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PREFACE. 


The  present   work  lias  been  prepaietl   to  meet  the 

,  growing  demand  for  infonuation  as  to  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  scientific  principles,  which  characterizes  the 
progress  of  the  arts;    and  is  ckBered  to  that  portion  of 

i  the  public  which  is  interested  in  the  branch  of  manufac- 
tures of  which  it  treats. 

The  first  intention  of  the  Editor  was  to  reproduce, 
in  translation,  the  French  Manual  of  J.  de  Fontenelle 
and  F.  Malepeyre,  but  in  the  course  of  his  labors  its 
imperfections  became  so  manifest  that  the  original  plan 
■was   abandoned  for  a  substitute   which  would  better 

[  Ivalize  his  purpose  of  making  a  full  and  comprehensive 
treatise  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  different  kinds  of 
leather.  To  this  end,  such  portions  of  the  French  work 
as  were  valuable  and  novel,  were  either  translated  or 

[remodelled;  while  the  information  in  which  it  was  de- 
tcient,  was   directly    supplied   or   derived  from   other 


F  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  desired  information, 
iiriries  have  been  directed  over  a  wide  range  of  the 
country,  sometiraes  by  letter,  and  frequently  in  person. 
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In  this  way,  most  accurate  knowledge  has  been  obtained ; 
and  although,  often,  much  of  the  time  of  manufacturers 
and  others  has  been  exacted  in  giving  explanations  and 
descriptions,  these  have  always  been  rendered  with 
willingness,  and  with  the  manifest  desire  to  co-operate 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Art.  The  editor  takes 
pleasure  in  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  those 
who  have  so  kindly  assisted  him  by  contributing  im- 
portant facts,  and  desires  to  express  his  particular  obli- 
gations to  the  Hon.  Z.  Pratt,  Hon.  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy, 
Prof.  J.  C.  Booth,  Prof.  L.  D.  Gale,  and  S.  Sparhawk, 
Esq. 
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THE 


ARTS  OF  TANNING,  CURRYING, 


AND 


LEATHER-DRESSING. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  art  of  tanning  is  that  by  which  animal  skins  are 
converted  into  leathery  a  product  possessing  certain  cha- 
racteristic properties,  differing  entirely  from  those  of  the 
raw  material,  and  eminently  adapting  it  to  the  useful 
purposes  for  which  it  is  employed.  These  properties  are 
of  a  physical  nature,  and  vary  with  the  kind  of  skin 
employed,  and  the  modifications  of  the  process  which  it 
undergoes.  Chemically  considered,  however,  leather 
proper,  whatever  its  kind,  is  a  definite  compound  of  tan- 
nin and  gelatine,  possessing  the  all-desirable  requisites  of 
durability,  pliability,  inalterability,  insolubility  in  water, 
and  great  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  chemical  re- 
agents. When  mineral  or  earthy  substances  are  used  as 
the  leather-making  agents,  the  result  is  a  compound  of 
gelatine  with  the  base  employed,  and  is  more  or  less  in- 
destructible, according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  combination  take& 
place. 
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•  Tanning,;. (is '<iTi\eaipiTical  art,  dates  back  to  antiquity; 
but  tlie  iriotlibds  resorted  to  in  early  times,  consisted  of 
little  more  than  merely  cleansing  and  drying  the  skins; 
and  thus  prepared,  the  latter  were  used  for  clothmg,  &c. 
This  mode,  however,  w^as  very  imi>erfect,  for  the  bibulous 
nature  of  the  skins  caused  them,  upon  the  reabsorption 
of  moisture  by  exposure,  to  resume  their  original  liability 
to  putrefaction  and  injury.  In  later  times,  these  defects 
were  remedied  by  immersing  the  cleansed  and  de-haired 
skins  in  infusion  of  oak-bark,  or  solution  of  alum;  and 
thus,  by  effecting  a  union  l>etween  one  or  more  constituents 
of  the  liquor  and  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  the  skin,  pro- 
ducing a  new  compound  endowed  with  desirable  proper- 
ties not  possessed  by  its  original  components.  The  prin- 
ciples governing  this  reaction,  have  been  in  more  recent 
days,  developed  by  the  investigations  of  Lewis,  Proust, 
Seguin,  Deyeux,  McBride,  and  Sir  H.  Davy;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  researches  of  these  inquirers,  that  the 
occupation  of  the  tanner  has  been  elevated  from  the 
condition  of  an  empirical  pursuit,  to  that  of  an  art  based 
upon  recognized  scientific  principles. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  efforts  of  theoretic  in- 
vestigators have  not  always  been  reciprocated  by  practi- 
cal men ;  and,  though  many  improvements  in  the  mani- 
pulations of  the  art  have  been  made  by  the  aid  of  in- 
geniously contrived  machinery,  and  much  has  been  done 
to  hasten  the  process,  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  the 
tanning  principle  by  mechanical  and  philosophical  means, 
any  economy  of  time  that  may  have  been  thus  accomplish- 
ed, is  counterbalanced,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art>  by 
a  corresponding  depreciation  of  the  quality  of  the  leather. 
We  base  a  hope  for  a  more  propitious  future  in  this  re- 
spect^ upon  the  growing  interest  in  applied  science  which 
characterizes  the  times,  and  already,  Prof  Gale,  of  the 
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Patent  Office,  has  commenced  an  examination  of  the 
tannin-yielding  trees  of  the  United  States,  beginning 
with  the  oaks.  This  course  is  with  a  view  of  comparing 
the  products  of  the  same  trees  growing  in  different  lati- 
tudes, so  as  to  show  the  effect  of  climate  in  modifying 
the  secretion  of  tannin  by  the  organism  of  the  growing 
plant — a  work  which  will  prove  as  serviceable  to  the 
tanning  interest,  as  it  is  creditable  to  the  disinterested- 
ness and  professional  skill  of  its  author. 

Leather  was  largely  in  use  among  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians, and  the  workers  of  that  material  were  so  numerous 
that  the  Memnonian  quarter  of  Thebes  was  characteri:^ed 
as  their  especial  locality.  Their  skill  in  fashioning  it 
was  so  great,  that  ornaments  of  all  shapes  and  devices 
were  made  from  it.  As  far  back  as  900  years  before 
Christ,  leather  was  made  by  them  into  tapestry;  and 
many  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  bear  representations  of 
artificers  in  leather  engaged  in  the  several  branches  of 
their  vocation. 

The  principal  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  are 

1.  The  Washing  and  Soaking,  for  the  purpose  of  cleans- 
ing and  softening  the  skins,  and  preparing  them  for — 

2.  The  Depilation  or  Removal  of  the  Hair. — This  is 
effected  by  the  use  of  lime  or  other  substances  which 
destroy,  dissolve,  or  soften  the  bulbous  roots  of  the  hairs, 
and  thus  facilitate  their  removal  by  mere  mechanical 
scraping  with  a  blunt-edged  knife.  During  this  part  of 
the  process,  another  important  end  is  generally  accom- 
plished, in  the  swelling  of  the  tissues,  and  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  more  complete  and  easy  absorption  of  the 
tanning  principle.  The  primitive  mode  of  removing  the 
hair,  was  that  of  shaving  it  off  with  a  knife,  but  the  use 
of  lime  was  known  even  among  the  earl^  Egyptians, 
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When  the  rationale  of  the  depilation  is  better  understood 
by  practical  tanners,  the  slow  and  inconvenient  process 
of  depilation  by  means  of  lime,  will  probably  give  place 
to  more  effective,  rapid,  and  economical  methods,  such 
as  the  use  of  the  hydrosulphuret  of  calcium. 

3.  Tanning. — This  step  consists  in  promoting  the  com- 
bination of  the  gelatinous  tissue  with  tannin,  by  immers- 
ing the  softened  and  unhaired  skins  in  an  infusion  of  oak- 
bark,  or  other  substances  containing  tannin.  The  tan- 
ning influence  is  probably  not  exerted  solely  by  the  tan- 
nin, but  also  partly  by  the  extractive  matter,  more  or 
less  of  which  always  exists  in  tanning  material.  During 
the  soaking,  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  disappears,  and  the 
tissue  of  the  latter  is  gelatinized,  and  thus  predisposed 
to  chemical  union  with  the  tannin.  This  gelatinization 
of  the  tissue  is  all-essential,  and  is  promoted  doubtless 
by  the  gallic  acid  fermentation  of  the  tanning  material. 
This  is  the  more  probable,  since  the  same  effect  may  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  very  dilute  acetic  and  sulphu- 
ric acids,  and  since  gallic  acid  has  no  primary  or  direct 
influence  on  the  tanning.  Time,  exposure  to  moisture, 
to  air,  and  a  temperature  of  77°  to  86®,  F.,are  the  requi- 
sites for  this  fermentation,  which  is  developed  by  the 
action  upon  tannin  of  a  ferment  which  is  always  present 
in  tanning  material,  converting  it  into  gallic  acid.  In 
consequence  of  this  change,  the  prolonged  exposure  of 
the  liquor  diminishes  its  tanning  power. 

4.  Drying,  rolling,  and  other  operations  intended  to 
perfect  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  leather. 

Leather  is  employed  for  many  useful  and  ornamental 
purposes,  and  numerous  are  its  applications  to  various 
branches  of  industry.  Besides  its  extensive  use  for 
coverings  for  the  head  and  foot,  wearing  apparel,  sad- 
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dies,  harness,  carriages,  and  the  purposes  of  the  book- 
binder, it  is  largely  employed  for  the  embellishment  of 
objects  of  taste  and  ornament. 

Independently  of  the  direct  importance  of  the  leather 
trade,  it  exerts  a  very  decided  incidental  influence  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  a  country,  by  giving  value  to 
certain  materials  used  in,  and  resulting  from  the  manu- 
facture. Besides  the  immense  quantity  of  bark  which 
it  consumes,  it  furnishes  the  raw  material  which  gives 
emplo3rment  to  thousands  of  artisans,  and  it  has  built  up 
colonies  and  towns  which  owe  their  origin  and  progress 
entirely  to  the  interests  connected  with  it.  Even  the 
waste  materials  of  slaughter-houses,  tanneries,  curriers'- 
shops,  and  workers  in  leather,  have  important  applica- 
tions; the  horns  serving  for  the  manufacture  of  combs, 
buttons,  and  umbrella  furniture,  the  hair  for  plasterers' 
use,  the  spent  lime  for  the  farmer,  the  skin-clippings  for 
the  glue-boiler,  and  the  leather-shavings  for  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  prussiate  of  potash. 

The  following  statements  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  vast  extent  and  rapid  increase  of  the  trade  in 
leather. 

In  France,  a  country  eminent  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  leather  which  it  produces,  the  average 
number  of  skins  annually  converted  into  leather  is 

Of  Oxen  and  C!ows      .         .         .         857,000 

«   Calves 2,032,000 

"  Horses 111,000 

amounting  to  3,000,000  of  whole  skins,  exclusive  of 
sheep  and  calf  skins ;  and  equal  in  money  value  there, 
to  the  very  large  sum  of  $7,171,630. 

In  the  United  States,  the  manufacture  of  leather,  only 
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beginning  to  be  of  much  importance,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  has  been  rapidly  extended,  until 
it  has  become — with  its  allied  and  dependent  arts — one 
of  the  most  prominent  elements  of  national  prosperity. 
Conducted  originally  in  the  most  simple  and  primitive 
manner,  the  expenditure  both  of  time  and  labor  is  now 
materially  reduced  by  new  processes  and  modes  of  treat- 
ment, which  owe  their  beginning  to  various  improve- 
ments which  commenced  in  the  year  1803  in  Massachu- 
setts. ^  These   improvements  were   the   substitution   of 
water-power  far  manual  labor  in  many  of  the  most  labo- 
rious parts  of  the  manufacture,  such  as  the  softening  and 
cleansing  of  the  hides  before  tanning,  the  grinding  of 
the  bark,  the  pumping  of  the  tan-liquor  from  one  vat  to 
another,  and  the  rolling  and  smoothing  of  the  leather. 
After  these  advancements  in  the  progress  of  the  art,  fol- 
lowed the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  lime  used  for 
depilation,  the  application  of  heat  to  bark  in  leaches, 
the  more  frequent  use  of  decoction  of  bark  as  the  tan- 
ning agent,  the  introduction  of  steam-power,  and  the 
employment  of  various  machines  for  splitting,  shaving, 
graining,  and  finishing  leather.     In  1829,  3G,3G0  sides 
of  sole  leather  were  tanned  in  one  establishment,  in  the 
town   of  Hunter,   Greene  County,  New  York.     They 
weighed  637,413  pounds,  and  were  manufactured  with 
the  labor  of  forty-nine  fiands,  and  with  3200  cords  of 
bark.    A  reference  to  Chapter  X^IIL,  containing  an 
account  of  the   Prattsville  tannery,  will  pve  to  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  expenditure  of  labor  and  dapital, 
and  the  results  obtained  by  them,  in  a  modem  Ameri- 
can tanning  establishment. 

In  New  York,  which  is  the  great  commercial  mart  for 
leather  from  every  source  of  manufacture,  the  number 
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of  sttks  of  sole  leather  inspected  during  the  last  five 
1  jear3,  was  as  follows : — 


1S47 

1,168,332 

1848 

1,326,126 

1819 

1,760,231 

1860 

2,098,740 

1S51 

2,185,553 

For  the  same  years,  the  value  of  raw  hides  ajid  skins, 
and  of  manufactured  leather  imported  into  the  United 
States,  was,  in 


lUw  Hide. 

Manofaclurea 

•nd  Skins. 

of  I-ctttlicr, 

1847  (ending  31st 

June) 

81,529,048 

8135,217 

1848 

" 

4,262,069 

208,993 

1849 

" 

3,507,300 

210,143 

1850 

" 

4,799,031 

362,409 

1851 

" 

6,964,838 

411,795 

\Ve  append  a  statistical  table,  compiled  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  seventh  census,  and  showing  the  present 
condition  of  the  tanning  interest  in  the  United  States: — 
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Yt\vt  at 

EMfi»™. 

Statu. 

UiUriiU. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

of  Pmlort. 

Mftine  ' 

218 

732.747 

802,343 

787 

3 

17,229 

28 

1.620,636 

168 

441,076 

643,779 

602 

11.787 

000,421 

Vermont 

162 

846,250 

867,946 

897 

8,807 

687,466 

Maasachaaetta 

246 

1,877.726 

2,311,178 

1,610 

41,245 

3<6f 

3,519.123 

Rbode  UUnd 

10 

42,000 

40,616 

88 

820 

78.040 

116 

360,500 

468,854 

407 

10,027 

731.000 

New  York 

042 

6,026,143 

6,066,221 

4,014 

ai 

108,171 

293 

0,804,000 

New  Jersey 

133 

672,857 

423,637 

406 

8,940 

724,466 

PamwjlYuiJ* 

1,089 

S,540,ai8 

3,160,300 

2,978 

2 

M,784 

17 

6,376,492 

DeUw>r« 

Jfi 

99,850 

99.620 

108 

2,633 

163,742 

M«rjluid 

lie 

628,900 

725,612 

479 

8.034 

1,108,189 

Virginia 

an 

676,983 

498,926 

900 

"e 

18,643 

63 

894,877 

Sanh  Cwolioa 

161 

251,066 

191.287 

872 

1 

5,201 

4 

362,685 

South  Carolina 

91 

184.S36 

181.679 

264 

8.667 

261,382 

Georffla 

140 

262,856 

185,604 

402 

7,107 

301,680 

Florid* 

4 

U,400 

4,800 

12 

189 

0,200 

Alabamo 

1411 

200.670 

■  158,247 

467 

"s 

7.700 

45 

836.911 

MisriBsippL 

92 

145,618 

111,474 

266 

3 

4.924 

25 

229,407 

Louifdiuia 

15 

88,800 

26,440 

51 

3 

930 

22 

56,025 

Teiu 

22 

88,850 

18,624 

83 

1 

1.007 

10 

52,050 

Arkaasaa 

61 

42,100 

36,230 

110 

1,814 

78.774 

TenneMee 

Sfl4 

4B0.820 

39(1,159 

916 

"e 

14.338 

32 

746.484 

KontuGk/ 

275 

768.456 

637.147 

877 

2 

14.417 

S 

986.267 

Ohio 

706 

1,340,399 

1,118.080 

1,826 

35.830 

1,064,591 

Michigan 

GO 

236,000 

20S,450 

265 

6,7es 

868,980 

U<liana 

368 

614,897 

403,888 

836 

"2 

16.199 

u 

TH.8I3 

IlliDoia 

W 

188,873 

129.907 

240 

6,146 

244.028 

Miaaoiiri 

148 

228,005 

247.966 

413 

6 

8,306 

41 

M6,24I 

14 

20,360 

10,746 

28 

543 

24,520 

WiBCDDsin 

8 

78,960 

76 

1,710 

ne,7io 

New  Mexico 

1 

500 

200 

3 

60 

940 

Wst.  of  Columbia 

2 

25,000 

25.600 

10 

270 

z 

40,000 

Towl. 

b|263 

8,900,657 

19,613,237 

20,909 

02 

416,214 

970  3X861,7961 

About  6,000,000  skins  of  sheep,  goats,  and  other  small 
animals,  are  tanned  and  dressed  annually,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  above  table. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DIGNITY  OF  LABOR  WHEN  ASSOCIATED  WITH  IN- 
TBLLIGENCE;  WITH  A  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CAREER 
OF  ZADOCK  PRATT,  THE  TANNER. 

■ 

No  one  of  the  numerous  phases  of  modem  extravar 
gance  is  more  fraught  with  danger  to  the  institutions  of 
society,  and  the  general  welfare  of  its  members,  than 
the  increasing  and  indefinite  desire  for  changes'  in  the 
established  relations'  of  intelligence,  labor,  and  capital, 
and  the  attempts  to  arrive  at  an  Utopian  state  of  exist- 
ence^ in  which  all  men  shall  be  producers  and  oonsumers 
in  A  certain  fixed  ratio,  irrespective  of  their .  original  or 
acquired  advantages  of  ability  and  fortune. 

The  production  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
numher,  should  certainly  be  an  axiom  of  public  policy, 
as  well  as  a  philanthropic  hope ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  ac- 
complished by  either  theorists  or  moralists.  It  must 
depend  for  its  fulfilment  upon  the  combination  of  the 
results  of  individual  toil  and  intelligence,  sanctified  by 
contentment  and  devotion  to  the  duties  of  our  being,  and 
preserved  by  a  recognition  of  those  fixed  laws  which 
have  made  men  unequal  both  in  mental  aptitude  and 
physical  circumstances. 

If  man  were  the  creator  of  a  system  for  his  own  pur- 
suits, he  would  find  it  necessary  to  constitute  diversities 
so  that  the  inequalities  would  produce  emulation,  laud- 
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able  ambition^  enterprise,  and  the  numberless  qualities 
which  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  good  purposes  of 
life. 

If  all  men  were  made  alike  rich  or  alike  poor,  only  a 
momentary  state  of  circumstances  would  be  produced,  a 
starting-point,  from  which,  at  the  very  first  step,  each 
one  would  begin  to  diverge  according  to  his  capacity ; 
and  there  would  never  again  be,  such  a  condition  as  that 
at  the  beginning. 

Those  who  attempt  to  bring -society  together  by  arti- 
ficial means,  such  as  socialism,  and  expect  to  hold  it  in 
compact  by  the  influences  of  mere  dogmas  or  doctrines 
of  creed,  are  visionary  reasoners,  who,  in  contemplating 
the  desired  change  in  the  mirrors  of  their  own  fanciea^ 
would  starve  by  their  ideal  creations,  if  it  were'  not  for 
the  industry  of  those  who  deal  in  tried  realities. 

There  are  two  great  levers  which  sustain  us :  the  one 
is  employment;  the  other,  the  knowledge  of  how  to  re- 
gulate and  improve  it.  In  other  words,  they  are  the 
union  of  occupation  and  instruction.  Nothing  can 
give  more  satisfaction  to  the  mind  than  the  enjoyment 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  flowing  from  the 
industry  of  him  who  earns  them.  This  is  the  fruit  o£ 
occupation ;  and  the  improvements  of  society  follow  in 
proportion  as  the  occupied  mind  advances  in  proper  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Vain  idea  that  labor  is  inconsistent  with  learning 
or  respectability  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  weak  minds, 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  ligaments  which  bind 
society  together.  It  is  one  of  the  follies  of  antiquated 
fashion,  which  is  passing  away ;  and  we  are  now  begii^- 
ning  to  consider  the  mechanic  trades,  and  all  branches 
of  honest  industry,  as  the  coordinate  and  necessary  asso- 
ciates of  education,  integrity^  and  manliness. 
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It  maj  not  be  inappropriiite  to  the  fof^ing  feimiurln, 
or  foreign  to  the  purpose  (^this  work,  to  refer,  in  thiB 
connection,  to  ih^  career  of  one,  a  large  part  of  whoee 
life  has  bemi  spent  in  successful  devotion  to  the  pursmts 
of  which  we  are  about  to  treat;  a  career-whidi  has  ilhi»- 
trated  iii  a  striking  manner  Hie  advantages  of  united 
indu9t]y  and  intelligence,  and  one  which  furnishes  the 
strongest  incentives  to  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  on 
the  part  of  others. 

Mr.  Pratt  is  a  native  of  Rensselaer  County,  New  York ; 
and  was;  at  an  early  age,  an  assistant  in  his  father^s  tan* 
nery.  When  a  boy,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  the  funeral  of  the  great  Washington ;  an  event 
which  was  calculated  to  consecrate  his  patriotism,  and 
operate  as  a  political  isacrament  of  devotedness  to  all 
that  might  b^enefit  his  country  and  his  race. 

Sometimes  the  career  of  life  is  directed  by  unconsidered 
impulses  and  accidental  events.  The  humble  herdsman 
hears  the  mysterious  Voice  of  his  destiny  calling  to  him 
from  the  burning  bush,  to  become  the  future  lawgiver 
of  Israel.  The  shepherd  of  the  Alps,  in  pointing  out 
the  road  to  an  inquiring  churchman,  begins  his  own  path 
to  the  honors  of  the  papal  see.  And  so,  in  minor  call- 
ings of  life,  are  men  directed  by  seeming  casualties,  that, 
when  lightly  seen,  are  considered  as  mere  incidents  upon 
the  exterior  of  life,  having  no  connection  with  the  past 
or  the  fatwe. 

The  history  of  the  social  operations  of  mankind, 
teaches  us  that,  in  all  periods  of  time,  apparently  trifling 
events  have  altered  the  destinies  of  individuals  as  well 
as  df  nations,  and  have  had  their  influence  upon  ages  to 
come. 

Sometimes  the  progress  of  oppression,  rising  through 
a  series  of  ages  to  its  climax,  exhausts  its  own  powers. 
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and,  in  the  form  of  revolution,  builds  up  a  ajBteni  of 
human  freedom  upon  the  ruins  of  tyrannic  power. 

Sometimes  intolerance  drives  a  few  of  the  faithful  o( 
a  narrow  sect  from  the  homes  of  their  forefathers  to  the 
sho^s  of  a  new  and  unexplored  land,  which,  in  time, 
becomes  the  asylum  as  well  as  the  hope  pf  the  oppressed 
in  every  form. 

-  The  wrongs  done  by  kings  to  their  subjects  are  the 
precursors  of  the  grants  of  rights  in  future  ages.  Th? 
flight  of  the  persecuted  is  the  first  fluttering  o£  the 
wing  of  liberty  that  is  seen  to  oome  in  after  times.  The 
little  bark  of  the  pilgrims  is  the  compressed  type  of  the 
mighty  argosies  that,  shall  hereafter  spread  their  canvas 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  So,  too,  is  the  industry 
of  the  single  and  gifted  laborer,  who,  beginning  his  course 
under  the  auspices  of  good  example,  and  having  a  heart 
suited  ta  a  proper  fellowship  with  man,  is  placed  in  a 
category  or  current  of  association  and  action,  which  bringd 
out  a  development  of  the  faculties  with  which  Providence 
has  endowed  him.  The  first  steps  in  his  career  are  all 
connected  antecedents  of  his  future.  All  good  and  all 
evil  have  their  respective  relationship ;  and  there  is,  per- 
haps, metaphysically,  no  one  act  in  either  current  which 
could  be  said  to  stand  alone ;  each  has  its  precursor  and 
its  consequent. 

Every  man  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  his  appropriate 
atmosphere  of  life ;  and  all  its  particles  are  suited  to  the 
course  he  is  to  pursue.  The  early  steps  partake  of  the 
element  with  which  he  is  encompassed ;  and  so  he  goes 
on,  accomplishing  the  special  principle  which  belongs  to 
his  nature,  from  the  .first  germ  of  action  to  the  last  effort 
of  intelligence. 

Whether  this  natural  fixedness  of  object  and  bent  of 
pursuit  entitle  an  individual  to  any  personal  credit  for: 
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what  he  may  do  in  life^  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine. 
Sufficient  is  it  for  us  to  say,  in  recounting  the  actions  of 
men,  that  they  were  good;  and  that  a  wise  Providence 
has  made  use. of  them  as  instruments  and  examples  for 
such  a  purpose. 

It  is  a  happy  reflection  to  believe  that  we  are  acting 
the  part  of  beneficial  agents  in  the  general  concerns  of 
life;  and  that,  if  we  are  even  only  like  animated  plants, 
we  are  of  those  whose  exhalations  are  healthy  and  yield 
grateful  odora. 

The  career  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  influences  of  early  be^nnings.  He  was,  while 
engaged  in  his  father  s  tannery,  learning  the  haUt  aa  well 
as  value  of  industry.  His  presence  at  the  funeral  of  the 
&ther  of  his  country  was  an  act  of  patriotic  respect,  in- 
spired.by  what  his  youpg  mind  had  learned  at  the  fire- 
side of  his  parents.  Here,  then,  were  two  principles^ 
firom  which  all  his  future  actions  might  have  drawn  their 
coloring.  As  the  beginnings  were  good,  so  were  the 
results ;  and  we  find  those  currents  of  excellences,  enter- 
prise  and  patriotism,  running  together  parallel  in-his  life. 
He  became  in  due  time  an  exemplary  mechanic,  and 
soon  established  himself  in.  successful  business.  But 
when  the  country  required  the  services  of  her  sons  for 
war,  we  find  him,  impelled  by  the  impulse  of  patriotic 
duty,  serving  as  a  soldier  in  her  defence. 

After  a  series  of  enterprises  in  commerce  and  other 
occupations,  and  serving  the  general  government  in  her 
armies,  and  his  own  particular  State  in  her  enrolments,  in 
high  military  capacities,  we  see  him  returning  to  civil 
life  with  new  emprises  m  his  mind.  In  1825,  he^made 
the  beginning  of  what  is  now  the  flourishing  town  of 
Prattsville  in  Nerw  York.  The  site  was  selected  on  ac- 
count of  its  advantages  ^r  water-power.     Then,  it  was 
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a  rude-looking  place,  a  mere  sloping  hill  oovered  with 
woods,  at  whose  base  were  a  few  small  tenements-  with 
their  humble  inmates.  Since  that  time,  it  iias^  .throi^h 
his  agency  and  its  accessories,  become  an  important  and 
populous  town,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  which,  if  they 
do  not,  tiB  those  of  the  happy  valley  of  Basselas,  live 
only  to  know  the  sdft  vicissitudes  of  pleasure'  and  repose^ 
at  least  enjoy  the  diversified  blessings  arising  fix>m  fruitr 
ful. occupation,  industry,  and  devotion.. 

He  was,  some  years  after,  elected  to  Congress,  and 
also  chosen  a  democratic  elector  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States. 

During  his  term  of  service  in  the  national  councils,  he 
certainly  manifested  great  zeal  and  most  laudable  inten- 
tions>  applying  his  time  and  talents  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  much  that  was  beneficial  to  the  country. 

It  is  here  that  we  may  pause  to  consider- how  much  is 
done  in  the  association  of  labor  with  intelligence.  The 
physical  industry  of  man  is  certainly  a  high  quality;  but, 
vigorous  as  it  is,  it  gains  so  much  by  its  association  with 
a  cultivated  intellect,  that  while  the  one,  when  alone, 
resembles  <  the  rough  materials  of  handicraft,  and  the 
other  the  latent  genius  that  is  to  fashion  them,  they 
both  united  represent  the  perfection  of  skill  and  its  fruit- 
ful application  to  the  production  of  human  happines3. 

In  former  days,  trades  were  merely  physical ;  none  of 
the  sciences,  and  but  few  branches  of  the  fine  arts  entered 
into  their  action.  True,  there  were  some  few  exceptions 
dependent  upon  individual  condition  and  scholarship; 
but  generally,  labor,  in  any  calling,  was  strictly  and  ex- 
clusively mechanical.  *  There  is  now,  however,  a  pro- 
gressive spirit  which  belongs  to  the  times.  Whether  it 
has  resulted  from  the  institutions  of  this  country,  which, 
by  casting  off  the  trammels  of  political  tyranny,  and  by 
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the  abundance  of  our  land  for  an  easy  support,  have 
enabled  men  to  think  more  freely  and  ccmsistently  with 
the  objects  of  their  cr^aidon  and  position,  or  is  a  part  of 
a  pervading  principle  which  the  Divine  Being  has  per- 
mitted to  spread  through  the  world,  is  a  problem  for  so- 
Mtion.  Be  this  as  it  may ;  we  see  that  there  is  evidently 
an  advan^  in  the  different  trades  and  their  branches;  a 
more  intimate  relatieaship  between  mind  and  the  labors 
of  the  operator;  a  clearer  working  through  the  lights  of 
reason;  so  that,  even  among  the  inferior  callings,  the 
lamp  of  science  sheds  its  rays,  even  if  it  is  only  seen  in 
flickerings  from  the  distance  at  which  it  stands. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Pratt,  as  a  member  of  Congress, 
no  doubt  gave  him  great  insight  into  subjects  germane  to 
his  genius,  as  well  as  to  those  of  national  polity,  in  which 
he  was  necessarily  an  actor. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  pursuit  in  which  so  much  general 
knowledge  of  men,  of  the  interests  which  concern  them^ 
the  structure  of  politicid  society,  and  the  various  subjects 
of  national  relations,  can  be  acquired,  as  in  that  of  legis- 
lation. 

There,  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  every  representa- 
tive who  has  ears  and  eyes  of  understanding,  is  per  force 
of  position  obliged  to  learn ;  and  when  to  the-opportuni- 
ties  as  well  as  necessity  of  learning  is  added  the  inclina- 
tion, and  still  further  the  ambition  for  knowing,  the  result 
is  great,  in  acquisition. 

There  is  scarcely  a  subject  of  any  general  concern  pre- 
sented for  the  consideratioii  of  Congress,  that  does  not 
involve  great  research ;  embracing  in  various  ramificsr 
tions  a  diversity  of  knowledge  with  which  members  must 
make  themselves  acquainted.  The  discussion  of  a  new 
tariff  brings  out  a  knowledge  of  our  national  wants,  our 
resources,  our  reli^ve^  interests  in  the  respective  States 
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and  with  other  coantries,  tne  character  and  extent  of 
our  manufactures,  the  special  articles  of  consumption 
and  trade  which  yield  the  largest  amount  of  duties,  and, 
finally.  Our  national  revenue. 

The  inquiry  into  grants  of  public  lands,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  new  States  into  the  Union,  gives  rise  to  the 
geological  examinations  of  soils,  and  evtotually  to  the 
discovery  of  fossils,  ores,  and  metals,  which,  in  printed 
reports,  betome  handbooks  of  information  upon  those 
special  subjects. 

^he  discussion  of  treaties  makes  them  familiar  with 
international  laws  as  well  as  diplomatic  history.  Memo- 
rials in  regard  to  private  claims  often  bring  to  light  im- 
portant  incidents  connected  with  revolutionary  and  other 
events,  and  furnish  materials  for  biography  valuable  to 
our  citizens. 

The  inquiry  as  to  a  standard  for  weights  and  measures 
unfolds  a  wonderful  amount  of  unexpected  knowledge, 
not  only  as  concerns  quantities,  values,  and  weights,  but, 
in  connection  with  the  trade  of  other  countries,  carries  us 
back  to  their  early  dealings,  and  shows  us  the  depend- 
ence upon  and  affinity  between  the  diJSerent  steps  for  the 
civilization  of  mankind  throughout  the  world. 

Philosophy,  for  which  man  has  a  natural  tendency, 
becomes  a  prevailing  principle  from  such  causes;  and, 
even  if  a  representative,  when  he  quits  this  arena  in 
which  strife  and  knowledge  are  often  so  much  in  com- 
pany, has  strengthened  his  ties  and  prejudices  of  party, 
he,  nevertheless,  goes  forth  to  the  community  with  much 
and  precise  Information  upon  important  subjects  which 
have  engftged  his  especial  attention,  and  becomes  a  well- 
instructed  man  in  the  general  business  of  life. 

Learning  of  any  kind  which  has  an.  intellectual  found- 
ation, and  more  particularly  when  associated  with  mo- 
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rality,  is  of  a  propagative  cbamcter,  and  gives  an  appetite 
which  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon ;  and  hence  we  often 
find  that  men  who  have  begun  as  unpretending  repre- 
sentatives in  halls  of  legislation,  advance*  by  the  im- 
pulses of  knowfedge  to  still  greater  acquirements,  and 
eventually  become  leaders  in  talent  and  position.  ' « 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Pratt  seems  to  have  been  -  partiou- 
larly  adapted  to  realize  such  a  tondition.  He  was, 
throughout,  an  active  participant  in  congressional  labors, 
and  engaged  not  only  in  co-operating  with  his  colleagues 
and  co-legislators  in  their  general  duties,  but  was  himself 
ibe  pioneer  and  originator  of  mtoy  serviceable  acts,  in- 
stitutions^ and  works. 

In.  glancing  through  his  memoirs,  we  are  struck  with 
the  great  variety  of  concerns  in  which  he  bore  an  active 
part;  from  the  report,  as  chairman  of  a  select  commit- 
tee in  favor  of  establishing  a  bureau  of  statistics  and 
commeree,  to  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  a  new  ter- 
ritory ;  embracing,  in  the  numerous  ramifications  of  labor, 
every  subject  of  polity  pertaining  to  his  day. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  men  have  their  mental  affini- 
ties; that  some  pass  unheeded  away  without  having  Ijeft 
any  "  footprints  in  the  sands  of  time,"  only  becausie  the 
period  of  their  sojourning  presented  no  occasions^— no 
elective  influences  to  draw  out  their  energies  or  their 
talents ;  while  the  great  ate  but  the  creatures  of  oppor- 
tunity; or  who,  having  been  touched  by  the  Ithurfel 
wand,  have  sprung  out  into  light,  brightness,  and  renown. 

Opportunity  is  certainly  a  great  ingredient  in  any 
eflfort,  and  without  it,  either  ofiered  or  acquired,  no 
voluntary  act  can  well  succeed.  The  characteristic 
traits  of  a  man  are  also  elements  of  his  future ;  but  still, 
it  should  add  to  the  credit  of  the  individual,  who,  culti- 
vating an  understanding  of  his  nature  and  his  latent 
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abilities,  uses  them  to  advanta^  in  that  '^tide.  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  which,  if  taken  at  the  floods  leads  on-  to 
fortune." 

He  was  twice  elected  to  Congress,  and  coming  firqm. 
that  body  with  all  the  advantages  gained  in  such  a  school 
of  varied  studies,  Mr.  Pratt  may  be  said  to  have  become 
a  new  man.  He  was  at  first  the  intelligent  novitiate^ 
who,  like  one  of  the  travellers  in  Gil  Blcua,  merely 
glanced  at  the  inscription  upon  the  wall ;  but  now^  re- 
turning among  his  people,  was  like  the  other  scholar, 
carr3dng  with  him  the  treasures  which  in  his  searchings 
he  found  hid  beneath  the  ambiguous  epitaph  and  the 
stones. 

He  applied  his  new  intelligence  in  various  ways ;  and 
in  ihe  art  of  tanning,  has  now  competed  for,  and  received 
for  his  products,  ihe  first  medal  ever  awarded  by  the 
New  York  Institute  in  that  branch  of  manufacture. 
He  endeavors  to  create  as  well  as  to  extend  knowledge. 
He  began  his  efforts  with  the  rising  generation,  that  its 
young  members  might  spread  and  perpetuate  the  fruit» 
of  their  studies.  To  accomplish  this,  he  presented  five 
thousand  dollars  to  endow  an  academy  in  the  town  that 
bears  his  name. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  variety  of  useful  offices 
which  he  filled  for  the  public  benefit,  and  without  any 
other  emolument  to  himself  than  honor,  he  was  elected 
a  member  'of  several  scientific  and  literary  institutions 
and  colleges ;  and  a  few  years  since  he  closed  his  tan- 
nery,  with  great  personal  success,  after  employing  over 
six  millions  of  dollars^  without  a  single  case  of  litiga* 
tion,  €knd  without  loss. 

Finia  coronat  opus^ 

The  end  crowns  the  work ;  and  so  have  the  good  results 
of  his  labors  left  a  crown  upon  his  name  more  -endear- 
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mg  to  the  good  man  than  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
that  power  alone  or  wealth  could  purchase. 

The  time  was,  and  in  some  degree  still  is,  when  re- 
putation in  honors  was  principally  founded  upon  and 
esteemed  for  distincticxi  in  literature,  the  fine  arts,  the 
success  of  arms,  the  emblazonments  of  wealth,  and  the 
exemptions,'  luxuries,  indulgences,  and  positions  which 
they  respectively  gave<  The  rest,  like-  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who  served  at  the  building 
of  Solomoii's  temple,  were  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
compensated  by  the  daily  penny  paid  for  their  labora. 
No  mark  or  memorial  Was  left  upon  the  edifice  of  their 
works;  and  except  in  the  narrow  circle  of  their  indus- 
try, none  knew  of  their  labors  or  their  zeal.  In  the 
^merat  operations  of  society,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  mere  ordinary  components  of  that  great  whole  shall 
be  held  in  .any  special  remembrance,  either  in  the  pre- 
sent dr  the  future,  for-  that  would  be*  the  exercise  of  a 
weak  and  sickly  anxigty  to  elevate  those  who  have  no 
distinctive  merit,  and  to  pull  down  in  some  degree  others, 
so  as  to  create  a  false,  unnatural,  and  unjust  equality. 

But  while  no  such  expectation  could  be  justified,  and 
none  such  will  ever  be  realized,  while  public  opinion  is 
regulated  by  either  good  sense  or  the  dictates  of  justice, 
mtich  will  be,  as  has  already  been  done  by  the  agency 
of  those  very  qualities,  in  placing  honorable  occupation 
of  labor  upon  the  true  level  of  its  merits. 

The  days  of  chivalry,  founded  upon  the  power  of 
kings  and  nobles — the  em{)ires  of  war  and  victories-— 
crusades  of  faith,  and  the.  necessary  maintenance  of  the 
followers  of  such  errantries,  as  well  while  they  lasted 
as  in  "the  cankers  of  a  long  peace,"  were  the  beginnings 
of  the  false  distinctions  which  made  idleness  honorable, 
and  left  industry  with  only  the  reward  of  its  own  pro- 
ducts. 
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Within  the  last  century,  man  has  been  advancing  to 
an  equality  in  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow-inan.  It 
is  not  merely  a  political  cfhange,  but  one  which  belongs 
to  his  whole  range  of  association  and  rights.  . 

^  The  toleration  in  religion,  the  Bxtension  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  the  repeal  of  tests  of  faith,  the  abolish* 
ment  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  the  utilitarian  spirit  of 
the  age,  requiring  every  one  to  contribute  something  of 
value  to  increase  the  general  stock,  have  all  tended  to 
produce  this  equalization.  Now,^  men  are  beginning  to 
be  appreciated  for  their  actual  usefulness,  riot  for  their 
mere  artificial  position,  based  upon  either  political 
causes  or  the  accidents  of  fortune.  Even  the  iron  ties 
of  party  are  becoming  softened  by  the  spirit  and  solvent 
influences  of  sense  and  improvement.  Those  who  havb 
heiretofore  tramped  on  in  the  downy  paths  of  public 
honors  and  offices,  enjoying  by  the  permission  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  people  one  high  office  after  another,  not- 
withstanding their  own  doctrine  of  rotation  for  all,  are 
now  looked  upon  as  unprofitable  antiquities,  demagogues, 
creators  of  an  oligarchy  whose  benefits  are  enjoyed  only 
by  themselves,  and  as  a  host  of  politicians,  whose  occu- 
pancy of  places  and  profits,  time  after  time,  amounts  to 
an  exclusive  and  hereditary  right  in  those  who  have  no 
merit  and  contribute  nothing  to  the  common  fund  of 
good. 

These  are  now  becoming  the  subjects  of  scrutiny,  and 
are  likely,  soon,  to  be  swept  away  as  drones  upon  society, 
and 

"  Whistled  down  the  wind,  to  prey  at  fortune." 

ft 

So,  too,  with  the  men  of  patrimonial  wealth  or  riches 
acquired  by  speculation.  Society,  while. giving  them  a 
proper  security  for  all  their  possessions,  begins  to  diminish 
the  respect  formerly  and  lately  paid  to  mere  property. 
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ThfrTjoJue  of  wealthy  its  uses,  and  the  protection  of  it^ 
are  as  much  appreciated  and  considered  as  ever;  and  so 
they  should  always  be ;  but  there  is  a  separation  of  the 
merits,  of  the  man — thrpu^  his  talents,  his  industry,  the 
difiusion  of  his  wealtiii  k)  a  .general  usefulness-^frotn 
those  which  proceed  solely  from  the  ownership  of  thai 
lamp  of  Aladdin,  which  builds  without  earning,  and  ex- 
hibits palaces  and  brightness  that  derive  no  reality  from 
their  possessor. 
.  It  takes  time  to  accomplish  any  revolution  which  shall 
be  of  permanent*  benefit^,  and  it  is  proper  it  should  be  so; 
as  improvements  are  worked  out  in  the  progress  of  expe- 
rieiiLce  which  could  not  be  made  in  a  leap  froxa  one  con- 
dition to  another. 

The  doctrine  of  a  necessity  for  useful  occupation  in 
all  men  is  a  great  elemeni  in  this  change.  Men  do  not 
begin  to  think  calmly  or  wisely  in  the  turmoil  of  Excit- 
ing pursuits.  It  is  only  when  they  are  falling  into  their 
proper*  places  in  the  great  community,  and  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  to  do  something  useful,  that  they 
perceive  their  relative  positions,  their  obligations,  and 
the  duties  which  belong  to  them  as  integrants  of  the 
whole.  It  is,  therefore,  industry  which  is  the  ground- 
work of  reform  both  moral  and  political;  it  is  the  basis 
of  domestic  virtue,  comfort,  and  plenty,  and  the  producer 
of  what  sustains  a  nation  and  improves  its  condition. 
When  to  this  is  added  education,  its  followers  are  the 
supporters  of  man  in  all  his  conditions,  wants,  advances, 
and  elegances  of  life,  and  are  the  safeguards  of  society. 

These  reflections  rise  spontaneously  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject  we  are  discussing,  as  being  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  c€u:eer  of  one  whose  doings,  as  a  useful 
citizen,  we  are  considering. 

Biography  is  said  to  be  a  branch  -of  history,  and  is  the 
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lecUummg  cr  saviiig  from  time  of  whmt  would  otherwiBe 
be  lost  If  it  be  creditable  to  perpetamte  the  knoiHedge 
of  the  deeds  of  men  in  aims;  of  wan,  that  have  desolated 
the  earth  and  left  miaerj  and  fli^ia  to  be  Mt  again  in 
after  ages,  by  those  who  deprecate  and  sympathise  while 
they  read;  how  much  more-  worthy  an  effort  is  it  to 
record,  in  imperishable  form,  the  good  dyic  codduet  of 
those  nnpretending  men  who  have  labored  dnrii^  Hmr 
lives  for  the  common  weal;  who  make  in  evtry  fidd  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  <me  grew  before;  who 
distribute  am<mg  little  children  the  means  and  the  books 
of  learning,  so  that  the  fiitore  man  may  be  saved  from 
the  evils  of  ignorance ;  who  endow  and  perpetuate  ]daoes 
of  instruction;  who  build  up  manufactories,  and  lasting 
and  increasing  towns;  and,  by  giving  employment  to 
thousands  and  thousands  of  their  fellow<itizenS|  lay  the 
foundations  of  occupation  and  industry — ^tiie  sources  ci 
comfcMTt^  wealth,  and  social  independ^ice  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 

OP  TAN  AND  TANNIN. 

Thb  mune  of  ton  is  applied  to  coar8ely-{)owdeTed  bark 
oontainmg  a  principle  which  is  the  active  agent  in  the 
tanning  o(  hides.  This  component  is  named  tanniny  and 
is  classed  among  the  proximate  principles  of  plants.  As 
the  essential  agent  in  the  process  of  tanning,  we  proceed 
to  make  known  its  chemical  characters,  varieties,  and 
partioiilarlj,  its  action  upon  animal  substances  and  oxy- 
salts. 

Dr.  Lewis,  in  examining  nutgalls,  was  the  first  to  ob- 
serve that  it  contained  an  ingredient  which  gave  a  black 
precipitate  with  persalts  of  iron,  and  a  coagulum  with 
isinglass.  Deyeux,  who  also  examined  galls,  considered 
it  a  peculiar  resinous  matter,  but  gave  it  no  name.  Soon 
afterwards,  Seguin,  in  his  researches  on  the  art  of  tan- 
ning, distinguished  it  from  gallic  acidy  with  which  it  is 
BO  often  associated  in  vegetable  substances.  This  chemist, 
in  discovering  its  property  of  combining  with*  animal 
matters,  and  especially  with  albumen  and  gelatine,  and 
forming  with  them  an  unalterable  insoluble  compound, 
which  is  the  basis  of  leather,  found  the  key  to  the  whole 
theory  of  tanning. 

To  tan  a  skin,  is  to  saturate  it  with  tannin  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  promote  the  slow  combination  of  this  prin- 
ciple with  the  gelatine^  albumen,  and  fibrine  contained  in 
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the  former,  so  as  to  form  with  them  a  new  compound. 
This  reaction,  in  the  operation  of  tanning,  does  not  pro- 
ceed spontaneously,  but  is  the  result  of  a  slow  process, 
requiring  great  care  and  skilful  manipulation. 

Tannin  has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  with 
many  chemists,  and,  among  others,  Davy,  Chevreul,  Pel- 
letier,  Lagrange,  Guillot,  Hatchett,  Tromsdorflf,  Friedler, 
Richter,  and  particularly  Proust,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  first  knowledge  as  to  its  nature,  proper- 
ties, and  mode  ef  preparation. 

According  to  Wahnlenberg,  it  exists  only  in  perennial 
plants,  and  almost  solely  in  the  permanent  parts;  for 
example:-:—     - 

.1.  In  the  perennial  roots  of  certain  annual  plants^— aB 
the  septfoil  and  bistort,  or  snake-weed. 

2.  In  the  bark. of  the  trunks  and  roots  of  nearly  all 
perennial  trees,  especially  in. the  true  cortical  portion,  or 
that  part  next  to  the  liber  and  sap-wood.  Extractive 
predominates  in  the  cellular  integument,  while  the  epi- 
dermis is  usually  destitute  of  both  that  and  tannin. 

3.  In  the  trunks  and  sap  of  many  trees. 

4.  In  the  leaves  of  perennial  plants-r-but  in  small 
quantities. 

6.  In  the  leaves  of  different  varieties  of  the  oak; 
of  the  rhus  coriaria  (sumach) ;  of  the  arbiUus  uva  urai 
(bear-berry) ;  of  the  arhutiia  unedo  (strawberry-tree),  &c., 
in  large  proportion. 

6.  In  the  capsule  of  unripe  fruit  of  the  qu,ercu8  rchur, 
asgUopa  ( velonia  oak) ;  juglana  regia  (walnut). ;  ceaculua 
hippocastanum  (horse-chestnut),  and  termirudia  cJiebiUa. 

7.  In  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the  punica  grancUwn 
(pomegranate);  roaa pimpinelK/olia ;  garcinia mongoatana 
(mangosteen) ;  and  in  the  different  species  of  anona. 

Tannin  has  also  been  found  in  numerous  other  plants^ 
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of  whicli  special  mentiou.  will  hereafter  be  made.    At 
present^  however,  it  must,  be  noted  that — 

1.  It  is  neyer  found  to  any  extent  in  the.  interior<tf 
the  trunk. 

2.  It  does  not  exist  in  poisonous  plants,  or  ixi  thos^ 
with  a  milky  or  viscid  sap.  • 

3.  Its  proportion  is  greater  in  young  than  in  old 
plants., 

•  4.  It  is  transformed  into  a  bitter  principle,  as  the  plant 
increases  in  age. 

6.  It  exists  most  abundantly  in  the  cortical  layers 
of  the  bark,  and  is  usually  altogether  absenjt  in  the 
epidermis. 

6l  The  proportion  of  tannin  in  barks  varies  with  the 
season,  and  decreases  as  the  severity  of  .the  weather 
,  augments.  ^      .  ..  ^ 

7.  The  two  extremes  of  quantity  •ara  attained  .in 
winter  and  spring.' 

tltEPARATION  OF  fANNIN  FROM  NUTGALLS. 

The  liquor  or  infusion  of  bark  which  is  used  in  the 
process  of  tannings  contains  not  only  tannin,  but  gallic 
acid,  extractive,  and  other  principles  of  the  plant,  soluble 
in  water.  In  order  to  present  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  subject,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  various  methods 
by  which  tannin  may  be  separated  from'  the  other  con- 
stituents. 

I^rooesaea. — ^1.  Proust  first  attempted  to  obtain  pure 
tannin  from  nutg^lls,  by  macerating  them  in  water,  and 
treating  the  strained  infusion  with  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  tin  until.it  ceased  to  produce  any  precipitate.  The 
yellowish-white  -subsident,  tannate  of  oxide  of  tin,  after 
having  been  well  washed,  was  diffused  in  cold  water  and 
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saturated  with  sulphuretted  hj^drogen  gas,  then  filtered 
apd  evaporated  to  dryipiesa.  The  evaporated,  desiocated 
filtrate,  said  by  the  author  to  be  pure  tamun,  contains 
also  a  little  gallic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  some  ex- 
tractiver 

2.  Deyeux  directs  that  the  aqueous  infusion,  aa  ob- 
tained above,  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassa. 
An  abundant  .flaky  precipitate,  of  a  yellowish-white 
hue,  will  subside.  This  precipitate,  which  in.  drying 
becomes  a  white  powder,  is  not,  as  the  author  believes, 
pure  tannin,  but  ^  compound  of  it  and  gallic  acid  with 
potassa  and  lime,  and  is  only  partially  soluble  in  water. 

3.  According  to  Bize,  when  a  concentrated- infiision  of 
nutgalls  is  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  curdy  white  precipitate  immediately  falls..  Proust 
regarded  this  precipitate  as  a  compound  of  tannin  with 
the  acid  employed,  which,  fpr  its  purification,  requires 
only  to  be  washed  with  distilled  water,  then  dissolved  in 
pure  water  and  deprived  of  its  acid  by  saturating  with 
carbonate  of  potassa.  The  tannin  thus  prepared,  however, 
is  not  pure,  but  oontains  some  extractive  thrown  down 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  probably,  also,,  some  gallic 
acid, 

4.  M^rat-Guillot's  method  is  to  precipitate  the  infusion 
of  nutgalls  by  lime-water,  and  then  to  treat  the  precipi- 
tate with  dilute  jiitric  or  hydrochloric  acids.  Efferves- 
cence ensues,  the  liquor  assumes  a  darker  shade  of  color, 

a 

and  the  MUiant  brown  residue  is  tp  be  separated  by  fil- 
tration. .  This  tannin  is  not  pure,  but  cojatains,  according 
to  Davy,  a  compound  of  extractive  with  lime. 

6.  !3ouillon-Lagrange's  method  consists  in  precipitating 
the  infusion  of  galls,  by  carbonate  of  ammonia,  waahipg 
the  precipitate  with  cold  water,  and  digesting  repeatedljr 
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in  freefi  portions  of  alcohol  of  0.81 7.  TUs  prooess  is  no 
leM  drfectiye  'ihzaa,  that  ^  Beyenit. 
'  6.  Tionmdoiff  dii^eots  the  inftigion  of  three  parts  of 
powdered  galld  in  forty  parts  of  water,  for  three  days,  at 
atemperatnreof  70  ta  lOO^'  R  '  The  mixture  is  to  be  fre- 
^[oently  stinoed  daring  the  interviils,  and  ihenf  sfarained. 
This  Hianipalatian  is  repeated  four'  separate  times,  with 
as  many  tjoantities  of  fresh  water ;  aAd  when  the  gaHs 
are  exhausted^  the  strained  liqnoors  are  to  be  mixed  to- 
ge&er,  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  again  strained 
through  a  fine  sieve  in  order  to  se{)amte  extracthre  and 
suspended  matters;  H^apofation  is  then  continued  lintil 
the  filtrate  attains  the  consistence  of  a  jelly,  when  it  is 
to  be  dxied  upon  a  stover  and.  freed  from  gallic  acid,  by 
siscoessive  washings  with  alcohol  of'  .796°.  To  remove 
the  little  mucilaginouis  matter  which  it  contains,  Troms- 
doiff  advises  that  the  tacnnin  be  dissolved  in  pure  #ater, 
and  exposed*  to  the  air  until  the  surface  becomes  mouldy, 
wlien  it  must  be  filtered  and  evaporated  to  diyness.  The 
residue  is  pure  .tannin,  containing  some  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  is  to  be  separated  by  dissolving  in  water,  adding 
carbonate  of  potassa,  filtering  off  the  precipitate  and  treat- 
ing with  solution  of  .acetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down 
a  pulveruleiit  compound  of  tannin  and  oxide  of  lead. 
After  washing  and  drying  the  latter,  diffuse  it  in  water, 
saturate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  fitter  off  the 
solphuret  of*  lead  which  is  formed,  and  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  diyness.    The  residue  is  impure  tannin. 

.7.  Sertumer  employ  s  an  alcoholic  infusion  of  galls,  and 
precipitates  while  wtbrm,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potassa.  After  decanting  the  supernatant  liquid,  -  the 
residue  is  to  be.  washed  with  alcohol,  then  dissolved  in 
water,  the  potassa  to  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid,  the 
liquor  evaporated,*  and  the  residue  treated  with  dcohol. 
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After  precipitating  theexcess  of  sidphoiic  acid  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  liquid  is  to  be  filtered  and 
evaporated.  The  residue  is  tannin,  containing  only 
traces  of  gallic  acid.  * 

None.of  these  different  processes  fumiilh  tannin  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity.  Indeed,  its  characteristic  pro- 
perty of  being  soluble  in  water,  and  precipitating  gelatine, 
is  shared  by  other  substances  of  a  totally  different  nature, 
but  which  necessarily  are  comprised  under  the'  generic 
title  of  tannin ;  and  the  cfaemical  properties  oi  this  mixed 
substance  fu:e  those  now  referred  to.  ¥or  obtaining  a 
much  purer  tannin,  recent  investigations  have  gi^n  rise 
to  the  following  processes. 

8.  Lauberf  s  method,  which  possesses  advantages  supe- 
rior to  those  of  any  process  heretofore  given, 
^^  consists  in  infiising  60  grains  of  nutgall  in 
120  grains  of  ether,  for  24  hours^  tiien  -Stor- 
ing and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness. 
The  residue  is  tannin,  containing  a  littie  gallic 
acid. 

9.  The  nutgalls,  in  coarse  powder,  according 
.  to  Pelouze,  are  placed  in  a  long  [t)onical  tube 
(Fig.  1.),  the  narrow  mouth  of  which  is  loosely 
closed  with  cotton  wool;  and  the  tube  thus 
charged  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  rim  of  a  stout 
bpttie  as  a  receiver.  Common  sulphuric  ether 
is  then  poured  upon  the  galls,  and  as  it  tra- 
verses  the  powder,  it  takes  up  both  the  tannin  and  gallic 
^id.  .  The  latter,  however,  gives  a  lighter  and  more  fluid 
solution  tiban  tanni%  and  forms  the  upper  stratum  of 
the  ethereal  solution  which  has  traversed  the  galls  and 
dropped  into  the  receiving  bottle.  The  dense  and  dark 
colored  stratum  below,  contains  tannib.  The  galls  are 
treated  successively  with  new  quantities  of  ether,  until 
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tbey  ceaee  to  yield  soluble  matter.  The  several  ethereal 
sdjations ,  are  then  mixed  together,  and  poured  into  a 
separating  fmmel.  When  the  two  strata  have -formed, 
the  lower  one  ootitaining  the  tannin  is  drawn  off  into  a 
retort,  distilled  to  save  ether,  then  repeatedly  Ttrashed  with 
pnre  sulphuric  etb^,  to  remove  traces  of  gallic  acid,  and 
evaporated,  over  a  warm  sand-bath,  or  under  the  receiver 
of  an'  air-pump4  Ether  and  Water  are  disengaged  during 
the  desiccation ;  the  tannin  swells  up  and  becomes  bulky, 
and  forms-  brilliant,,  straw-tolored, .  resin-like  masses. 
The  yield  of  this  process  is  from  85  to  40  per  cent,  of 
tannm,  of  a  very  astringent  taste,'  entirely  free  from 
bitterness.  The  ether  for*  this  process  must  be  washed 
with,  water,  for  tannin  is  not  soluble  in  anhydrous  ether. 

10.  Domino's  method  is  a  modification  of  Pelouze's 
displacement  process,  aoid^has  thd  great  advantage  6f 
yielding  a;  large  product,  and  of  being  •  adapted '  for 
practice  on  a  maCnufacturing  6cale. 
•  The  powdered  galls  are  Idft  for  several  (Jays  in  a  damp 
cellar  to  absorb  moistun^.  At  the  en^  of  this  time  they 
are  transferred  to  a  wide-mouthed  jar,  and  are  made  into 
thin  paste  witii  commercial  ether  of  specific  gravity.  .750. 
After  thoroughly  mixing  its  contents  with  a  wooden 
stirrer,  the  vessel  id  to  be  hermetically  closed  and  left  at 
rest  for  24  hours.  Its  contents  are  then  transferred  to  a 
strong  linen  bag,  and'  subjected  to  gradual  pressure.  The 
syrupy  liquid  which  ^xtides  is  caught  in  a  receiver,  and 
evaporated  by  stove  heat  (at  100^  to  110°  P.),  in  shallow 
dishes.  The  tannin  puffs  up  and  dries,  in  the  'form  of 
light-colored  resin-like  scales. 

The  marc,  or  pressed  cake,  which  still  retains  some 
tannin,  is  made  to  yield  it  on  being  treated  in  the^  same 
manner  as  at  first,  but  with  ether  which  has  been  mixed 
with  six  per  cent,  of  water.     The  expressed  liquid  is 
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evaporated  to  dryoeBs  m  before. .  The  tannin  obtained 
hy  this  preoeaB^  aa  well  aa  bj  that  of  Pelouae^  though 
sufficiently  pose  for  the  purposes  of  medioine  and  the 
arts,  contains  a  little  chlorophjlle,  volatQe  oil,  galliCy  and 
ella^c  acids.  These,  according  to  Guibourt,  -may  be  re- 
moved by  repeatedly  agitating  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  the  tannin,  water,  and  washed  ether,  aqd  tiien  leaving 
the  bottle  or  containing  vespel.at  rest.  In  due  time,  the 
liquid  will  separate  into  three  strata,  of  which  the  low^ 
contains  tannin.  The  latter  being  drawn  off  firom  the 
other  two,  will,  on  being  evaporated  a^d-  dried  in  the 
usual  way,  yield  pure  tannin. 

11.  Taimin,  according'  to  Mohr,  dissolves  in  ether  of 
0.725,  and  forms  a  syrupy  liquid  which  posoesses  the 
peculiar  property  of  not  mixing  with  new  portions  of 
ether;  henee  it  follows  that  tannin  cannot  be  extracted 
by  ether  which  is  not  hydrated.  , 

The  syrupy  liquid,  upon  being  shaken  with  a  little 
water,  separates  after  repose  into  three  strata.  The 
lower  stratum  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  tannin ;  the  mid- 
dle layer  is  tannin  in  ether,  and  the  upper  one  is  ether 
containing  tannin  and  coloring  matter.  The  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  alcohol  renders  the  ethereal  ^lution  more 
fluid;  but  too  large  a  quantity  causes  the  strata  to  com- 
mingle. Mohr,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  ether 
used  for  extracting  tannin  fi'om  galls,  be  mixed  with  al- 
cohol in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  four  parts  of  ether^ 
In  this  way,  by  repeated  treatment  of  the  gall^  with 
fresh  quantities  of  alcoholized  ether,  until  they  were 
exhausted,  he  obtained  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  pure 
tannin. 
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MPimE  TAKNDT- 

Ohemiedl  l^opertie&.'r^Tim  substanoe  is  9  lnx)wii,  in- 
odorous, transparent,  friable,  unpFjrstallizable  soiid^  with 
a  shining  fractufe^  and  oi  an  aodd  astringent  taste,  but 
sweetish  after  taste.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  reddens 
litmus,  softens  between  tiie  fingers^  melts  at  a  slightly 
eletated-  temperature,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water;  but 
its  hot  solution,  ofB  cooling,  drops  a  bri^t  yellow  pow- 
der^  The  solution  is  of  a  brown  color,  and  is  n6t  affected 
by  exposure  eithet  tp  tit  or  moderate  heat. .  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  -abiiolilte  alcohol,  but,  according  to  Bichter,  is 
not  entirdy  taken  up  by  it  until  the  s4ditiQn  of  0.10  of 
Watw.  According  to  Proust,  Deyenic,  and  Davy,  it  will 
combine  with  oxygen,  but' becomes  altered  in  its  nature 
by  the  union.  Lagrange  say&>  that  this  absorption  of 
oxygen  g^ierates  gallic  add.  It  precipitates  albumen 
and  gelatine  from  its  solutions,  and  thus  fortDs  insoluble 
and  imputrescible-  compounds. 

Hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  precipitate  the 
aqueous  solution  of  tannin,  and  the  precipitate,  which  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol,  is  generally  a  compound  of  the 
acid  employed,  with  tannin. 

Infusion  of  nutgalls  is  also  precipitated  by  acetic,  ar- 
senic, malic,  oxalic,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  the  precipi- 
tate, after  being  washed  with  oold  water,  and  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  possesses  all  the  properties  of  tannin. 
Nitric  acid  .and  chlorine  readily  destroy  it^  the  first,  by 
converting  it  into  a  brownish-yellow  extractive  matter, 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Acoording  to  Proust,  pero:i^ide  of  tin 
gives  a  similar  reaction.  The  pure  alkalies  and  their 
carbonates  form  with  it  nearly  insoluble  compounds. 
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MetalB,  apparently,  are  without  any  decided  action  upon 
tannin ;  but  most  of  the  metallic  and  earthy  oxides  com- 
bine with  and  render  it  insoluble  in  water ;  and  the  same 
oxides  are  insoluble^  or  only  slightly  soluble  in.  this 
liquid.  '   / 

Thus,  baryta  and  lime-waters  •  disoohnr  solution  at 
tannin,  and  precipitate  a  compouid  of  .tannin  with  the 
earth,  which  is  very  slightly  sold^e .  in  wat6r,  and  is 
without  action  upon  gelatine.  The  peculiar  precipitate 
o£  tannin  with  gelatine  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being 
inseparable  into  its  two  constituents.  In  the  compounds 
of  tannin  with  the  alkalies  or  earths,^  the  latter  may  reiir 
dily  b^  abstracted  by  means  of  cm  acid.  By  stirringie* 
cently  precipitated  magnesia  or  altunina  into  a  solution 
of  tannin,  tannates  of  the  earths  are  produced j'  these  are 
insoluble  in  water  and  decomposable  by  acids  which  eli- 
minate the  tannin  and  leave  it  in  solution.  \  K  infusion 
of  nutgalls  is  treated  with  baryta,  strontia,  or  lime-water, 
the  resulting  precipitate  is  olive-colored,  and  composed 
of  tannate  and  gallate  of  the  earth  united  with  ^xt^actr 
ive.  By  boiling  the  magnesia  in  the  infusion,  the  preci- 
pitate which  forms  is  dirty  yellow,  insoluble,  and  com- 
posed of  tannin,  extractive,  and  magnesia ;  the  gallate  of 
magnesia,  simultaneously  generated,  remaining  in  solution 
and  imparting  to  it  a  greenish  color.  Albumen  in  small 
proportions  gives  similar  reactions.  In  larger  quantity, 
it  carries  down  all  the  constituents  of  the  infusion.*  The 
alkaline  ai^d  earthy  carbonates  also  throw  down  tannin 
and  extractive  from  the  infusion.  The  gallate  formed 
temains  in  solution  and  imparts  a'  greenish  color. 

Solution  of  taiinin  precipitates  many  of  the  metallic 
salts.  The  strength  of  the.  solution,  as  well  as  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  salt^  has  an  important  influence  in  the  re- 
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action.  In  copper  solutions  the  precipitate  is  oUve-greeil^ 
and  in  the  state  of  deutoxide. 

In  those  of  the  protosulphate  of* manganese  i^.is  a 
bright  green.  *  ^ 

In  those  of  nitrate  of  mercury  it  iB  a  bright  yetlow, 

In  thosis  of  titanium  it  is  blood  red.  •      ' 

In  those  €»f.d^utoxid&  of  iron  it  is  o[  a  blutsh  hue. 

In  those,  of  perbxide  of  iron  it  is  gMyish  black.   * 

Tapnin  atsp  unites  with  variot^s  kinds  of  bitter  prin- 
eiples,  with  starch,  gluten,  woody  fibre,  ^dbumen,  caseine, 
the  coloring  matter  of  blood,  osmak)me,  animal  mucus, 
kc.j  fimning'with  them  insoluble  or  only  slightly  soluble 
compounds. 

By  heat  it  swells  up,  decomposes,  and  when  distilled 
giyes  aA  acid  liquor^  which  blackens  iron  solutions,  owing 
to  the  formation  and  volatilization*  of  pyrogallic  "acid* 
A  little  empyreumatic  oil  passes,  over  at  the  same  time^ 
.and  the  residuum  in  the  retort  -is  a  bulky  charcoal, 
amounting,  lu^cording  to  Proust,  to  .0263  '6f  the  tannin 
emjfloyed. 

T^rirfie^.-^Notwithstanding  the  assiduous  labors  ,of 
the  numerous  chemists  who  have  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, it  was  a  long  time  before  tannin  was  separated  in  a 
pure  state.  Its  intimate  connection  and  combination 
with  the  extractive  matter  was  the  chief  impediment  to 
its  separation ;  and  the  difiGerenc6s  observed  in  specimens 
of  tannin  were  owing  in  part  to  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  this  impurity. 

The  least  impure  was  that  extracted  from  grape-seed, 
which  precipitates  gelatine  white.  -  (jelatine  is  precipi- 
tflKed  yellow  by  tannin  from  sumaoh  f  deep  red  by  tannin 
from  cinchona;  and  dark  brown  by  that  frgm  catechu. 

That  from  Brazil  wood,  the  hematine  of  Cheyreul, 
forms  with  gelatine  a  precipitate  very  soluble  in  water. 
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ThiB  BubBUnee  aeems  to  partake  oquallj  <tf  the  propertiea 
of  tannin  and  of  extractive  matter; 

FtouBt  affirma  that  there  axe  maay  kiadp  of  tannin  in 
plants,  just  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  resin;  bat  it  is 
possiUe  that  the  varieties  arise  from  comlnniatioiia  of  this 
body  with  the  substances  before  mentioned.  It  is  also 
known  that,  in  many  instances, -the  analogy  faetlreen 
tannin  and  gallic  acid,  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  w&psr 
rate  the  former  entirely  from  the  latter;  and,  movedver, 
that  tannin  is  convertible,  under  certain  circumstances^ 
into  gallic  acid.  For  example,  an  infusion  of  nutgaDa, 
will,  by  protracted  exposure  to  air,  have  Its.conteata  of 
tannin  mostly  transformed  into  gallic  acid. 

I.  Tannin  from  OsUechu. — Davy  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  extracting  tannin  from  catechu.  The 
alcoholic  tincture  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  the  rendue 
exhausted  with  Mrater  and  evappr^ted  to  .dr3niess.  Thife 
tannin,' though',  astringent  at  first,  has  a  sweetish  after 
taste ;  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  with  a  deep 
brown  color,  which  is  heightened  by  ammonia^  pofiassa, 
soda,  and  magnesia,  without  any  precipitate  being  fonbed. 
Sulphuric  and  hydrochbric  acids  give  a  light  brown  pre- 
cipitate. This  tannin  does  not  throw  down  the  prpt* 
oxide  of  iron,  but  precipitates  the  deutoxide  of  an  olive- 
green  color.  Starch,  gluten,  lignin,  gelatine,  albumen, 
&c.,  form  with  it -an  equally  insoluble  precipitate. 

IL  Tannin  from  the  Bark  of  Treee^  Swmacky  Owm  JSHnOj 
cfec.-^The  astringent  matter  of  vegetables^  though  indi»> 
criminately  designated  as  tannin,  presents  differences 
which  are  unin^portant  as  respects  its  application  to  tan- 
ning purposes,  but  materially  affect  its  chemical  habi- 
tudes. 

Heretofore,  tannin  has  been  classified  into  two  varie- 
ties, one  of  which  is  distinguished  for  giving  a  bluish 
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Uack,  and  the  other  a  dai:k  green  pxeoipitate  with  per- 
salts  of  iroiL 

*  Berzdiofl  a&d  oj&er  chemista  attribute  this  diflkrence 
to  accidental  impurities ;  but  Glenhouse  -thinks  that  the 
dissimilitude  as  to  the  color  of  the  precipitates  produced 
by  the  taniuns  of  different  sources  in  persaHs  of  iron,  is 
a  chemical  peculiarity,  indicating  that  they  are  not  iden- 
tioal.  MoreoYOr,  tannin  firotn  oak  bark^  and  certain  other 
sources,  unUke  that  from  galls  and  sumach,  does  not  yield 
prjrrogallic  acid  l^j,  destructive  distillation. 

The  following  is  a  list  of-  ihe  chief  varieti^  of  tannin, 
classified  in  accordance  with  their  relations  to  the  per* 
salts  of  iron:— r 

•1.  Ihnnin  whiA  forms  a  Blue  PSredpiiale  in  SolviioM 
of  Bsr9aU&  of  Iron. — Tannin  from  nutgaUs,  oak,  poplar, 
beech,  haoel,  chestnut,  maple,  horse-chestnut,  cherry, 
apricot,  plum,  elder,  and  oUier  barks;  sumach  and  log- 
wood, from  the  roots  of  liOirum  adlioawty  iris  pBettdac^ 
ru8y  g^m  urbamm$  (Avens) ;  polygonum  historpum  (bis- 
tort) ;  aJchemUla  vulgaris  (ladies  mantle) ;  from  the 
leaves  of  the  fLrhvtua  uva  ursi  (be£ur-berry) ;  amolhiSTa 
hiennis,  geranium  pratense ;  from  the  husks  of  the  bcesal' 
pina  coriaria;  firom  lentils,  &(K 

2.  Tannin  which  forms  a  Green  Precipitais  in  Solutions 
of  PsrsaUs  of  Iron. — Tannin  firom  catpchu  (juice  of  the 
mimosa  catechu) ;  gimi  kino  (juice,  of  the  oocdoloba  uvi- 
fera) ;  most  of  the  cinchona  barks  ;.horseK^estnut  bark ; 
the  roots  of  the  rtmiex  oAjuaiicus  (water  dpck) ;  tormen^ 
iiila  erecta  (septfoil) ;  krameria  triandria  (rhatany) ; 
pdypodium  JUix  mas  (male-fern) ;  tea,  and  badian,  a 
species  of  anise ;  the  leaves  of  salvia  officinaMs  (sage),  and 
of  arnica  montana  (Leopard's  bane),  and.  in  date-stpnes. 

m.  Artifi/dal  7bn>»w.— Hatchett  first  discovered  this 
substance  in  1800,  while  experimenting  upon  the  slow 
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carbonization  of  plants,  and  in  the  following  year  com-; 
municated  his  results  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Firgt  Variety. — Is  prepared  by  digesting  powdered  char- 
coal with  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  solution  ensues.  The 
proportions  are 

Charcoal'     .         .  '      .     .   .       1  part  by  weight. 
*  Nitric  acid  of  9p.  gr.  1.40    .       5  parts        " 
Water        ...        .10^  " 

The  acid  and  water  are*  mixed  together,  a'  part '  is 
poured '  upon  the  charcoal,  and  heated  along  with  it  in 
an  open  flask;  lively  ejpfervescence,  and  escape  of  nitrons 
•fumes  ensue.  After  two  days,  the  resijiue  of  the  acid  is 
added,  and- digestion  continued  until  the  entire^  solution 
of  the  charcoal.  The  resulting  liquor  is  ,of  a  de&p  brown 
color  and  transparent.  By  evaporation  to  dryness,  it 
leaves  artificial  tannin,  as  a  brown  mass,  containing  a 
slight  excess  of  acid,  which  is  to  be  removed  hy  repeated 
treatment  with  water,- antl  evaporation  io  dryness  at  a 
gentle  heat.  The  product  amounts  to  1.2  parte.  Any 
greater  quantity  is,  according  to  Hatchett,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  water.  '  - 

Chemical  Properties. — Artificial  tannin  is  a  browil*  in- 
odorous solid,  with  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  bitter  astring- 
ent taste,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water*  It  dissolves,  also, 
in'  alcohol  of  .800,  according  to  Thompson,  and  therein 
difiers  slightly  from  ordinary  tanniYi.  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion forms,  with  gelatine,  a  brown  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
hot  or  cold  watery  and  lighter  or  deeper  in  color  in  pro^ 
portion. to  the  strength  of  the  solution.  This  compound 
consists^  according  to  Hatchett,  of  86  tannin  and  64  ge- 
latine in  100  part«.  With  sulphuric  -and  hydrochloric 
acids  it  gives  an  abundant  broWn  precipitate,  soluble  in 
boiling  water;  the  gelatine  being  precipitated.     Nitrio 
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acid  disBolves  it  unaltered,  wbeieaa  every  other  variety 
of  tannin  i^  decomposed. by  it.       * 

It  combines  with  pota88l^  sodi^ .  add  ammonia,  forming 
solutions  which  deepen  in  color,  and  become  cloudy  in 
a  few  hours%  r  With  carbonate  of  potassa,  the  behavior 
is  '  similar^  except  *that^  AUber  a  time,  instead  of  mere 
cloudiness^  a  magma  is  jMrecipitated  from  the  solutioii. 
If  the  aaimoniacal  solution,  be  evaporated  to  diyness,  the 
aquepus  solution  of  the  residue  will  not  precipitate  gela- 
tine unless  thd  ammcmia  iietained  in  it  is  first  removed 
by  neutralization  with  'hydrpcblodc  acid*  The' alkaline 
eartl^y  such  as  lime,-  strontia,  baryta,  and  magnesia, 
form,  with  artificial  tannin,  precipitates  veiy .  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  The  metallic  oxides  are*  also*  thrown 
down  j&om  their  solutions  by  artificicd  tannin,  and  gene- 
sally  bf  a  dbocolate  color. 

Heated  gradually  in  a  i^etort,  it  yields  at  fi,r8t  water, 
and^  afterwards  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and 
another  gas,\ which  is  probably  nitrogen.  '  The  n^siduum 
is  a  charcoal,  amounting  to  0.425  per  cent,  of  the  tannin 
subjected  to  distillation. 

According  to  Chevreul,  this  tannin  is  a  compound  of 
nitrous  or  nitric  acid,  with  a^  carbonaceous  matter. 

Hatchett  remarks  that  all  kinds  of  carbon,  whatever 
their  source,  will  yield  artificial  tannin  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid.  Other  substances  will  also  furnish  it.  -  Vege- 
table carbon,,  however,  is  the  most  convenient  iand  prolific 
source. 

Second  Variety: — This  is  prepared  by  treating  indigo, 
resins,  and  similar  substances  rich  in  carbon,  with  nitric 
acid,  in  the  manner  above  directed.  The  solution  of 
indigo  thus  made,  gives*  a  very  bitter  orange-colored 
residue,  soluble  in  water.    It  forms  an  insoluble  ^  com- 
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pound  with  gelatine,  reacts  with  metallic  salts  more  feebly 
than  tannin,  and  contains  nitTic  or  nitrous  tusid. 

Third.  Variety ^--^  obtained  by  dissohing  camphor  or 
<me  .of  the  resins  in  sulphuric  add,  and  digesting  tmtil 
the  solution  becomes  black.  Gold  wat6^  is  then  added. 
The  blidck  powder  which  precipitates  is  to  be  digested 
in  alcohol  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
brown  residue  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water,  forms  an 
insoluble,  precipitate  with  gelatine^  and  reacts  feebly  with 
persulphate  of  iron.  According  to  Ohevreul,  tiiis  variety 
of  tannin  contains  hyposulphuric  acid. 

IV.  Ibn^im  yix)m  mn(>w^  ASburoe*. — Havingiriiown  that 
many  substances -by  combination  with  certain  adds  yield 
either  natural  or  artificial  tannin,  it  is  more  thaB  piofoable 
that  tannin  is  not  an  immediate^  vegetable  prindple,lmt  a 
true  compoimd  of  a  peculiar-substance,  and  an  acid,  with 
more  or  less  of  extractive  matter,'  and  thns  constituting 
the  different  varieties  of  natural  tannin. 

1.  Thus  the  tannin  from  nutgalls,  oak  barky  sumach, 
willow,  horse-chestnut,  cherry,  &c.,  is  nnited  inth  a 
greater  or  less  amount  of  gaUio  add,  from  wbieh  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  it  entirely.  The  older  i^e  plant,  the 
smaller  the  (quantity  of  tannin,  and  consequentiy  the 
more  of  gallic  add  is  contained  m  it. 

2.  The  artificial  tannins  are  always  combined  with 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

3.  It  is  alsain  the  acid  fruits,  such  as  the  jpomegranate^ 
that  tannin  exists ;  and  generally,  associated  with  gallic 
acid,  and  the  vegetable  acid  of  the  firuit,  which  possibly 
may  be  tl^e  source  of  the  tannin. 

Chemists  reckon  ^^nr  varieties  of  tanjiin. 

1.  Natural  tannin^  comjprising  several  species  origi- 
nating from  the  different  proportions  of  extractive  and 
gallic  acids. 
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2.  Art^ieial  tanniny.  obtained  by  tbe  uc^on  fif  nitric 
add  upon  eharooal. .  '      .  ' 

3.  Artifidai  tarmmy  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  indigo  and  the  reaihs. 

4.  Artificial  tannin,  obtained  by  the  tiction  of  sulphuric 
acid  upon  the  resinfa  and  campbon 

PtfRE  TANNdr. 

Chemical  PrcperUea. — "^xxice  tannin  \A  coloriess,  inodor- 
OUB,  very  astringent,  and  largely  soluble  in  water.  This 
aolution  reddens  litmus,  «nd  hence  its  acid  reaction  has 
poocnred  for  it  U^  name  of  tannic  add.  Moreover,  it 
decomposea  the  alkaline  carbonates  with  effervescence, 
and  as  the  solution  forms  with  most  of  the  jmetallic  solu- 
tions,  predpitates  which  are  true  tannates,  it  is  entitled 
to  be  ranked  among  the  acids.  Solutions  of  the  proto- 
aait  of  iron  do  not  disturb  this  solution,  unless  both  are 
oenoentrated;  but  those  of  the  peroxide  give  ah  abund- 
ant blue  procipitate.  This  precipitate  is  formed  only'by 
the  excess  of  acid,  for  the  portion  first  added  is  decom- 
posed in  reducing  the  peroxide  to  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
the  precipitate  whicb  is  eventually  produced,  is  a  mixed 
cdmpound  of  proto  and  per  tannate  of  iron. 

Alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  tannin,  but  ty  no .  means 
80  largely  as  water;  their  solvent  power  decreasing  in 
pn^rtion  as  they  a^pproacfa  the  anhydrous  state.  These 
solutions,  by  prolonged  exposuro  to.the  air,  absorb  oxygen 
and  deposit  crystals  of  gallic  add.  Apotheme  is  also  an 
accompanying  product  of  the  slow  converdon  of  tannin 
and  tanning  solutions  by  exposuro  to  air.  It  .is  a  dark 
brown  substance  soluble  in  water^  and  is  the  source  of 
the  objectioiiable  color  of  ^several  kinds  of  leather.  - 

As  beforo  observed,  tannin  has  not  been  obtained  in  a 
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crystallized  form,  although  attempts  have  been  made  with 
various  solvents*  When  burned  upon  platiniim  foil^  it 
leaves  no  residue. 

A  coneentrated  solution  gives  an  abundant  white  pie-* 
cipitate,  with  sulphuric,  hydrochjoric,  nitric,  phosphoric, 
and  arsenic  acids ;  but  not  with  oxalic,  tartaric^  lacfic, 
acetic,  citric,  succinic,  and  selenious  acids.  Nor  does 
sulphurous  acid  gas  cause  a  precipitate.  By  being  heated 
with  nitric  acid,  tannin  is  rapidly  decomposed  with  the 
evolution  of*  nitrous  fumesr,  anid  converted  into  crystals 
of  oxalic  acid. 

The  salts  of  cinchona,  quinia,  brucia,  strychnia,  codeia^ 
narcotina,  and  morphia,  form,  with  solution  of  tannin, 
white  precipitates,  very  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  only 
slightly  in  water. 

Poured  into  solutionB  containing  an  ex:ceB8  of  gelatine, 
it  produces  a  white,  opaque  precipitate,  soluble,  particu- 
larly by  heat,  in  its  own  liquid.  On  the  contrary,  wh,en 
the  tannin  predominates,  the  precipitate,  instead  of  dis- 
solving when  heated,  collects  into  grayish  elastic  coagula. 
In  either  caae  the  liquid,  when  filtered,  is  colored  deeply 
blue  by  the  persalts  of  iron. 

The  insolubility  of  the  compound  of  tannin  "with  gela^ 
tine  is  no  guarantee  of  the  purity  of  the  former  or  of  the 
absence  or  presence  of  gallic  acid.  Pelouze  determines 
these  facts  by  leaving  the  suspected  tannin  in  contact  with 
a  piece  of  hide  freed  from  hair  and  prepared  fcM*  the  tan- 
vat.  Afl;er  a  time,  durilng  which  the  Uquid  is  repeatedly 
stirred,  it^  is  filtered,  when,  if  the  tannin  is  pure,  there 
iano  residue  left  uncombined  with  the  hide }  and  the  water 
->  used  as  menstruum  does  not  give  the  slightest  color  with 

salts  of  iron,  and  moreover  is  tasteless,  and  evaporates 
'    without  residue.     If  the  tannin  contains  the  slightest 
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trace  of  gallic  acid^  then  the  liquid  is  perceptibly  tinged 
of  a  blue  color  by  the  salts  of  iron. 

Gelatinous  alumina^  when  mixed  with  solution  of  tan- 
nin^  is  rapidly  absorbed^  a!i}d  produces  an  insoluble  com- 
pound. The  supernatant  liquor  does  not  color  the  salts 
of  iron  blue.    Gallic  acid  behaves  similarly. 

At  the  temperature  of  boiling  oil  (630^  F.),  tannin  is 
decomposed  into  water^  carbonic  acid,  and  an  abundant 
residue  of  metagallic  acid,  or,  in  other  ^ords,  the  same 
products  SB  from  gallic  acid.  But  with  tannin,  whatever 
the  care  observed  in  maintaining  the  temperature  uni- 
forinly  at  as  low  a  degree  as  will  suffice  for  the  reaction, 
liie  generation  of  a  notable  quantity  of  metagallic  acid 
is  unavoidable* 

Tannin,  as  formerly  prepared,  in  an  impure  fcnm,  was 
composed,  according  to  Berzelius,  of 

Carbon       .        :        .        .        .        .    52.69 
Oxygen      .        .        ^        .        .        .    43.45 

Hydrogen  ,        .        .        •        .        .      3.86 

100.00 

m 

The  more  recent  analyses  of  pure  tannin,  by  Pelouze^ 
prove  that  its  composition  is  GiaHaQis  = 

• 

Carboa      .        .        .    '    .        .        .    61.77 
Hydrogen  .        .        .        ...      3.»8 

Oxygen      .        .        .        .        ■.        .    44.26 

lOO.QO 


CHAPTER  IV. 


QAJJUO  ACID. 


Galuo  acid  was  first  obtained  bj  Scheele,  in  1788| 
from  nutgalls^  whence  its  name.  .  It  exists  also  in  the 
cypress  nut,  arnica  flowers,  white  hellebore,  nusadow  saf- 
fron (cdchicum  autvmnale)^  and  in  a  large  number  <^ 
astringent  barks,  as  a  concomitant  of  tannin,  but  not  in 
any  considerable  quantity.  To  be  obtained  abundaoitlyy 
the  assistance  of  active  chemical  agents  is  necessary. 

Preparation. — 1.  ScheeUs  Process, — A  strong  aqueous 
infusion  of  nutgalls  is  made,  and  afler  being  filtered, 
is  exposed  for  some  time  at  70°,  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere.  Gradual  fermentation  ensues,  and  the 
tannin  is  more  or  les&  transformed  into  gallic  acid;  a 
mouldy  scum  being  simultaneously  generated.  After 
two  months  the  scum  is  removed,  and  the  yellow  or 
grayish  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  separated 
from  the  liquid,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,,  filtered, 
and  cautiously  evaporated  and  set  aside,  in  order  that 
the  gallic  acid  may  crystallize  upon  cooling.  Solution 
in  water,  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  and  recrys- 
tallization,  will  remove  all  impurities  from  the  acid. 

2.  Fiedler's  Process. — Three  hundred  grains  of  pow- 
dered nutgalls  are  to  be  boiled  in  five  thousand  grains  of 
water,  and  filtered.  To  the  filtrate,  add  six  hundred 
grains  of  alum,  the  alumina  of  which  has   been  pre- 
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cipitated  by  carbonate  of  potaasa^  stir  the  mixture,  leave 
it  at  •rddtr  until  t^e  next  day,  ^nd  then  filter.  Wafih  the 
precipitate  with  warm  water,  until  what  passes  through 
ceases  to  Macken  sulphate  of  iron ;  mix  the  wash 
liquors,  conceniMte  by  careful  evaporation,  and  set 
aside.  The  gallic  acid  crystallifles,  on  cooling,  in  fine 
needles.  ' 

^.  Vt^s  jyitx;esr;-^Add  muriate  of  tin  to  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  nutgalls  until  it  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate; 
filter,  diffuse  the  precipitate  in  water,  treat  with  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas;  filter,  and  evaporate  the 
filtrate.    GaU^  acid  will  crystfillize  out  on  coplingv 

4.  Brabcmnota  Process, — Powdered  nutgalb  are  to  be 
dienched  with  water  and  exposed  to^he  air  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  firom  70^  to  75^.  A.  quiet  reaction  ensues,  and 
the  mixture  becomes  pasty.  This  paste  is  subjected- to 
pressure,  and  is  then  heated  with  boiling  water,  which 
dissolves  out  the  galMc  acid  and  yields  it  in  impure  crys- 
tab  by  evaporation.  It  may  be  freed  from  color  by 
solution  in  water,  filtering  through  bone-black,  and  re- 
crystallization. 

5.  -Keni^  Process. — B.  N.  Kent  obtained  gallic  acid 
firom  itik  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air,  by  agitating 
it  with  an  equal  volume  of  sulphuric  ether  devoid  of 
alcohol,  allowing  the  two  strata  of  liquids  to  sepitrate  by 
repose,  decanting  the  ethereal  stratum,  and  distilling 
nearly  to  dryness.  The  residue^  on  cooling,  deposits 
crystals  of  gallic  acid.  The  ether,  in  this  jprocess,  takes 
up  gallic  acid  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  constituents 
of  the  ink.  * 

6.  WetherUTs  Pirooess. — Thirteen  drachms  of  dry  tan- 
nin are  to  be  boiled  with  twenty-two  fiuidounces  of  sul- 
phuric acid  of  1.84^,  diluted  with  four  times  its  volume 
of  water.     Crystals  of  gallic  acid  are  deposited,  the  pro- 
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duct  amounting  to  upwards  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  tannin 
employed.  This  process  is  founded  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  gallic  acid  differs  from  tannin  only  in  containing 
water.  The  separation  of  this  constituent  is  eflS^ted^  in 
the  above  process^  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Pboferties. — This  add,  when  pure,  is  in  veiy  white 
silky  needles,  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air*.  It  is 
inodorous,  of  an  acid,  slightly  astringent,  but  sweetbh 
taste,  and  reddens  litmus.  It  dissolves  in  100  parts  of 
cold  and  in  3  of  hot  water.  This  sdution,  by  exposure^ 
becomes  covered  with  mould,  and  spontaneously  decoiki- 
poses  and  turns  brown.  It  is  also  soluble  in  4  or  5  parts 
of  cold,  and  in  1  part  of  hot  alcohol.  The  -spirituous 
solution,  though  more  permanent  than  the  aqueous,  also 
yields  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  light;  for,  even  if  the  containing  vessel 
be  closely  stoppered,  the  liquid  soon  becomes  colored. 
By  a  gentle  heat  it  may  be  sublimed,  and  it  is  this  mode 
which  Deyeux  re^commends  for  obtaining  it  pure.  At  a 
red  heat,  it  is  partially  decomposed.  The  aqueous  8olu« 
tion  of  gallic  acid,  upon  treatment  with  potassa,  soda,  or 
ammonia,  assumes  a  reddish-yellow  color,  which  turns 
to  deep  brown  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  probably  from 
i^bsorption  of  oxygen.  By  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  sdvent^ 
and  certain  precautions,  definite,  crystallized,  and  soluble 
compounds  of  the  acid  with  these  bases  may  be  formed. 
If'  the  acid  is  associated  with  tannin,  it  decomposes  nearly 
all  the  permanent  metallic  salts.  With  baryta,  strontia^ 
and  lime,  it  forms  slightly  soluble  compounds.  Its 
affinity  for  magnesia  is  very  strong,  and  the  compound 
which  it  forms  with  that  earth  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  excess  of  acid.  Gallic  acid  is  also  neutralized 
\jiy  alumina. 
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Gallic  aoid  giyes  • 

An  oran^e^dhw  precipitate  \Y^tIi  the  soluble  salts  of 

merouTff. 
A  brown  precipitate  with  the  soluble  sc^ts  of  co]^>er^ 
A  lemonryellow  precipitate  with  the  soluble  salts  of 

hiamuffi.  . 
A  white^  precipitate  with  thq  soluble  salts  of  lead. 
A  deep  line-black  precipitate  with  the  soluble  salts  of 

peroxide  of  iron. 

This  last  per-compound  of  iron  is  the  basis  of  black  ink 
and  of  black  dyes.  Its  characteristic  behavior  with  iron 
renders  g^c  acid  an  efficient  reagent  for  the  detection 
of  salts  of  that  metal.  With  protosalts  of  iron,  it  gives  no 
color.  Pure  gallic  acid,  when  free  from^tannin,  does  not 
produce  any  change  in  solutions  of  gelatine  or  alkaline 
salts.  It  is  consequently  of  no  value  for  tanning  pur- 
poses, and  proper  precautions  must  be  observed  to  pro- 
tect the  tan  liquor  from  decomposing  influences,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  loss  that  would  accrue  by  the  conversion  of 
its  tannin  into  gallic  aoid,  or  other  eqyaUy  valueless  de- 
rivatives. ,  The  tannin  fitx)m  galls' and  sumach  is  particu- 
larly susceptible  in  this  respect;  the  malic  acid  of  th^ 
latter  serving  to  a  ferment  to  promote  the  transforma- 
tion.  The  only  service  of  gallic  aoid  in  tanning  is  to 
swell  the  hides  which  have  been  cleansed  in  lime-water, 
and  thus  facilitate  the  penetration  of  the  ooze.  For  this 
purpose,  they  toe  suspended  in  spent  liquors,  which 
always  contain  gallic  acid,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  strong  liquor.'  Sulphuric  acid  would  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  is  frequently  employed. 

By  dry  distillation  in  a  retort  over  an  oH  bath,  heated 
cautiously  to,  and  maintained  at  ^20^,  it  gives  off  pure 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  white  miblimate  of  pyrogallic 
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acid  in  brilliant  crystalline  plates,  which  IJUve  the  dome 
of  the  retort.  No  water  or  empyreumatic  matters  are 
formed;  nor  is  there  any  residue  remaining.  If,  how- 
ever, the  heat  gf  the  bath  be  rapidly  increased,  so  aa  to 
make  the  oil  boil,  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  instead  of 
the  <5rystalline  sublimate ;  water  distils  over,  and  a  bril- 
liant black  mass  remains  in  the  retort.  Thii^  laiter  re- 
sembles carbon  ill  appearance,  and  is  tasteless  aAd  inso- 
luble, and  being  a  true  acid  has  been  termed  by  Pelouze 
the  metagallic. 

The  composition  of  crystaUized  gallic  add,  aoeording 
to  Pelouze,  is  C7HA+HO- 

Carbon  . 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen 


•  .                    •                    • 

t 

•  .                    •                    « 

.                        .                       •                        a 

• 

50,10 

3.64 
46.26 
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• 

1 
1 

This  title  has  been  given  by  Braconnot  to  a  substance 
simultaneously  formed  with  gallic  axjid,  by  the  pro- 
tracted exposure  of  moistened  galb  to  contact  with  air. 
Gallic  acid  is  dissolved  out  with  boiling  water  j  and  the 
residue  treated  with  dilute  potassa  ly€f  to  extract  the 
ellagic  acid.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  added  to  this  lye 
throws  down  the  acid  in  yellow  powder.  It  is  tasteless, 
almost  insoluble,  slightly  reddens  litmus,,  and  forms 
crystalline  salta  with  the  alkaline  bases. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  various  derivatives  of 
tannic  acid  (CieHjOu) : — 

1.  Oxytanmc  acid  (GiaHgOn),  generated  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  potassa  and  the  atmosphere. 
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2.  Mdanotannic  add  (OiiHeOg^  generated  by  the  joint 

action  of  potassa^  air,  and  heat. 

3.  MdanogaJlic  acidy  MeUtgaUic  (CiaHaOa),  by  the.  sudden 

action  and  continuance  of  a  temperature  of  480^. 

4.  QdUic  add  (C7H3O0),  by  the  acticxi  of  air  and  water 

'    alone,  or  by  the  joint  action  of  heat>  water,  and 
sulphuric  add. 

5.  EUagic  add  (C7H9O4),  by  the  action  of  air  and  water. 

6.  PoLradlagic  add  (CjHfii)^  by  th$  joint  action  of  water, 

,  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  temperature  of  285^. 

7.  J^rogaliic  tdd  (GqHsQi),  by  sublinlation  of  galls,  or 

of  gaUie  add  at  410^. 

As  this  acid  plays  no  part  in  tanning,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  extend. the  description.  Felouze's  formula  for  it  is 
C7HP4+HO-  \ 

56.69^ 

2.48  >Anl>ydrou$. 
.        .       4L«3J 


Carbon 
Hydrogen    . 
Oxygen 


^p^ 


100.00 


CHAPTER   V 


EXTRACTIVE. 


The  opinion  of  chemists  generally  is  adverse  to  the 
consideration  of  extractive  as  an  immediate  principle  of 
plants.  It  is  rather  a  mixture  of  acid  and  of  coloring 
and  nitrogenqus  matters.  Albumen^  taxmin,  staroh^ 
gluten,  &c.,  may  also  be  constituents  according  to  the 
source  of  the  extractive.  Strictly  speaking,  extractive 
does  not  exist  as  such  in  vegetable  substances,  but  is 
generated  by  the  action  of  heat,  the  oxygen  of.  the  air, 
or  by  chemical  agents  upon  the  constituents  of  the  plant. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  of  uniform  composition,  but  va- 
ries in  its  chemical  characters. 

The  older  chemists  applied  the  term  ^^  extract  to  the 
incongruous  mixture  obtained  by  evaporating  the  juice 
or  aqueous  infusion  of  plants  to  inspissation.  The  ap^ 
plication  of  the  term  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
residue  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  alcoholic  or 
ethereal  solutions ;  but  it  is  now  limited  to  a  peculiar 
body  contained  in  these  extracts,  and  is  still  considered 
to  be  an  independent  principle  by  a  large '  number  of 
chemistji. 

Hermbstadt  dired;ed  the  evaporation  to  dryness  of  an 
infusion  of  saSron,  as  his  method  of  obtaining  it  in  a  state 
of  purity ;  but  the  product  thus  obtained  could  not  bp 
other  than  an  aqueous  extract. 
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The  extractive  principle  is  soluble  in  water^  and  the 
liquid,  which  is  always  colored^  yields  by  evaporation  a 
deep  brown,  brittle  esitractive  of  a  bitter  taste,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  aknost  insoluble  in. ether.  When  oxidized, 
it  is  insoluble  in  water ;  chlorine  precipitates  it  from  itb 
solutions  in  dark  yellow  flakes,  termed  by  Saussure 
Apoiheme;  it  is  also  precipitated  by  strong  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  *  With  most  of  the  metallic  salts,  it 
forms  insoluble  compounds ;  and  by  distillation  yields  an 
ammoniacal  liquor. 

Deyeux  and  Vauquelin  found  it  in  the  sap  of  all  the 
trees  which  they  examinied.  It,  or  rather  its  conatitu-*. 
enjts,  forms  a  pa^  of  the  barks  of  all  trees  whi<ih  have  as 
yet  been  analyzed.  -  Davy  found  it  in  numberless  trees, 
KcA  especially  in  the  bark -of  the  oak  pf  the  Leicester 
and  common  willows,  Spanish  chestnut,  elm,  &c.  •  It  ex- 
ists also  in  the  catechu,  senna,  and  Peruvian  bark,  &c. 
In  fact,  accordmg  to  Thon^pson,  extractive  is  always  an 
associate  of  tannin.  Still,  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  that 
extractive  is  a  compound  of  seteral  vegetable  principles, 
vaiying  in  character  with  the  plant  whence  it  is  obtained, 
and  thus  more  or  less  influencing  th^  operation  of  tan- 
ning. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

TANNING   MATEBIALS. 
TANKIVG  JUICBS. 

The  sap  of  a  plant  is  its  life-juice^  whi<^l]t  starts  into 
moti(m  as  soon  as  the  genial  waxmth  of  spring  arouses  it 
from  its  winter  torpor.  It  asicends  firom  the  vootB  axid  i» 
the  source  of  all  the  secretions  of  the  plant.  Ii^  its  ori- 
ginal and  natural  state^  it  congists  of  gaseous  and  earthy 
matters  dissolved  in  water;  but  in  coursing  the  permeable 
tissue  or  sapwood  of  the  tru^ky  it  takes  up  other  suV 
stanoes.  These  serve  a^  nourishment  to  the  plant^  which 
assimilates  th^m  by  the  action  of  its  vital  chemistry. 
The  sap  is  a  clear,  transparent,  colorless  liquid^  ^omei- 
times  insipid,  occasionally  sweet,  and  nearly  always  add. 
Confined  in  a  bottle,  its  fermentation  becomes  so  active 
as  to  drive  out  the  cork ;  it  has  then  acquired  acidity, 
and  is  more  or  less  turbid.  By  exposure  to  air,  it 
becomes  yellow  and  brown,  and  deposits  flakes  of  an 
albumino-extractive  character. 

Vauquelin  and  Deyeux,  who  made  numerous  analyses 
of  saps,  found  tannin  in  the  following : — 

1.  In  the  sap  of  the  beech-tree  {/agus  at/hatica) .  The 
analyses  were  made  in  March  and  at  the  end  of  April. 
During  the  latter  month,  it  was  of  a  fawn  red  color, 
had  a  tan-like  taste,  and  slightly  reddened  litmus.     In 
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either  month  it  was  composjMl  of  much  water;  taiuid]!i 
preisipitirting  sulphate  of  iron  black;  mucus  and  ez- 
tractive  matters ;  acetates  of  potssto  and  alumiuay  and 
gallic  and  acetic  adds. 

Tannin  is  also  found  in  the  sa{>  of  the  oak^  and  pro- 
bably in  thai  of  many  other  trees. 

As  soon  as  the  tep  reaches  the  leayes,  it  undergoes 
various  transformatums,  and  is  converted  into  liquids 
which  circulate  in  vessels  returning  towards  the  rootsw 
These  liquids  differ  in  their  nature.  Some  are  saccharine, 
and.  others  mucilaginous,  gummy,  resinous,  oily,  milky, 
astringent,  &c. 

A  large  number  of  these  vegetable  saps  contain  tanuin, 
and  we  will  name  two  whidi  have  been  analyzed. 

1.  The  sap  of  an  old  horse-chestnut,  dried  upon  the 
bark,  and  having  the  appearance  of  chalk,  was  foUnd  to 
contain  tannin,  which  gave  a  green  color  with  the  sul- 
phate of  iron. 

2.  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  cachou,  known  under 
the  names  of  catechu>  terra  jef/pcnica. 

m 

CATECHU,  TEBRA  JTAPONICA,  OR  CXTHdR. 

Thi^  is  a  product  of  the  fruit  of  the  mimoaa  ccUec^v^ 
obtained  by  evaporati^  the  decoction.  Catechu  is  im- 
ported from  Calcuttai  and  several  varieties  are  f^und  in 
commerce. 

1.  Cake  ^teoAu.-^This  variety  is  brought  to  us  in 
circular,  plano-convex  cakes,,  with  rounded  edges,  the 
size  and  weight  of  whicSi  vary  from  two  to  sijt'  inches 
in  diameter,  and^  from  severiU  ounces  to  two  pounds. 
Externally  they  are  dark  b&wn^  and  smooth,  internally 
always  brown,  frequently  dark,  sometimes  blackish,  and 
rarely  of  a  light  yellow  or  chocolate  Qolor,  and  mote  or 
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less  cellular.  The  fracture  is  smooih  in  the  compact 
parts,  atid  rough  or  spongy  in  other  portions.  This 
variety  is  ofiten  of  good  quality. 

.  2.  Bsgu  Catechu. — This  derives  itp  name  from  the 
province  in  Burmah,  whence  it  is  obtained.  It  comes 
in  masses  of  one  hundred  pounds'  weighty  but  as  met 
with  in  the  shops  is  in  angular  irregular  fragments^  in 
double  layers,  with  leaves  intervening.  This  is  an 
excellent  quality  of  catechu,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
compactness,  shining  fracture,  and  deep  brown  color. 

3.  Bengal  Catechu  is  originally  in  the  form  of  quad- 
rangular cakes  about  two  or  three  inches  long  and  broad; 
but  as  found  in  market,  is  in  fragments*  It  is  rusty 
brown  externally,  and  dark  brown  or  brownish  gray 
internally,  and  has  a  rough,  dull  fracture. 

4.  Bombay  Catechu  occurs  in  globular  lumps,  of  the 
size  of  an  orange,  flattened,  and  two  pieces  -generally 
adhering  together.  It  resembles  the  Bengal  catechu  in 
color  and  fracture. 

5.  Gambir.— This  is  an  astringent  extract,  imported 
from  the  East  Indies  under  the  name  of  terra  japonioa. 
It  is  prepared  fix)m  the  unoaria  gambiry  or  naticlea  gamhiry 
and  contains,  according  to  Esenbeck,  from  36  to  40  per 
cent,  of  tannin.  It  is  in  cube6,.with  sides  of  an  inch  square. 
External  color  deep  yellow  or  reddish  brown,  but  paler 
within;  fracture  dull  and  earthy;  taste  bitter  and 
astringent,  but  subsequently  sweetish.  Is  porous,  lighter 
than  water,  wholly  soluble  in  it  by  boiling;  swells  up 
when  heated,  and  leaves  but  little  ash  when  burned. 

6.  Arechoc  Catechu. — From  ihQ  anrecha  catechuy  a  palm 
of  India.  Obtained  by  evaporating  a  decoction  of  the 
nuts.  There  are  two  varieties,  viz.,  kaasuy  black,  astring- 
ent, and  intermixed  with  husks;  and  courpy  which  is 
yellowish  brown  with  an  earthy  fracture.     The  latter  is 
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made  from  the  nuts,  which  have  already  been  partially 
exhausted  in  yielding  the  former. 

As  found  in  commeroe,  catechu  is  often  adulterated 
with  stiM^h,  i^hich  is  readily  detected  .by  treatment  with 
water.,  which  will  dissolve  the  eatechu  and*  leave  the 
starch  as  residue.  .  This  residue,  moreover,  gives  a  jelly 
upon  being  boiled  wiUi  water.  Davy'i^  analyses  of  cate- 
chu* give  the  folio  wing,  results :-— 

Bengal  Catechu.    Bombay  CafM^ho. 


Taonin  .        .        .  97 

Extractive  ( Oatechuic  odd)  73 

Mucilage        .        .        .  16- 

Residue  of  lime  stud  alumina  14 


200 


109 
68 
13 
10 

200 


CoopeV  found  in  cutchy  which  is  a  commercial  pame 
ht  ciatechu, 

Water 12.8 


Tannin     . 
Extractive  matter 
Gummy         ". 
Resinous        " 
Insoluble  residue 


47.7 
9.2 

13.6 
6.8 
9.4 

99.5 


The  white  coating  which  invests  the  leather  made 
with  decoction  of  catechu^  is  catechuine:  or  tanningenic 
acid^  one  of  the  constituei^ts  of  the  drug.* 
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This  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  certain  plants,  met  with 
in  commerce,  in  brown,  dry,  shining  masses  or  grains. 


*  GooPEBi  Phil.  Mag.  8d  ser.  xxiy. 
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There  sre  sevenl  Tttieties:  1.  Afbicav  hho,  firqm  tibe 
plertjfcarpuB  erinaceue;  2.  ASIATIC  KHVO^  from  the  pterfh 
oarpuB  manupium  ;  3.  AxEOCijr  Knro^  from  a  deooetiQii 
of  the  fihroQS  wood  of  eooodkiba  uti/era.  The  Afticaiiy 
which  18  the  most  camanxm  kind,  di£ki8  from  the  rest  is 
OQming  in  miAll,  angular,  jittering,  Uack  granules, 
giving  a  beautiful  farownish-ied  powder.  It  consistB  of 
seyenty-five  parts  of  tannin  and  extractive,  twent3r-:foiv 
parts  mucilage,  and  one  pact  lignin  (  Vauquelin).  Kino- 
tannin  forms  a  red  mass,  and  yields  no  pjn^allic  acid 
in  dry  distillation. 


TEGETJlBLE  FUXGI,  or  BXCBESCEKGE9'  GONTAIKINQ  TAKNIK. 

Xutgalls. — This  material  is  so  rich  in  tamiin  that  it 
merits  an  extended  notice.  The  name  of  nutgall  ap- 
plies to  the  round  exci^scences  upon  the  quercus  infeo- 
toria.  They  are  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect 
called  by  LinnsBua  cynipa  quercus  /dii,  and  by  Geoffroy, 
diplolepsis  gaUce  tinctorice.  These  excrescence,  which  re- 
sult from  a  morbid  action,  induced  as  above  stated,  have 
their  source  in  the  juice  of  the  plant,  to  which  they  are 
mote  or  less  similar  in  chemical  character.  The  above 
species  of  oak  is  very  plentiful  throughout  Asia  Minor 
from  the  Archipelago  to  the  confines  of  Persia,  and  from 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  even  into  Syria.  It  seldom 
attains  a  greater  height  than  six  feet.  Its  stem  is 
crooked ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green  color,  and 
the  acorn  is  two  to  three  times  larger  than  its  cup. 

The  cynips  is  a  small^  hymenopterous  insect,  with  a 
yellowish  body  and  brown  antennae.  It  pierces  the 
young  boughs  arid  then  deposits  its  eggs.*  This  prick  or 
wound  inflames  the  surrounding  vessels  and  causes  a' 
swelling,  which  in  two  or  three  days  results  in  a  tumor- 
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like  excrescence  called  mUgdH.  The  eggs  grow  with 
the  increase  of  tiie  galls,  and  maintain  the  inflammation 
until,  the  young  are  hatched,  when  they  eat  iheif  way 
oat  from  the  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  nut  l^he  most 
perfect  galls  are  those  harvested  before  the  larvsd  have 
become  matured,  l^hose  collected  at  tibis  period,  ap- 
proach the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  are  known  in  commerce 
as  green,  blue,  or  black  galls,  while  those  gathered  later 
are  called  white  galls. 

The  gremi  galls  have  a  dark  green  or  bluish  color, 
sometimes  inclining  to  brown;  are  hard,  compact,  and 
heavy,  with  pointed  excrescences  on  their  surfaces. 
Their  taste  is  very  astringent  and  bitter.  These  galls 
are  of  the  best  quality,  as  they  are  the  richest  in  tannin. 
They  are  brought  from  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  and  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor. 

The  white  galls  have  a  broWnish-ydfow  color,  and  are 
larger  than  the  green  and  much  lighteTy  .owing  to  inju- 
ries received  from  the  insects.  Thejr  an  also  less  bitter 
and  astringent,  and  contain  less  tannin,  and  are  there- 
fore inferior. 

French  galls,  produced,  by  the  same  insect  upon  the 
oaks  of  that  country,  are  round,  smooth,  and  brownish, 
and  as  to  proportiop  of  tannin,  rank  between  the  green 
and  white  galls. 

Chinese  gaUsy  are,  accordir^  to  Decaisne^  a  product  of 
the  distylium  raceTno^um,.  growing  in  Japan,  originating 
from  punctures  by  an  insect  allied  to  the  aphis.  They 
are  described  in  the  U.  S.  Dispensatcry^  as  "  irre^fularly 
spindle-shaped  bodies,  often  more  or  less  bent,  with  ob- 
tusely pointed  protuberances  about  two  inches  long  by 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  central  thickest,  part,  of  an 
ash  color,  and  soft  velvety  feel,  very  Ught,  hoUow>  of  a 
slight  odor  resembling  that  of  ipecacuanha,  and  of  a 
bitter  astringent  taste." 
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According  to  Bley,  they  contain : — 

Tannin  .        .        .      \        .        .  69.00 

Besin  and  fat          .        •        •        .  3.00 
Gallic  acid,  soluble  salts^  extractive 

and  albumen       .        .        •'        •  4.00 

Starch    •        .        .        .        '.       *•  7.35 

•Lignin 8^65 

•     Water    .         •        .         ...  S.OOi 

100.00 

The  eminently  astringent  property  of  gaUs,  and  their 
large  content  of .  tannin,  render  their  use  very  service- 
able in  certain  operations,  of  which  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  speak. 

AUppo  GbZ&.—Guibourt*s  analysis  of  Aleppo  galls 
shows  the  following  composition : — 

Water      .        .        .        .        •        .  11.5 

Woody  fibre 10.5 

Tannin    .         •        .         .         .         .  65.0- 

Gallic  acid 2,0 

EUagicacid 2.0 

Brown  extractive      ....  2.5 

Gum 2.5        . 

Starch      ......  2.0 

Ghlorophylle  and  vol.  oil  ...        .  0.7 

Sugar       .        .        .        .        .        .  1.8 

Albumen  and  salts   ....  — 

100.0 

Galls,  therefore,  contain  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  tannin, 
while  the  oak  bark  collected  in  the  spring  gives  but 
0!6,  and  that  cut  in  the  autunm  only  0.45.  Braconnot, 
who  also  analyzed  galls,  obtained  30  of  gallic  acid,  and 
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an  insipid^  inodotous  constituent  in  wkite  powder,  and 
insoluble  in  boiling  water,  which  he  named  *Ellagic  ddid. 
According  to  this  chemist,  the  soluble  part  of  galls  con- 
sists of  gallic  and  eliagic  acids,  tannin,  and  oil.  Istrian 
galls,  according  to  -Roder,  contain  only  twenty-four  per 
cent,  of  tannin.  '  . 

TREE  LEAVES. 

1.  The  leaves  of  the  diflTerent  species  of  willow  :  the 
mlix  alba  (or  c6mmon  white  willow) ;  ealioioaprea. {wsier 
willow) ;  saMx  JraffUia  (tracking  willow) ;  salix  pentanr 
dria  (red  willow) ;  ealix^  arenaria  (downy-mount  willow) ; 
sdlix  JBabylonioa  (weeping  Willow) ;  salix  a/urigerana ; 
salix  grandifolia ;  aalix  Pyrendica  (Pyrenean  willow)*; 
salix  nigricana  (black  willow) ;  salix  ooesiii;  salix  lanoeo- 
lata  (sharp-leaved  willow);  salix  viteRina  (yeUow  wil- 
low); salix  imcana;  salix  viminalis  (Oner  willow) . 

2.  The  leaves  of  the  sorbus  domesiica  (service-tree);  and 
of  ihe  sorbiis  aucuparia  (mountain  ash). 

3.  Of  the  pomegranate,  or  ptinioa  gra/ruxtym^ 

4.  Of  tiie  fajgi%bs  sylvatica,  or  beechrtree;  and  of  the 
fa^fus  castawa  (chestnut-tree) . 

5.  Of  the  olea  Eurqpce  (olive-tree). 

6.  .Of  the  mespUus  QerrnanicQ,  (common  medlar);  and 
fMgpilvs  ootwieojster. 

7.  Of  the  oornvs  maSf  QxadLOornus  sanguinea  (common 
dogwood). 

8.  Of  the  carylus  (wellana  (hazel-nut-tree) . 

9.  Of  ihebetida  ahmSy  and  betida  alba  (common  birch) . 

10.  Of  the  rosa  gaUioa  (red  rose),  and  rosd  seniper  vi^ 
tens  (evergreen  rose),  and  others. 

11.  Of  the  Tubus  Jruticosus  (common  bramble)^  rubus 
cassius  (dewberry);  and  probably  also  of  the  rvhus  idams 
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(raspberry).     The  cloudberry  {rubu9  chamcemarua)  con- 
iains,  according  to  Wolfgangs  7.3  per  cent,  of  taimin. 

1 2.  Of  the  rumex  nquaticu8  (yellow-rooted  water  dock) . 

13.  Of  the  rosmarinua  officifmKa  (voaeinBTy). 

14.  Of  the  qiiercus  robur  (common  European  oak); 
querciis  cerria  (Turkey  oak);  qvercua  Beadflcra  (sessile* 
flowered  oak);  quercus  toza  (hoary  oak);  quercua  Apen- 
nina  (Apenmne  oak);   and  quercua  ilex  (evergreen  oak). 

The  leaves  of  the  quercua  robur  contain  the  most  tan- 
nin. 

15.  Of  nearly  all  oS  the  datua  family,  especially  of  the 
dattu  ledoHj  or  Monapelienaia  (Montpelier  rock-rose);  cisfiw 
alhidua  (white-leav^ed  rock-rose);  cialua  inoanua  Vrng^fAiim 
(hoary  rock-rose) ;  datua  papuli/oliua,  dkc.  (poplar-le|i¥ed 
rock-rose) . 

16.  Of  the  ^rioa  vtdgaria  {common  heath);  erioadfwrea 
(fine-leaved  heath) ;  erica  aooparia;  erica  tetralix  (cross- 
leaved  heath);  erica  purpureaeena.  According  to  Touraal, 
the  leaves  of  the  heath  have  not  half  the  tanning  power 
of  oak  bark,  and  this  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  abimdon- 
ment  of  their  use.  in  England,  where  they  were  once 
largely  employed.  Oak  barks,  fi'om  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  especially  from  Belgium^  though  of  inferior  quality^ 
are  now  substituted  for  them. 

17.  Of  the  tamarix  Oallica  (French  tamarisk);  and  tafna- 
rix  A/ricana  and  Qermanica  (African. and  Gerttian  tanui- 
risk). 

18.  Of  the  cynara  aodymua  (garden  artichoke).  It  is 
recorded  {BiMiothique  Phyaioo-Ecanomique,  voL  i.  1789) 
that  goat  and  calf  skins,  for  bookbinders'  use^  have  bben 
tanned,  in  England,,  in  a  decoction  of  artichoke,  80  well  as 
they  could  be  done  by  nutgalls  or  willow  bark.  The 
twigs  and  leaves  of  the  cynara  cardwnculua  (cardom.) 
are  equally  efficient. 
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19.  Of  the  pmntm  spinmd  (sloe-free).  CalfiskmB  h^ve 
been  tanned  in  London  with  ihe  leaves  of  this  tree  boiled 
in  a  decoction  t>f  barley.  It^  is  probable  that  small  pro- 
portions of  tannin  are  contained  in  th^  prmma  domeatiea 
(ocunmon  plum);  prunua  BriganHaoa  (Briancon  apricot); 
pnmua  Armmiacd  (common  apricot) ;  in  the  amj/gdalw 
commtmis  (sweet  almond) ;  amygdodua  Bsrsioa  (common 
piBaeh) ;  and  in  the.  prwnua-  cercimsl  or  common  cherry, 
and  other  kinds  of  jcherry. . 

26.  Of  the  oonium  mactdaium  (spotted  hemlock) .  The 
tanning  principle  is  prepared  hy  macerating  the  powdered 
baik  and  shoots  in  cold  water,  and  then  boiling  in  a  cop- 
per kettle.  The  batk  is  reboiled  with  fresh  waters  until 
exhausted,  and  the  several  liquors  are  then  united  and 
evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Schroeder  analyzed  the  fresh  leaves,  but  as  his  result 
does  not  show  the  presence 'of  tannin,  it  must  either  be 
incorrect  or  else  there  are  other  tanning  principles. 

An  infusioil  of  the  artemida  ahdnthium  (wormwood) 
predpitates  gelatine -in  brown  flakeb,  though  Braleonnot 
does  not  give  tannin  in  his  analysis  as  one  of  its  con- 
stituents. ■ 

An  infusion  of  the  gentiana  ceniaureiim  also  precipi- 
tates gelatine  in  straw-colored  flakes. 

21.  Of  the  ceaculua  hippocastanum  (horse-chestnut). 
The  hulls,  as  well  as  the  young  fruit,  also  contain  tan- 
nin. 

22.  Of  the  geranium  praiense  (crowfoot-leaved  cranes- 
bill). 

23.  Of'  the  cenothera  bienriis  (common  Oenothera  or 
evening  primrose). 

24.  Of  the  tilia  Eivropcea  (lime-tree). 

25.  Of  the  arbutua  uva  ursi  (bear-berry).  ' 

This  evergreen  shrub  is  indigenous  to  the  mountain 
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regions  of  Catalonia,  Italy,  and  the  South  of  France,  bu 
grows  abundantly  in  this  country,  in  New  Jersey  am 
in  the  n(»rthem  States.  It  has  a  trailing,  round,  am 
reddish  stem,  and  thick,  oval,  shining  leaves,  of  a  dee] 
green  color  on  the  upper,  and  pale  green  on  the  lofwe 
side.  They  are  slightly  odorous,  and  very  utringenl 
The  .flowers  cluster  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  havt 
red  calyces  and  white  corollsB  with  -red  lips.  The  froi 
is  a  small,  round,  red  berry,  containing  five  seeds,  and  ha 
a  tart,  acidulous  taste.  The  market  in  this  vicanity  dc 
rives  its  supply  of  leaves  mostly  from  New  Jersey;  Th 
imported  article  is  frequently  adulterated  with  the  leave 
of  the  cOw-berry  {vaodnum  vitis  idcBoe).  The  'genuii|i 
leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  green  color,  thick,  oval,  andles 
round  than  the  fraudulent  ones,  which  are  dotted  instetM 
of  being  reticulated  on  the  under  surface.  The  genuine 
leaves  have  a  strong  odor  and  astringent  tcuste,  and  give 
by  triturition  with  distilled  water,  a  cloudy,  yellowid 
liquor,  which,  by  filtration  through  sulphate  of  iron,  pre 
duces  a  blue  precipitate,  and  becomes  almost  discolored 
This  reaction  is  due  to  the  presence  of  tannin,  the  larg 
proportion  of  which  renders  the  leaves  available  for  tan 
ning. 

TEA. 

The  tea  plant,  iliea  Chinensis,  is  an  evergreen  shrut 
indigenous  .tp  China  and  Japan,  in  both  of  which  coHn 
tries  it  is  largely  cultivated.  It  has  also  been  growi 
with  success  in  South  Carolina,  and  may  yet  become  on 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  that  State. 

There  are  several  commercial  varieties  of  tea :  the  H^ 
dOTiy  Gunpowder  J  Imperial^  Sdiulangy  and  Bohea^  classifies 
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nnder  the  defflgnations  of  green  and  black  teas;  but  War- 
rington's inTestigtftions  (Chemist,  1851)  hayie  well  esta- 
blished-the  fact  that  the  green  and  black  H;eas  are  from 
the  same  plant,  and  this  strengthens  the  belief  that  there 
is  but  one  species  of  tea  plant.  Tlim  stricta,  T.  Bohea, 
and  T.  fnridisy  ore  consequently  not  different  species,  but 
identical.. 

Th^  color,  flavor,  form,  and  strength  of  the  different 
kinds  of  tea  in  commerce,  vary  with  the  preparation  and 
mode  of  manipulating.  The  leaves*  for  green-  ieasy  are 
transferred  to  the  roasting  or  drying  pao[  ad  soon  as  har- 
vested, ieoid  are-at  once  highly  heated  during  stirring;  but 
thode  for  hlack  teas  are  left  in  heaps  for  some  time,  where 
by  spontaneous  heating  they  undergo  a  kind  of  slow  fer- 
mentation, which  changes  the  nature  of  their  constituents 
and  consequently  their  flavor.  The  leaves  thus  heated, 
aa  soon  as  they  have  withered  and  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  fra^ce,  are  removed  to  the  roa«ting-f>an. 
The  black  color  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  extractive 
of  the  leaves,  and  not  to  artificial  coloring  ^matter,  which 
is  probably  the  same  for  both  kinds  of  tea,  and  conspbatis 
of  a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue,  gypsum,  aud  turmeric. 
This  coloring  matter  is  called  the  glaring,  and  tea  glazed 
to  the  maximum,  is  that  variety  known  as  gunpowder. 
Schulong  tea  is  the  h3^on  aromatized  with  the  leaves 
of  the  olea  Jragrana  (fragrant  olive).  The  manner  of 
rolling,  and  possibly  the  age  of  the  leaves  at  the  time  of 
harvesting,  constitute  the  difference  in  other  varieties. 

The  composition  of  tea  is  shown  by  G.  J.  Mulder's 
analyses  {Ann.  der  Pharm.  xxviii.),.  as  follows: — 
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OffML 

Bbek. 

Volatile  oil                  .        . 

0.79 

0.60 

Chl(xx>phjlle       •        .        . 
Wax 

2.22 
0,28 

1.81 

Eesin          .        .        .        . 

2.22 

3.60 

Gum 

8.56 

7.28 

• 

Tannin  (as  in  galls) 

,    17.80 

12.88 

Thein          .        .        •        , 

0.43 

0.46 

Extractive  •        .        .        . 

* 

.    22.80 

19.88 

Apotheme  . 

.    traoes 

1.48 

Muriatic  extract . 

.    23.60 

• 

19.12 

Albumen    .                 .        . 

3.00 

2.80 

Lignin         .         •         •         , 

.    17.68 

28.32 

Salts  .        .        .        .        . 

.      6.56 

5.24 

104.94      103.50 

Franck  obtained  34.6  tannin  from  green,  and  40.6 
from  black  tea.  Bochelder  found  hoheic  addy  alsoy  in 
the  latter.  The  amount  of  thein,  according  tb  Peligot^ 
is  firom  2.5  to  4  per  cent.  The  tannin  of  tea  is  similar 
in  properties  to  quercitannin. 


FLOWERS  AND  FLOWEft  TOPS. 

1.  Of  the  jx^n<iZ2db  a?Mm72a  (wild  tansy). 

2.  Of  the  agrinumia  eupeUoria  (agrimony). 

3.  Of  the  eugerda  caryophUkUa  (clove^ree), .  which, 
according  to  Tromsdorfi^  contains  .13  of  a  peculiar 
tannin. 

4.  0(  the  polt/gonum  bistorta  (snake's  weed). 

6.  Of  the  geum  wrha/aum  (common  avens).  This  is  a 
perennial  European  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  damp 
and  shady  places.  The  root  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  more  or  less ;  white  interiorly,  reddish  exteriorly 
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and  at  t)i0  centre,  andhas  long  deeoending  fibces.  The  odor 
of  the  dry  root  auimilates  to  that  of  clov^  and  its  taste 
is  fMtringent  and  slightly  bitter.  The  proper  time  for 
gathering  it  is  the  spring,  and  the  heat  by  which  it  is 
dried  should  be  Idw  and  cautiously  managed. 

l^romsdorff's-analjrsis  of  the  root  shows  that  it  is  rich 
fctemim. 

Volatile  oil  (heavier  than  water)      .  0.39 

Besin     ......  40.00 

T^mnin  (solul^le  in  alcohol  and  ether, 

iCnd  blues' irofa  sa],ts)    .        .        .  410.00 

Adraganthihe          .        .        .        .  /  92.00 

Gummy  matter       .       • .        .        .  158.00 

Woody  fibre   ...        .        .  300.00 

1000.39 

The  water  avens  {gevm  rivale),  which  grows  in  Europe 
and  in  this  country  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  that  from  tlie  Pyrenees  {geum  Pi/renaicum) , 
likewise  possess  tanning  properties. 

6.  Of  the  JUix  mas  (male  fern).  The  other  species  of 
fern  may  also  be  used  in  tanning. 

7.  Of  ihe/ragaria  vesca  (wood  strawberry). 

8.  Of  the  spircea  filipendvla  (drop wort). 

9.  Of  the  hypericMm perjbratum  (St.  John's  wort). 

10.  Of  the ,/Kagro  Oermanica  (common  cotton  rose). 

11.  Of  the  vinca,  major  and  minor  (greater  and  lesser 
periwinkle). 

12:^  Of  the  poly  ffonum  persicaria  (spotted  persicaria). 
13.'  Of  the  plantagp  major  (plantain). 

14.  Of  the  alchemilla  Bulgaria  (ladies  mantle). 

15.  Of  the  graphalium  duncum  (everlasting). 

16.  Of  the  equisetum  palvstre  (marsh  horscrtail). 
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17.  Of  the  poUfrwrn  aangmisofia  (oommon  buiiiet). 
■  18.  Of  th6  lichen  jhdmonariw  (limgwort). 

19.  Of  ihe  potentilla  reptans  (cinquefoil) ;  potentUla 
canileaoens  (Alpine  ciBquefoil);  and  jpotentiHa  poduatre 
(mexsh  cinquefoil).    • 

20.  Of  the  apircea  uhnaria  (meadow-sweet). 

21.  Of  the  tormentiUa  erecta  and  reptans  (commbii  and 
large-flowered  sQptfoil). 

22.  Of  the  geranivm  grandi/lorum ;  g.  aylvaticum  (wood 
cranesbill)^  and  g.  praiense  (crowfoot-leaved  cranesbill)/ 

23.  Of  the  hvmvlua  lupulvs  (hop  pl€knt).  Lupulin,  a 
yellowish  powder,  which  is  separated  from  the  fruit  or 
strobiles  by  nibbing  and  sifting,  contains,  acco^ing  to 
Ives,  more  than  0.4  of  tannin  and  gallic  acid. 

24.  Of  the  rosa  Oallica  (red  rose).  The  infusion  of 
properly  dried  rose-leaves  reddens  litmus;  precipitates 
gelatine,  sulphate  of  iron,  nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  pxi^late 
of  ammonia,'  thereby  proving,  by  these  reactions,  the 
presence  of  an  acid,  a  lime  salt,  tannin,  &c.' 

FRUITS  SUITABLE  FOR  TANNING. 

1.  The  nuts  of  the  common  cypress  {cupressus  temper 
vireiia) . 

2.  The  marc  of  grapes  {viHs  vinifera). 

3.  The  oujter  shell  of  the  butternut  (jiiglans  regia) . 

4.  Star  aniseed  or  badiane  of  the  French  {illicium 
anisdtum),  which  contains,  according  to  Meisner,  3.2  per 
cent,  of  tannin. 


SEEDS  AND  BULBS  SUITABLE  FOR  TANNING. 

1.  Those  of  the  grape  coiitain  much  tannin,  and  give 
very  good  results. 


SEEPS  AND  BtJLBS. 
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2..j()f  the  hydrosagpa^SwLm  a&d49t2e2  cornel. 

3.  Attempts  have  freqlientiiy  heen  made .  to  use  the 
diYitUviy  or  leby-diby ^  tlie  hidls  of  the  firuit  of  the  cosadl- 
pma  cariaria,  a  tree  gromng  m  Carthagena  and  Mexico. 
They  cantain  a  considerable  qnantity  of  tanpin.  The 
pods  are  dry  and  curled,  about-  three  inches  long,  and  of 
a  dark-brown  color.  The  tannin  of  this  substance,  which 
exists  whoUy  in  the  rind  beneath  the  epidermis,  gives 
BO  gallic  acid  upqn  dry^  distillation,  but  produces  the 
same  color  with  persalts  of  iron  as  gall-tannin^.  The  ob^ 
jectionable  brown  color  imparted  to  leather  made'  with 
this  material,  may  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  infusion 
out  of  contact  with  the  air  during  the  process  of  tanning. 
This  color  is  thought  to  be  produced  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  infusion. 

4.  The  bulb'Of  the  scuilla  maritimaj  a  perennial  plant, 
indigenous  to  Barbary,  Sicily,  and  Spain;  Th^re  are 
two  varieties  of  squill,  the  jed  and  white  bulb;  but  they 
do  not  differ  in  properties.  Before  being  sent  to  market, 
they  are  thinly  sliced  and  dried.  During  this  desicca- 
tion, the  loss  of  weight  amounts  to  82  in  every  100  parts. 

Squill  has  a  bitter,  nauseous,  acrid  taste;  and  when 
applied  to  the  skin  causes  it  to  inflame.  It  partially 
loses  its  acrimony  by  drying.  The  viscid  juice  which 
it  contains  reddens  syrup  of  violets.  Squill  yields  its 
active  principles  to  water,  alcohol,  ftnd  vinegar.  Vogel 
found  in  one  hundred  parts  of  dry  squill, 
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According  to  Piuican  and  Bachner,  the  pieaence  of 
tatmin,  in  any  considerable  tiuantity.  v  doubtfid. 

5.  fatonia -Thia  material  com«  fi«m  Smyrna  «id 
the*  Morea.  It  conciistB  of  the  dried  acoiti  hulls  of  the 
prickly-cupped  oak  {quenyus  cegUopa).  There  are  two 
varieties,  theccmmon  ssid  the  camata.  The  latter  ib  of 
the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  id  the  richest  in  tanni^.  *  The 
diameter  of  the  common  is  nearly  two  inches: 

The  leather  made  with  yalonia  is  *  said  to  be  finn^ 
aiid  heavier  than  the  09k-tanned«.  When  mixed  with 
oak  bark,  it  forms  a  very  economical  and  advantageous 
material.  Two  pounds  of  valonia  are  required  to  Hiake 
one  pound  of  leather. 

WOODS  SUITABLE  ?0R  TANNmO.  "> 

The  wood  of  almost  every  tree,  the  .bark  of  which  is 
rich  in  tannin,  also  contains  it.  Among  others,  we  w^ 
name  tbe  different  ^pecied  of  oak,  the  horse-chestkiui^ 
service-tree,  and  Pemambtico  or  Brazilletto. 

ROOTS  SUITABLE  FOR  TANNIJ^G. 

1.  The  dentellaria,  or  leadwort  {plu/rfibago  Earopcea)^ 
a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  growing  wild  in  the  South' 
of  France,  Contains,  according  to  Toumal)  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tannin. 

2.  The  male  fern  {aspidium  fiVix  mas),  growing  abund- 
antly in  moist  and  shady  places  throughput  Europe,  Its 
root,  when  dry,  is  externally  brown  and  yellowish^hite 
or  reddish  within.  According  to  Morin  and  Peschier,  it 
is  composed  of  volatile  and  fat  oils,  gallic,  and  acetic 
acids,  tannin,  starch,  resinous  and  coloring  matters, 
woody  fibre,  &c. 
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S^;  Rhafan^  {krameria  Irumdria).  A  slirab)  indigen- 
ous to  PerOy  growing  in  mOtjintaiiiotiQ  districted  and  flow^ 
ering  at  aU.M96asbns.  4^  found  in  commerce,  it  is  in 
pieces  of  irr^pilw  sfafapM  send  sise,  tometimes  not  thicker 
than  a  pipe-eftCTa,  and-  at  others  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
two  or  three  fecit  in  length.  Occasionally,  several  of  the 
stems  issue  from  one  head..  The  bark'  i»  of  a  dark  yel- 
low or  brown  color,  readily  separable  from  the  wood,  and 
)i88  an  astringent,  xtanSeoui^  and  slightly  bitter  taste. 
Thd  woody  part  has  less  taste,  a&d  a  color  more  ap- 
pipaching  to  red.  Boiling  water  extracts  its  virtues,  and 
thi&  decoction,  which  has  a  deep  broWn  color,  is  abund- 
antly precipitated  by  the  mineral  acids.  The  alkalies 
only  change  its  color  to  that  of  urine..  Sulphate  of  iron 
produces  a  black,  and  acids  -  a  fawn-colored  precipitate. 
Qelatine  proves  the  presence  of  tannin.  From  the  ana- 
lyses of  yaSrious  chemists^- we  find  that  it  is  composed  of 
tannin,  woody  fibre,  gum,  starch,  sakx^htoine  matter^  and 
krameric  ^id.  One  portion  of  the  tannin  haii  lost  its 
astringency  and'been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action  of 
the  air ;  another  portion  exists  as  soluble  extractive,  and 
the  remainder  is  normal. 

Camjpq&Uicm  of  BhjoA^ 
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4.  Leopa/rd^s  ham  ^micA  maniekfial). — Pfiaff  obtained 
from  the  root  of  this  plant  thirty-^wo.  per  cent,  of  ex- 
tn^^ti^  matter  analogous  to  tannm,  andrwhich  gave  a 
green  precipitate  with  tibe  salts  of  iron. 

5.  Statice,  or  Marsh  Rosemary, — The.  Kalmucs  .use  a 
decoction  of  statice  apd  spur  milk  for  tanning. goat  and 
sheep  skins  as  materials  for  clothing.  Tournal  has  drawn 
attention  to  this  plant  as  a  substitute^  for  oak  bark,  in 
localities  wh^re  that  substance  is  not  abundant.  Of  the 
several  species^  the  statice  limon^um,  coni;ains  the  most 
tannin.  Pa^sh  found; in  the  stdtice  Oardiniana  12.i 
per  cent,  of  tannin. 

BARKS. 

The  bark  is  that  portion  of  the  plant  which  envelQpe 
the  root,  trunk,  and  branches,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  integument  of  an  animal;  like  it,  protecting  the  deli- 
cate organs  within  fix)m  external,  injucious  impressions, 
and  sul^serving  ot;her  and  somewhat  similar  purposes.  It 
consists  of  four  distinct  layers,  the  epidermis^  jthe  cellular 
integumenty  the  cortex,  and  the  liber. 

The  epidermis  is  the  thin,  dry,  transparent,  non-elastic 
membrane  forming  the  outer  covering  of  the  bark,  and 
presenting  a  striking  analogy  to  the  cuticle  of  animal 
skins.  As  the  plant  .grows  old,  this  coating  thickens  by 
the  superposition  of  internal  layers,  and  eventually 
cracks — ^becomes  detached,  and  falls  off.  The  vit^l  prin- 
ciple seems  wanting  in  the  epidermis,  and  it  sddom  or 
never  contains  astringent  or  other  substances. 

The  cellular  integument,  or  parenchyma,  is  the  greenish, 
succulent  layer,  immediately  under  the  epidermis.  It  is 
generally  the  seat  of  color,  being  thus  analogous  to  the 
rete-muco8um  of  animals.     The  stems  and  branches  of 
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both  annual  and  -  perennial  plants  are  invested  with  it; 
but  in  woody  plants  it  is  dried  up  and  reproduced  con-» 
tinually.  The  old  layers  remain-<-are  pushed  outwards 
by  the  new  ones^  and  form,  at  length,  the  rigid,  dry,  dead 
oovering  of  the. old  trunks  of  trees. 

l^e  cartexy  or  true  hark,  eonsists  of  but  one*  layer  in 
plants  ahd  branches  only  a  year  old ;.  but  in  the  older 
branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  it  consists  of  as^'muiy 
layers  as'  they  have  years  of  age.  The  bark  contains  a 
large  number  of  woody  fibres  runniiKg  generally  in  a 
longitudinal  direction.  These  give  it  tenacity,  and  when 
separated  by  maceration,  usually  exhibit  a  network  of 
a  regul^grly  reticulated  structure.  The  virtues  or  pro- 
perties of  partictdar  plants  reside  chiefly  in  this  bark, 
and  principally  in  its  inner  layers.  This  is  the  case 
with  certain  resins  and  aromatic  oils,  with  the  bittei>  of 
cinchona,  and  the  tannin  of  the  oak  and  willow. 

The  liber  is  the  inner  layer  of  the  cortex,  and  con- 
sists of  laminsd,  bound*  together  by  a  cellular  matter, 
which  when  dissolved  by  maceration  in  water,  detaches 
these  plates  from  each  other/*  The  most  essential  vital 
functions  are  carried  on  in  this  layer,  and  its  destruction 
18  generally  fatal  to  the  life  of  the  plant,  while  the  outer 
bark  may  be  peeled  off  without  injury  to  it.  Adva.ntage 
of  this  fact  is  taken  in  girdUng  trees,  an  operation  which 
is  not  fluqcessfhl  unless  the  axe  is  made  to  penetrate 
below  the  liber. 

(7mnamon.— rThis  is  the  bark  of  the  lUurus  xdnna/nto- 
mum,  from  which '  the  epidermis  or  cuticle  has  been  r^ 
moved  by  scraping.  The  tree  is  indigenous  to,  and 
abounds  in  thte  island  of  Ceylon;  and  grows  also  in  Co- 
chin-China;  Sumatra,  the  Cape  de  Yerds,  Isle  of  France, 
Brazil,  Cayenne,  and  some  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
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Of  the  many  varieties,  the  following  are  the  most  uo- 
portant:— 

1.  -  Girmampn  of  Oeylen. — This  is  found  in  commerce 
in  thin,  quill-shaped. pieces,  the  smaller  of  which  ane  in- 
closed in  the  larger,  so  as  to  form,  concentric  cylinders. 
These  quills  are  met  with  in  bundles  tied  together  with 
bamboo  string.  It  is  of  a  light-brown  yellow  color,  of  .a 
peculiar  agreeable  odor,  and  aromatic,  pungent,  sweetiah 
taste.  It*  is  very  ^brittle  and  friable.  This  is  the  most 
costly  variety,,  and  it  owes  its  flavor  to  a  volatile  oil. 

2.  CmnoLmaii  of  Ohina. — This .  variety,  though  of 
very  good  quality,  is  inferior  to  the  preceding.  The 
bark  is  heavier,  thicker,  of  a  deeper  color,  and  of 
stronger  but  less  agreeable  taste.  It  is  knQwn  in  com- 
merce as  oaasiaj  and  comes  in  single  quills. 

3.  Cayenne  Ginnounwn. — Of  this  there  are  two  sub. 
varieties.  The  first  is  that  from  trees  of  Ceylon  stock. 
It  is  paler  and  thicker  than  that  from  Ceylon,  owing,  as 
Guillemin  says,  to  the  too  great  age  of  the  branches 
from  which  it  is  taken.  The  second  is  the  product  of 
a  cinnamon-tree  introduced  from  Sumatra,  and  is  very 
similar  to  that  from  China.  It  is  thick,  of  a  very  strong 
taste  and  smell,  and  very  mudlaginotis. 

^rch  Bark. — This  is  the  bark  of  the  betvla  alnvsy  a 
tree  which  abounds  in  the  dry,  barren  portions,  of  the 
Middle  States,  and  grows  to  a  great  height.  The  epi- 
dermis consists  of  thin,  white  layers,  which  in  ancient 
times  served  as  a  substitute  for  writing-paper.  The 
inner  bark  is  astringent,  and  is  used  for  tanning  ^^  Rus- 
sia" leather.  According  to  Davy,  it  contains  6.76  per- 
cent, of  tannin.  Distillation  hy  descent  yields  a  fiagrant 
brown  i6il,  to  which  the  Bussia  leather  owes  its  bdor  and 
durability. 

Chestnut  Bark. — ^We  have  already  mentioned  the  chest- 
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nut-tree.  The  American  specie?  {castanea  veeca) '  grows 
in  gtavelly  or  pmidy  soils,  and  yi&ldd  a  bark  whidi  con- 
tains upwards  of  4.0.  tannin.  Leather  tanned  with  it 
is  said  to  possess  greater  solidity  and  flexibility  than  that 
made  with  oak  bark. 

Horae^hestnuL — This  tree  is  the  asaotdvs  hippocaatanuvfi, 
indigenous  to  America,  but  cultivated  in*  Europe.  It  con- 
tains, according  to  Davy,  1.876  per  cent,  of  the  kind  of 
tannin  which  colors  the  salts  of  iroh  green.  The  Ame- 
rican variety  is  known  as  Ohio  hucheye. 

Saasafraa. — ^The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  laurus  saaaor 
fras  consists,  according  to  Reinsch,  of  . 
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Lar<A  Bark. — The  larch-tcee,  known  also  as  cedar  qf 
Ldxinon,  is  a  beautiful  tree,  much  vabied  for  its  timber. 
There  are  three  varieties:  the  cMea  larix,  or  common 
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white  larch^  indigenous  to  Germany ;  the  bliick  {L.  perir 
dula)^  and  the  red  (L.  microcarpa)^  naij^iyes  of  North 
America,  but  all  largely  cultivated  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Scotland.  Its  bark  contains  nearly  t^o  per 
cent,  of  tannin.  It  is  mostly  used  for  tanning. fto^ife,  an 
inferiQr  quality  of  sheepskins. 

The  Anlerican  larch,  or  so-called  h(wkmaUick  or  tavui" 
rachj  is  doubtless  one  of  the  above  varieties.  It  abounds 
in  Newfoundland,  near  the-St.  Lawrence,  and  as  far 
south  in  the  United  States  as  the  northern  part  of  Penn*- 
sylvania.  The  bark  of  the  trunk  is  0ih6oth,but  rugged 
on  the  smaller  branches.      •        . 

Hemlock  SprucCy  or  Abies  Canadensis. — This  tree  is 
natural  to  the  coldest  regions  of  America^  aind  consti- 
tutes three-fourths  of  the  evergreen  woods  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  part  of 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  less  conmion  further  south  j  but 
is  found  in  the  middle  and  southern  States  on  the  AUe- 
ghanies.  It  grows  to  a  height  -of  70  to  80  feet,  with  a 
unifciprm  circumference,  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  of  6 
or  9  feet.  The  bark  is  of  a  gray  color  when  young,  but 
growa  lighter  when  old,  and  is  generally  covered  with 
moss.  The  leaves  are  6  or  8  lines  long,  flat,  irregularly 
disposed  iii^  two  ranks,  and  downy  at  their  imfolding. 
Its  flowers,  ^ich  appear  in  May,  are  preceded  by  cones 
of  a  dark  a&h.\  color.  The  bark  is  largely  used  in  this 
country,  as  a  stbstitute  for  that  of  the  oaks  in .  tanning. 
It  is  taken  from  the  tree  ^n  June,  and  half  of  the  epi- 
dermis is  shaved  oflf  beforeit  is  ground.  It  imparts  its 
red  color  to  leather  made  with  it,  which  is  said  to  be  in- 
ferior to  that  made  with  oak  bark ;  but  the  two  kinds 
united  are  supposed  to  produce  better  leather  than 
either  of  them  alone; 

Eixzel  Bark. — The  product  of  the  oorylus  avellana,  a 
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bos^  tree,  growing  wild  in  Europe,  apd  in  pur  middle 
States,  and  in  some  countriea  cnltivated  extensively  for 
its  fruit,  which  is  the  JUberl^  or  etodmtU.  Da vj  obtfliiiied 
2.91(5  of  tennin.from  it. 

Boech  Bark. — From  the  /ague  syhxxticay  a  beiEiutifiil 
ferest-tree,  indigenous  io  the  North  of  Eutopeiuid  North 
America.  It  grows  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
is  very  abundant  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Kentucky, 
a&d  Temiessee.  It  is  classified,  into  two  varieties,  which 
take  their  names  from. the  color  of  the  wood :  the  white, 
or  fagtui  aylvestris  ;  and  the  red,  or  fdgna  fenruginea.  The 
lattcsr  is  very  rare  in  the  western  or  southern  States. 
Beech  bark  is  of  a  silvery  color,  and  contains  nearfy  3 
per  cent  of  tannin.  In  some*  localities,  wheiie  oak  is 
scarce,  the  white  beech  bark  is  used  for  tanning  pur- 
poses, and  makes  a  white  but  .inferior  leather. 

L^mhardy  Ihpiar  BotprJc. — From  the  popvlua  fastigiata. 
It  Ixmtains  3.12  of  tannin,  and  makes  a  lighter-colored 
leather  than  oak  bark,  imparting,  at  the  same  time, «  fra- 
gnuit  odor  similar  to  that  of  Russia  leather. 

Black  Thorn  Bark. — ^This  is  from  the  sloe-tree  {prunua 
iMMOKt)  or  wild  plum-tree,  and  contains  3.82  of  tapnin. 
^Jhe  black  thorn  of  the  United  States  is  the  ydlofw  crabB- 
gm  of  botanists. 

IbmegramLte  Bark.-^The  pomegranate  {ptmica  grana- 
<Mni)  ia  a  shrubby  tree  of  African  origin*;,  but  growing 
wfld  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  West  Indies.  It  ia^  also 
cultivated  in  our  southern  States.  There  are  two  ^arie- 
tiea,  distinguished  by  the  taste  of  their  fruit,  which  is 
sour  'from  one,  and  sweet  from  the  other.  The  rind  of 
the  fruit,  the  flowers  and  bark  of  the  root,  each  and  all 
abound  in  tannin.  The  rind  cf  the  fruity  (ts  found  in 
commerce,  is  reddish-brown,  hard,  dry^  jand  of  a  sharp 
astringent  taste.  The  bark  of  the  rools,  which  are  com- 
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pact  and  kQotty,.i9  Uun^  of  a  broTDisb-yellow  color,  and 
of  a  short,  brittle  fractuxe.  It  comes  in  quills,  ip  very 
astringent,  and,  when  chewed,,  eolors  the  saliva  yellow. 

A6h  Bark. — The  tree  (fraxinua  excd^or),  bearil^.this 
bark,  abounds  in  our  forests,  and  grows  to  a  great  height. 
Both  the  leaves  and  bark. hare-  a  very  bitter  astzingmt 
taste.  The  bark  contfuns,  according  to  Davy,  3.3238 
per  cent,  of  tannin.        -.     - 

Elm, Bark. — T^e  elm  (uknue  arnipesfris),  ouHiv^tGd 
in  the  llnited  States  as  ae.  ornamental  tree,  yields  a 
rough,  iron-gray  colored  bark,  of  a  Bha^  bitter  taste, 
which  contains,  acpording  to  Davy,  2.706  per  cent,  of 
tannin.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  the  elm  exist  in  parts 
of  the  United  States  as  forest-trees.. 

Cinduma  Bark. — The  cinchona  is  a  South  American 
ti-ee,  of  which  Guibourt  has  described  twenty-five  speciei, 
Bfiid  the  number  is  farther  increased  by  the  additions  of 
other  naturalists.  We  shall  oonfine  our  notice  to  titiose 
more  particularly  containing  the  tanning  principle. 

The  most  valuable  kinds  of  bark  come  fcami  the  ffr- 
cific  coast  of  South  America,  and  are  classified  in  com*  .' 
merce,  according  to  their  color,  into  pale,  ■ydlow,  and  ra{  1 
barks,  all  of  which  contaih  tannin.  **■ 

The  pale  lark,  called  by  the  French  gray  bark,  from  tite  " 
color  of  the  epidermis,  reaches  market  in  single  or  dou-  ' 
ble  quills.  Its  taste  is  somewhat  astringent.  This  buk 
is  derived  from  the  cim^na  Gondaminea.  The  y^lou 
bark,  In  quills  or  fiat  pieces,  is  from  the  oijiehoru^  oalm^pi. 
Bed-  hark,  called,  in  South  Americi^  oaaxmUa  nmz  uid 
colorada,  comes  also  in  quills  or  fiat  pieces,  but  the  spe- 
cies of  cinchona  which  bears  it  is  unknown.  The  CUp- 
thagena  barks,  an  inferior  species  of  cinchona,  also 
Cfmtun  tannin. 

All  of  the  foregoing  possess  highly  medicinal  propet^ 
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tiei,  aod,  on  tiiat;  account,  are  too  valuabltf  to  be  uaed  as 
tanning  material  In  thia  country. 

Chrk4ree  Bark. — The  inner  bark  of  the  querent  liber, 
or  co]4:  oak)  a  tree  isdigenetiB  t6,'and  abundant  in  Corsica 
and  '%»ui.  -  The  tannin  irhich  it  contains  is  similar  to 
that  jh>m  catechu,  and  imparts  to  the  leather  ah  olirjeo- 
.tionable  dark  color.  .  It  has  twioe  tfae  tanning  power  of 
oak  bark,  and  is  largely  used  for  the  •purpose 'ui  Irehmd 
and  Ekigland. 

■Aiion  Oak. — ■'The  poieon  oak  ifl '  the  rhia  toxAooden- 
tbron  -and  rhua  raoUdans  of-  Linnssus;  -  The  two  were  for- 
merly coitaideixEl  distinct  varieties,  ,but  they  are  only 
different' Btagea  of  the  same-  growth)  radicana  beuig  ap- 
pHed  to  the  creeping  parasite,  and  toxicodendron  to  the 
early  vine.  -It  grows  wild  throughout  the  United  .States, 
and  beam  small,  greenish- white  flowers  in  June  and  JUly. 
ThiB'j)lant  contains  taiinin,  gallic  acid,  resin,  &p.,  and 
evolves  a  volatile  priueiplf,  which  is  very  pcasonous.  . 
.  ■  Sumach. — This  tree  'is  the  rhtta  ^lohmm,  or  Fennsyl- 
nia  sumach,  indigenous  to  Asia,  but  growing  wild  in 
I  Sp^n,  Portugal,  and  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
:  a  (ilij'ub  of  tirom  four  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  with 
Kj^rooked  stem  and  reddish-gray  bark,  and'differa  from  the 
^poisonous. species.  The  new  leaves  are  green  on  rthe 
'-  upper,  aad  whitish  upon  the  under^surface,  but  they  be- 
come red  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are  greenish-red, 
and  bloom  :iu  Jtdy,  and  the  ftuit,  w^ich  consists  of  clus- 
ters of  small  crimson  berries,  ripens  in  tlK>fall.  -Both 
.  the  leaves  and  the  bark  contain -tannin.  'So  also  do  the 
warty  excrescencfes  wliich  grow  nnder  the  4eave6.  Su- 
mach is.  used  liO^Iy  for  twining  in  Uiis  country  and 
abroad.  In'suae  cases  it  is  mixed  with  oak  bark,  and 
in  others  is  emjdoyed  aioue,"a6  in  the  manufacture  of 
moropco  and  glsEed  skins,- £)r  which  purpose  it'  is  pecu- 
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liarly  adapted^  by  reason  of  its  not  imparting  any  color. 
It  is  said^  however^  to  diminish ',the  pliability  of  the 
leather. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  sumach  met  with  in 
commerce,  ^he  most  esteemed  i&  the  product  of  the 
rhu8  glubrum  or  coriaria,  which  is  compc^d  of  the  leaved, 
peduncles,  and  young  shoots  thoroughly  mixed  and 
powdered. 

Sicily  sumach  is  in  high  repute.  It  is  in  bright-green 
powder,  with  astringent  taste  and  violet  qdor.  Of  the 
two  varieties  of  this  species,  the  sumach  alcanuyia  pre- 
ferred for  morocco.  The  other,  which  is  feeble  in  tan- 
ning constituents,  is  only  used  for  dyeing  (Dumas  7, 
527). 

French  sumach  occurs  in  grayish-green  powder. 

The  preparation  of  sumach  consists  in  sun-drying  the 
branches,  separating  the  leaves  by  threshing  with  a  flail, 
and  then  grinding  them  in  a  mill.  When  packed  in 
bags,  it  is  then  ready  for  the  market.  Sometimes  the 
young  branches  are  ground  with  the  lef^vea  for  fraud- 
ulent purposes. 

WUlow. — The  white  willow  {salix  alba)  is  the  common 
European  willow,  which  is  found  growing  in  the  northern  * 
and  temperate  parts  of  #  North  America.  Its  bark  is 
easily  separable  in  the  summer,  and  when  dried,  is  of  an 
ash-gray  color  on  the  upper,  and  of  a  reddish  yellow  on 
the  under  surface.  It  is  brittle,  with  a  fibrous  fracture 
and  bitter  astringent  taste.  The  bark  of  the  branchles 
is  thin,  and  in  drying  assumes  the  quill  form.  The  white 
willow  contains,  according  to  Davy,  2.295  per  x^ent.  of 
tannin,  and  the  Leicester  willow  6.86  per  cent.  The 
willow  genus  comprises  upwards  of  one  hundred  specieli, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  native  to  Europe  or  North  Ame- 
rica.   The  black  willow  {S.  nigfa)  is  th^  most  common 
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American  willowi  and  gfQws  estengiv^jr  uji  the  W«Btecii 
and  Middle  S<a»tea 

In  the  north  of  Etwope,  ihey  use  th^'  barii^  of  S,  ^Hba 
for  tanning;  and  in  Ic^lan(^  that -of  the  S.  iBrbaeea^  ^ 

The  leather  which  is  made  fnjn,  kid  and  lamb  skins, 
owes  its  agreeable  odor  to  the  wiUow  bark  with  which  it 
Ji  tanned. 

J^oamare. — The  baric  of  the  acer  jftmLdo^pk^tahus, 
growing  throughout  the  United.  States,  89uth  of  Maine, 
a{id  abounding  in  the  fertile  vallej^s  of  the  West.  It 
takes  the  ]iame  of  buttonwood,  sycamore,  plane4ree,  and 
water-beech?  according  to  locality* ,  The.  bark  contaum 
2.3  of  tannin. 

Tamarisk.— The  tamarisk  {tamarix  gaUtcd)  is  a  hardy 
shrub-plant,  indigenous  to  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of 
France. .  Its  lea^re's  resemble  those  of  the  savin-tree,  but 
are  of  a  lighter  green  color.  The  bark  is  deep  reddish- 
brown  on  the  upper,  and  yellowish  on  the  under  side. 
9oth  the  wood  and  bark  have  an  astringent,  slightly 
bitter  taste.  The  bark  should  be  taken  from  branches 
of  two  to  four  years*  growth. 

«  Winter's  Bark, — The  product  of  an  evergreen  tree 
{drymis  winteri^or  winierana  aromatica),y  indigenous  to  all 
South  America,  but  growing  chiefly  in  BraziL  The  bark 
is  of  a  gray  color,  inclining  to  reddish,  and  reaches  mar- 
ket in  flat  and  very  large  pieces,  or  in  quills  of  about 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  or  more  in  diametef . 
It  has  always  the  appeaf ance  of  having  been  scraped 
externally,  and  breaks,  with  a  grayish  color  of  the  outer 
firacture,  while  that  of  the  internal  part  is  reddish.  It 
has  a  sharp  burning-taste  and  terebenthine  odor.  Henry 
found  tannin  among  its  comrtituents. 

TSdip-Tre^ — The  bark  of  the  poplar  {jA/riodmdron  ivr 
Kpi/era)  also  contains  tannin.    This  tree  grows  through- 
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out  the  United  Stated.  The  bark  ui  grayicAi^brovn  with 
the  epidermis^  and  yellowish-white  without  it  It  is 
brittle^  heavy,  aJid  has  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  pun- 
gent)  aromatic  taste,  which  it  loses  by  age. 

/Sfc  Lucia  Bark. — This  bark  is  the -product  of  thcf^ex- 
oatemma  fxyribwndaj  and  is  said  to  be '  suitable  for  tan- 
ning. ' 

WatHe  Bark, — The  bark  of  the*  different  spiecies  of 
mimasay  growing  abundantly  in  Australia  and  New  Zea^ 
land.  Sometimes  a  fluid  extract  of  ike  bairk  is.  imported. 
The  leather  tsmned  with- wattle'-  bark  is  of  excellent 
quality,  but  highly  colored. 
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THt  oak-free^  from  its  .  majestic  appearaiK^  great 
strength,  hardiness,  and  durabilitgr,  haa-  been  termed  the 
'^  patriarch  of  the  forest^"  and  is.  conl^idered  as  the  em- 
'  blem  of  grandeur.  It  ip,  sai(i  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  three  to  five 
hundred  years,  and  is.  the  most  valuable  of  trees  for  its 
irood  as  well^as  bark.  - 

The  oak  is  indigenous  throughout  ^tain  and  North 
Aftieiica.  There  are  many  species,  «knd  all  contain  a 
.  large  amount  ,o(  taomin  In  their  bark,  leaves;  and  fruit. 
The  bark  is  jgathered  from  MAy  to  July,  because  it  con- 
tarns  more'  tanbin  in  the  spring  than  at  any  other 
season. 

Skins  may  be  converted  into  leatili^  mpri  or  less  per- 
fectly, by  the  action-  of  any  .of  the  vegetable  substances 
Tviiich  contain  tvimn ;  but  the  small  quenijtity  of  it  ex- 
isting in  most  of  them,  and  the  costliness  and  rarity  of 
tho0e  of  which  it  is  a  principal  constituent^  together  with 
the  injurious  effects  Upon  the  leather  which  often  attend 
their  use,  have  restricted  thq  substitution  of  ether  sub- 
stances for  oak-baik,  which  tannery  have  employed  from 
the  earliest  times,  and. which,  when  ground,  seems  to 
jmsent  the  tannin  to  Hie  skins  exactly  in^the  j^portion 
and  Under  the  eircumstances  best  Calculated  to  effect  their 
omversion  into  ihiperior  leather. 
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More  than  eighty  species  of  the  oak  are  Iqaown^  of 
which  at  least  one-half  inhabit  the  United  States^  and 
the  elevated  portions  of  Mexico.  .The  bark  of  aU  the 
species  abounds  in  tannin  and  gallic, acid,  and  is^  or  maj 
be  used  in  tanning;  but  in  Europe,  that  of  different  va- 
rieties of  qnercua  rdbuTy  and  of  the  quercus  cooc^eroy  and 
in  America,  the  bark  of  ^uercM  fdUxda,  guercvs  rubra, 
quercus  tinctcria,  and  qtiercus  prinua  monlioola  are  most 
esteemed  ht  the  purpose.  We  proceed  to  giv9  a  short 
account  of  these,  and  of  a  few  other  American  species 
Which  are,  or  may  be  used  to  furnish  bark  iuitable  for 
the,  purposes  of  the  tanner.  -     -: 

'  •     •  •  '     •* 

«     • 

ElTROF^EAir  OAKS. 

« 

1.  Quercus  Bobur. — The  common  European  oak^  or 
British  oak,  as  it  is  ^eommonly  .called^  is  a-  tv^ee  pf*  the 
utmost.importance  on  account  of  its  general  distribution 
tl^roughout  Europe,  and  the  e:^llent  qualities  of  its 
wood  and  bark.  The  term  roburria  used  by  most  au- 
thors to  designa:te  a  group  of  closely,  allied  species,  or 
perhaps  only  varieties ;  the  two  principles  of  which,  the 
Q^pedtmculcUay  and  the  Q.  sessUiJlora,  whicb  ace  too  much 
alike,  in  magnitude  and  general  appearance,  to  require 
a  separate  description,  are  both  widely  spread.  They 
are  majestic  trees,  attaining  the  height  of  from  sixty  to 
a  hundred  feet,  with  trunks  from  six  to  twelve  or  more 
feet  in  circumference;  with  spreading  tortuous  branches 
and  spray,  and,  .when  standing  singly,  with  heads  usually 
broader  thaA  they  ave  high.  The  leaves  are  deciduous, 
oblong,  smooth,  dilated  Upwards;  with  sinuses  i^ther 
acute,  and  lobes  obtu^is ;  stalks  of  the  fruit  elongated ; 
nuts  oblong.  TheJeaves  resemble,  in  form  and  appear- 
ance, those  of  the  American  white  oak.      Except  in 
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the  north  of  Russia,  and  in.  the  limited  districts  of 
France,  where  the  Q.  oocdfera  is  used,  the  burk  from 
the  varieties  of  this  oak  is  exclusively  employed  in 
the  manufacturer  of  lea&er;  and  that  -  from  the  small 
faranohes  is  preferrecly  because  in  them  the  epidermis  is 
thinner  and  the  cellular  integument  nJiicliccmtains  the 
tEunnin  is  more  abundant.  * 

•  2.  Querdua  Oodcifora^^^The  'Kerm^  oak  ief  a  tortuous, 
branching  shrub,  inhabiting  Spain,  Portugal, .  and*  the 
South  of  France.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  from  three 
to  fo^r  and  a  half  feet,  ia  -close,  thiok  tufts,  or  clumjis, 
which,  by  the*  interlacing  of  their  matted  roots,  consoli- 
date the  soil  around  them,  ^and  prevent  it  from  Ibeing 
washed  awi^  by  the*  heavy  rains  prevailing  in  its  native 
liocatitiea. 

The  leaves  are  eUiptioK)bIong,  rigid,  smooth  on  both 
sides,  with  spreading,  bristly,  ^nous  teeth ;-'  fruit  on  pe- 
duncles; nut  ovate;  calyx  with  spreading,  pmnted, •some- 
what recurved  seales:  The  whole  plant,  resembles  a 
holly  in  miniature ;  but  the  leaves  Ace  of'  a  paler  green. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color, 
and  is  v^ry  rich  in  tcmnin.  This  species  of  oak  is  chiefly 
known  from  its  being  fed  upon  by  the  cocetM  iHcisy  iklitile 
insect,  resembling  in  appearanoe  a  red  berry,  which  fur- 
nishes a  scarlet  dye,  highly  valued  in  commerce  befbre 
th^  introduction  of  cochineal ;  but  it  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  on  jaccount  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  which  is  em- 
ployed fhr  tanning  to  a  considerable  eittent  in  various 
parts  of  France.  It  is  thepe  called  garroniUey  and.  is 
said  to  abound  in  tannin,  and  to  be  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  tanning  of  a  very  superior  quality  of 
.thick,  impervious  sole^leather. 
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3.  Qtcerow  Fahata.'^-Thi&  oak^.  known  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Und  Yiiginia  by  the  name  of  Spanish  ^^xflr, 
and  in  the  Caiolinaa.  and  Georgia  by  that  (^  red  oak,  is 
a  large  tree,  inhabiting  all  those  parts  of  the  Uaion  which 
are  south  of  the  forty-first  parallel  of  latitude,  but  most 
abundant  in  the  Atlantic  States^ 

This  oak  is  remarkable  trom  thcr  great  dissimilitude 
whiiSh  exists  in  its  leaves  and  general  appeaarance  im 
dififerent  climates.  In  the  southern  States  it  grows  to 
the  l^ight  of  eighty  feet,  with  a  trunk-feur  or  five  feet 
in  diameter;  while  in  New  Jersey  it  is  uever  above 
thirty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  four  or  five  inches  thick; 
The  bark  is  thick,  black,  and  deeply  furrowed,  and  the 
wood  is  ceddish  and  cross-grained,  with  open  pore«.  The 
leaves  on  the  trees  in  Ihe  South  are  falcate,  and,  m  well 
as  the  young  shoots  to  which  they -are  attached,  are 
covered  with  a  thick  down  upon  the  .imder  sides.  In 
New  Jersey  the  leaves  are  three^lobed,  except  a  few 
upon  the  summit,  which  are  slightly  falcated*  .  This  tree 
fructifies  once  in  two  years.  Its  flowers,  put  forth  ia  May, 
and  are  succeeded  by  small,  round,  brown  acorns,  con- 
tained ih  sca^,  shallow  cups,^  supported  by  p^uncles  one 
or  two-  lin^s  in  length.  They  resSemble  those  of  the  bear- 
oak,  and  preserve, '  for  a  long  time,  the  capability  of 
germination.  The  Spanish  oak  is  chiefly  valdable  on 
account  of  its  bark,  which  is  {)referried  to  any  othei*  for 
tanning  coarse  leathcpr,- which  it  is  supposed  to  render 
whiter  and  more  supple.  The  quality  df  the'  leather 
prepared  with  it  is  said  to  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  hemlock  bark  to  the  tan. 

4.  Quercua  Rubra. — The  red  oak  is  one  of  the  most 
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common  speeies  in  ^fte  northern  States  and  in  Canada. 
It  is  very  abn&dant  in  the  lower  part  of  New  York,  in 
New  tfemey,  the  upper  distripts  l^f  •  Pennsylvania,  and 
along  the*  whole  range  of .  the  Alteghanies. 

It  grows  to  a  Ilffge  siae,  being  often  eighty  feet  high, 
and  three  or  fimr  ini  diameter.  Ita  leaves  are  large  and 
deeply  laciniated,  smooth  and  shining  on  both  sides,  and 
rounded  at  the  baser.  On  the  middle'^or  sutnmit  of  ihe  full- 
grown  tree,  they  resemble  the  leaves  of  the  Spanish  oak', 
bat  unlike  them  ore  not  dewtiy  beneath. '  The  fructifica- 
tion is  biennial  and-  it  flowers  m  May.  The  acorns  are 
large  and  numerouii*,  compressed  at  the  base,  rounded  at 
the  summit,  and  contained  -in /flat  cups,  covered  with 
compact,  narrow  scales. . 

The  bark  of  this*  tree  consifits  of  a  very  thin  epider- 
mis, with  a' thick,  cellular  integument.  It  is  very  gene- 
rally employed  in  tanning,  but  is  considered  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Spanish,  black,  and  rock-Kshestnut  oaks. 

5.  Quercui  Ptiw&s  Montipcia. — The  rochcl^esihut  oak  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  the  middle  and  some  parts 
of  the  northern  States,  but  is  rarely  found  along  with 
other  trees  in  the  foredt,  but  only  on  high  grounds  thickly 
covered  with  stones  or  rocks.  Along  the  Alleghaiiies, 
it  often  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  the  growth  upon  some 
of  the  mountains.  In  P^insylvania,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, it  is  called  chestnut-oak^  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  bark  to  that  of  the  chestnut;  fted  oh  the 
banks  of  the.  Hudson  and  the  shores  of  Lake  €hamplain, 
it  is  known  as  the  rock-oak^  from  the  situations  in  which 
it  is  fouild.  The  rock-chestntit  oak,  when  growing  in  a 
fertile  soil,  is  often  sixty  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter; but  usually  growing  in  sterile  soil,  it  rarely 
attains  these  dimensions;  The  leaves  are  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  broad ;  oval,  and  uniformly 
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d^ticulated.  Whien  openkig  in  the  spring,  Ihey  sre 
oov^^d  witk  a  thick  down;  but  when  expanded,  th^ 
ace  perfectljr  mnopth  ^d  whitish  hmeatit.  Tha  floweiv 
appear  annually  in  th^etjnonth-6f  May,  and  are  suoeeeded 
bj  l»rown  acorns*  of  an  oblong  oval  shape,  and  sometimes 
an  inch  inlangthra  third  part  of.  which  aie  con4ifiibied  in 
q[>reading  cups  with  loose  scales. 

.  When  the  trunk  of  .this  laree  is  more  than:  afbqi^  in 
diameter,  it  iA  covered  with  a  thick,  hard,  deeply-furrowed 
bark.  The  epidermis  is  strongly  impregnated  with  the 
tanning  principle,  which  in  other  species  resides  chiefly 
in  or  under  the  cellular.integumeHt.  The  bark  is  este^o^ed 
aJs  among  the  best  for  tanning,  in  Pennsylvania  Md  Ne# 
York ;  but  only  that  of  the  secondary  branches^  and  of 
the  trunks  of  young  trees^  is  employed... 

6.  Qtiercua  T^nctoria.^r-'The  black  dr  quercUr^H  oak  is 
alarg^  tree,  found  throughout  the  United  Stptes,  south 
of  latitude  43^,  and  abundantly  in  the  middle  States, 
ajid  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  Carolinas  and  fieoi^^  It 
is  one  of  the  ioFtiest  trees  of  the  Amenean  forests^  being 
often  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  and  four  or  live  in  dia- 
meter. The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  deeply  furrowed 
bark  of  medium  thickness,  and  of  a  deep-brown  or  black 
color,  which  in  the  North  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  red,  scarlet,  and  gray  oaks,  when  ithe.  leaves  have 
fallen ;  but  as  the  bark  of  the  Spanish-  oak  in  the  South 
ih  of  the  same  color,  all  doubt  of  its  identity  goiay  be  re- 
moved hy  chewing  a  piece  of  the  cellular  integument, 
that  of  the  quercitron  being  very  bitter,  and  iipparting 
a  yellow  color  to*  the  Bali^  which  is  not  the  case  with' 
.the  other.  The  leaves  are  large^  deeply  la^iniated^  and 
divided  into  four  or  five  lobes.  They  are  like  those  of 
the  scarlet  oak ;  but,  during  the  Summer;  have  their  sur- 
faces roughened  with  small  glands  which  are  evident  to 
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the  eye  abd  the  toocfa.  The  fructifieatioti  ia  biennial 
and  Qccars  in  May.  The  acorns  usni^Uy  grow  in  clusters, 
are  of  a  brown  bolor,  fifub-0ei9sile,.and  half  buried  in  IBt 
thick,  scaly  cup. 

The  quercitroTiy  so  much  used  in  dyeing,  is  obtained 
firpm  the  cdlular  integument;  and  the  bark  is  v^ry  es- 
tennvely  employed  in  tanning,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted,  as  it  is. produced  in  great  abundance  aiid  is 
rich  in.  tannin.  *  The  only  inconvenience  is,  that  shoes 
made  of  leather  tanned  with  it  are  apt  to  impart  a  yel- 
low tiQgd  to  the  stockings.  This  color  of  the  leather 
does  not-  increase  its  value,  as  has  been  stated  by  some 
authorB,«  and  is  often  removed  by  a  particular  process. 

7.  Quercw  Alha. — ^The  white  oak  is  found  throughout 
the  United  States,  being  widely,  but  unequally  distri- 
buted firom  aboht  latitude  46^,  to  Florida,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  sonte  distance  beyond  the  Mississippi  River; 
extending  somewhat  lurther  northward  in  these  western 
r^ons.  It  is  most  abundant  in  Virginia  and  in  the 
middle  States,  particularly  in  the  *  southwestern  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  upon -the  MoiJongahela  and  its  branches, 
where  it  sometimes  composes  nine-tenths  of  the  forest. 

The  white  oak  reaches  the  elevation  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  six  or  seven  feet.  The 
leaves  are  regularly  and  obliquely  divided '  into  oblong, 
rounded  lobes,  destitute  of  points.  Soon  after  unfolding, 
they  are  reddish  above,  and  white  and  downy  beneath, 
but,  when  full  grown,  they  are  smooth  and  of  a  light 
green  above,  and  glaucous  below.  The  leaves  change 
in  autumn  to  a  bright-Violet  color,  and  a  few  of  the  dried 
leaves  persist  till  the  circulation  is  renewed  in  the  spring. 
The  tree  is  easily  distinguishable  in  winter  by  this  pecu- 
liarity, and  by  the  whiteness  of  its  bark.  It  puts  forth 
flowers  in  May,  which  are  -  succeeded  by  oval  acorns. 
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large,  very  8wee^  contained  iu  rough,  shallow, 

cupa,  and  borne  singly,  or  in  pain^  bypedundea  eight  or 

ten  lines  long,  attached  to  the  shoetaof  the  seaaoo. 

The  bark  is  often  variegated  with  large  Mack  spots, 
and,  on  trees  oflcSss  than  sixteen  inches  in  dieuoieter,  the 
epidermis  is  divided  into  squares ;  on  old  trtes^  growing 
in  moist  grounds,  it  is  in .  the  form  of  plates,  laterally 
attached.  '  The  bark  is  considered  by  many  taoners  to 
be  the  best  for  preparing  leather  for  teddies  and  similar 
objects)  but  it  is  little  employed,  as- that  fcom  the  trunk 
and  large  limbs  alone  is  used,  and  on  these  the  ceUidar 
ihtegument  is  much  thinner. than  it  is  on  those  of  this 
red  oak ^  The  inner  bark  of  the  snuU  ^bronchea  ooup 
-tains  the  greatest  quantity  of  tannin. . 

8.  Quercus  Cocciiiea. — ^The  ecarUl  oak  is  most  a})und- 
ant  in  the  middle  States^  and  on  the.  .mountains  of  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  but  is  found  as  far  north  as  latitude 
43^.  It  grows  to  more  thtm  eighty  feet  in  height,  and 
three  or  four  in  diameter.  The  leaves,'  which  are  sup- 
ported by  long  petioles,  are  x)f  a  •  beautiful  green  color, 
shining  on  both  sides  and  remarkably  laciniated,  having 
usually  four  deep  sinuses,  which  are  very  broad  at  the  bot^ 
torn.  They  change  with  the  first  cold^  and  after  several 
frosts  beoome  of  a  bright  scarlet  color.  •  It .  fructifies 
biennially,  flowering  in  May.  The  acorns  are  large, 
similarly  rounded  ^  both  ends,  and  half  covered  with 
scaly  cups.  The  tree  produces  galls,  which  are  applied 
to  the  same  purposes  as  the  European  galls  of  com- 
merce. 

The  bark  of  the  scarlet  oak  is  very  thick,  and  is  g^e- 
rally  employed  in  tanning,  though  it  is  not  preferable  to 
that  of  the  red  and  gray  oaks.  .  -  r 

9.  Quercus  AmbigucL — The  gratf  oak  is  iEiJ[)undant  in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
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Champlain  in  Yermont.  It  attains  a  height  of  fifly  or 
sixty  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches. 
The  leaves  are  large,  smooth,  and  deeply  sinuated  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  ribs.  The  flowers  put  forth  in 
May,  and  are  succeeded  by  acorns  of  a  middling  size, 
rounded  at  the  end  and  contained  in  scaly  cups.  The 
wood  and  bark  are  similar  Ijo  those  of*  the  red  oak,  and 
the  latter  m^y  be  employed  in  tanning. 

10.  Quercua  Yiren8*^^T\m  species,  Renown  as(  the  live 
oaJcj  is  confined  to  the  vicinity  ofthe  Atlantic  coast,  south 
of  latitude  37f,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  as  the 
jSabine  Bdver,  beiug  never  found  more  than  twenty  miles 
inland. .  It  is  commonly  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  one 
or  two  feet  in  diameter.  *  The  lea.ves  areroval^  coriaceous, 
jq£  a  dark  gre^  color  above,  and  whitish  beneath,  per- 
sisting- during  sevei^  years,  and  being  partially  renewed 
.every  springv  Xt  fructifies  once  in  two  years,  the  flowers 
appearing  in  May,  and  being  succeeded  by  acorns,  of  an 
oval,  lengthened  form,.  pQuly  black,  and  contained  in 
shallow,  grayish,  pedunculated  cups. 

The  bark  is  iiard  and  thick,  and^f  a  blackish  color. 
It  is  very  excellent  for  tanning  leather,  but  is  not  largely 
employed  for  the  purpose. 

The  bark  from  a  number  of  other  species  of  American 
oaks  may  be.  and  is  incidjentally  employed  in  tanning, 
but  manufacturers  of  leather  in  the  United  States  make 
use  almost  entirely  of  those  which  have  been  described, 
and  particularly  of  thq.  first  four  kinds. 


■  ^ 


•       CHAPTER  VIII.    •. 

BARkiNG  OP  TREES. 

.1 

The  four  distinct  layers'  of  which,  as  we  have  alseady 
stated,  hark  is  composed,  are  not  equally  rich  in  tannin. 
Indeed,  the  epidermis  contains  none,  -and  the  liber  yery 
little.  It  exists  chiefly  in  Ihe  ipner  layers  of  the  corte^ 
or  true  bark;  extractive  matter  predominating  in  the 
middle-colored  portion.  Davy  found  that  the  bark  of  a 
medium-sized  oiik  contained  6.04  *  per  cent,  of  tannin, 
while  the  external  layefrs  gave  only  1.50. 

Barks  with  thick  epidermis  ace  -the  least  ^u)Eible  in 
tanning  ingredients.  . 

It  is  a  mooted  ^oint  whether  the  quantity  of  tannin  in- 
creases with  the  age  of' the  bark.  Fontenelle  and  Male- 
peyre  say  that  the  older  the  bark  the  more  of  tannin  it 
contains,  and  in  support  of  their  opinion  they  eke  the 
European  and  American  practice  of  collecting  the  bark 
chiefly  from  the  maturer  trees. 

The  proper  season  for  separating  the  bark  fix>m  trees 
is  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  sap  is  circulating 
most  actively,  and  before  the  complete  expansion  of  the 
leaf  Davy  found  that  the  bark  of  oak  trees,  cut  in  the 
spring,  contained  nearly  one-third  more  of  tannin  than 
that  obtained  in  the  autumn,  thus  proving  the  advantage 
of  cutting  the  trees  in  the  former  season.  The  proper 
time  for  barking  the  oak  in  this  country  is  from  the  end 
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of  April  to  the  end  of  Jtfne,  vi^iying  with  the  degree  of 
latitude,  the  exposure  of  the  locality,  and  the  te^ipera- 
ture  oi  the  season  which""  has  preceded  the*  cutting. 
The  operation  should  be  postponed  until  after  the  usual 
time  of  harvesting-  the  bark,  if  the  pieyious  trinter  has 
been  uncommonly  seVe^e  -or  prolonged,  and  should  be 
anticipated,  if  a  mild  season  has  caused  an  early  cir- 
culation of  the  BBip.  In  oiir  northern  States,  the  bark 
does  not  generally  acquire  ita  fuU  strength  of  tannin,  nor 
is  it  proper  to  gather  it  tintil  the  middle  of  May,  acnd 
in  some  places  not  until  June.  In  lower  latitudes,  and 
in  a  warm  spring  succeeding  a  mild  winter,,  it  may  be 
harvested  as  early  as  April.  The  bark  of  southern  oaks 
yields  generally  more  tannin  than  that  of  those  growing 
in  higher  latitudes ;  and  that  of  trees  in  dry  and  elevated 
places,  with  a  warm  exposure,  is  superior  to  the  bark 
taken  from  oaks  growing  in  low,  damp,  and  shady  loca- 
tions. Wetiseasons  have  likewise  an  influence  in  dimi- 
nishing the  tanning  power  of  bark. 

The  process  of  barking  is  in  general  well  understood. 
Immediately  afler  the  tree  is  felled,  the  bark  is  cut  across 
circularly -at  the  two  extremities  of  the  trunk,  and  is  then 
split  off  in  longitudipal  pieces  of.  the  proper  size,  and 
dried  slowly  in  the  shade.  The  greatest  attention  should 
be  paid  to  harvesting  it  properly,  as  it  loses  color  and 
becomes  mouldy  and  otherwise  injured  in  quality,  if 
suffered  to  heat  os*  ferment.  The  best  mode  is  to  make 
what  are  called  by  forest^rp  temporary  lojisy  about  two 
Seet  wide,  and  long  enough  to  hold  a  day's  peeling  of 
bark.  These  lofls  ar6  made  by  driving  uprights  of  forked 
stakes  into  .the  ground,  three  feet  high  in  the  back  row, 
and  two  and  a  half  in  the  front,  and  a  sloping  floor  is 
laid  upon  these  by  placing  loppings  between  the  forks  of 
the  bearers.  The  bark  is  then  laid  upon  this  floor,  with 
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the  thick  ends  towards  the  highest  side }  the  smaller  bark 
is  placed  over  this  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches, 
and  the  broad  pieces  are  laid  over  the  whdle,  to  protect 
it  from  rain  or  dew.  The  pieces  shotdd  be  turned  in  four 
or  five  dajS;  in  ordctr  to  prevent  moulding;  «wd  in  about 
ten  days,  they  will  be  sufficiently  dry  to  be  stacked  until 
wanted  by  the  tanner.  The  stack  should  not  exceed 
eight  feet  in  width,  in  order  that  fermentation  may  not 
occur,  and  it  should  be  covered  with  a  roof  formed  and 
thatched  like  that  of  a  hay  or  com  stack. 


•  • 


•    CHAPTER  IX. 

MBTHOD&  07  BSrOHATINGt  TEGB  TANNlNa  POiWBR  07 

ASTBiNeENT  SDBSTANCBS.- 

0  » 

The  quality  ef  bai^  may  he  detennined  by  inspectijon ; 
but  a  chemical  exammatiou  alone  'will  enable  us  to  esti- 
mate  ace.urately  its  degree  of  excellence. 

A  0C>od  bark  may  be  recogmzed  by  its  cdor.  That  is 
good  which  is  wbite  en  -the  outer  sur&ce,  and  reddish  in 
the  interior  :>  which  i9  roughs  dry,  fra^e,  and  with  a  clean 
fractpre,  free  from  fibres.  The  astringency  of  its  taste, 
and  its  odor  i^hould  be  decisive,  more  particularly  when 
it  is  ground. 

When  the  epidermis  and  fiber  are  dry,  thick,  and 
Uackishy-and  diaCnnelled  with  large  creyices,  the  bark 
is  of  inferior  quality.  These  old  barks  aa:e  in  an  incipir 
ent  «tate  of  decomposition ;  .as  is  also  the  case  with  bark 
which  hafl  been  loHjg  exposed  to  dampness. 

Bark  iniemally  of  a  red  color,  which  has*  become 
neariy  inodorous,  dingy  and  rusty, .  has  likewise  depre- 
ciated \CL  xiseful  prop^^ties.  s 

The  determinatipu  of  the  quality  of  baric  by  chemkal 
means,  is  based  upon  .tiie  separation  of  the  tannin;  that 
opmpenent  lijaon  wWh  its  value  as  tanning  material*  ex- 
oknivQly  depends.  The  requimte  manipulations  are  as 
fi)ttows: — 

We  have  already  mentioned'  the  fact  that  a  character- 
istic hel^avior  of  gelatine  is  tb  form  an  inseluUe  con^ 
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pound  with  tannin,  which  is  entirely  distinct  in  properties 
from  its  constituents  in  their  original  states.  Upon  this 
reaction  depends  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  the 
tanner's  art. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  harks,  or  tanning 
substances,  it  is  only  necessary  to  determine  the  ratio,  by 
weight,  of  the  precipitates  thrown  down  by  gelatine  from 
aqueous  infusi<xispf  equal  weights  of  the  jnateriajbs.  These 
•precipitates,  separated  by  filtration  and  dried,  give,  by  the 
diflFerenccs  in  weight,  the  relative  proportions  of  tannin. 

Davy's  Process. — Davy's  process  ier*  to.  digest  460  ^ains 
of  the  powderied  bark  in  a  pint,  of  boiling  water^  and 
after  a  day's  repose,  arid  frequent  stirring  during  the  in- 
terval, to  filter.  The  fiRrate  is  then  mixed  withAaouequal 
volume  of  a  liquid  made  by  dissolvii^  60  grldns  t^ 
gelatine,  or  pure  isinglass,  in  twO  pints  of  hot  water,  and 
the  mixture  is  then  filtered.  The  precipitate  on  the 
filter  is  to  be  dried  in  the  air  and  accurately  weighed. 
As  the  precipitates  of  gelatine  by  tannin,  when. dry, 
average  40  per  cent,  of  tannin,  it  is  easy  to-  obtain  an 
approximate  result  by  calculation.  For  example,  sup- 
pose the  precipitate  weighs  150  ^grains,  then  as 

100  :  40  : :  150  :  60'=  the  amount  of  tannin  in  the  460* 
grains  of  bark  operated  upon,  Or  13.04  f)er  cent. 

Bostock  is  convinced  that  the  precipitate  of  gelatine  by 
tannin,  in  th^  above  process,  is  so  intimately  suspended 
through  the  liquid  as  to  render  its  entire  separation  by 
filtering  almost  impossible,  a  portion  always  passing 
through  the  filter.  At  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of 
tannin  which  it  contains  is  not  uniform,  as  that  which 
goes  down  first  carries  abotit  50  per  cent.  \  while  that 
which  ensues  takes  scarcely  any  with  it  Acting  upon 
these  suggestions.  Bell  Stephens!  proposed  the  following 
improvement  upon  Davy's  method : — 
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Bell  Stqphen8  6  Prooeas. — Small  stripe  of  hides  are  to  be 
soaked  for  some  Iicnirs  in  a  weak  solution  ef  tanning  m^ 
terial,  made  with  water  at  90^,  F.  In  &om  8  to  lOliours 
the  whole  of  the  tannii}  is  abstr^Qted,  and  the  increase 
9f  the  weight  of 'the  strips,  thus  acquired^  will  indicate 
the  precise  amount  absorbed  by  -them. 

The  strips  must  be  weighed  in  a  dry  state ;  but  before 
they,  are  placed  in  the  tanning ,  liquor,  they  should  be 
softened  by  being  soaked  in  warm  water,  and  by  work- 
ing with,  the  .^gersyso  as  to  facilitate  the  subsequent 
absorption '  of  the  tanning' principle.  When  l^ey  are 
taken  out,  drying  must  precede  the  ^nal  weighing.  The 
best  skins  for  tiiis  es^cy  are  sound  fresh  ox  hides,  shaved 
to  the  greatest  possible  degree  pf  thinness. 

Though  Pavy'^  method  is  not  faultless,  it  is  preferable 
to  that  of  3tephens,  which,  owing  to  the  unequal  a1> 
sorption  of  water  by  the  skin  at  different  times,  cannot 
give  the  exact  amount  of 'tannin.  ^ 

A  thorough  exBJnination'of  all  the  parts  of  the  several 
species  of  oak  at  different  stages  of  their  growth,  showing 
the  comparative  value  in  tanning  principle,  under  diJBfer- 
ent  circunistancesy  would  be  interesting  to  the  tanner  as 
well  as  satisfactory  to  the  man  of  science. 

WarrlngtonHa  Process. — The  following  method,  as  com- 
municated by  the  author,  is  taken  from  the  memoirs  of 
the  London  Chemical  Society,  1847 : — 

"  Gelatine  was  selected  as  the  basis  for  the  estimation 
of  their  comparative  value ;  and  after  several  trials  with 
various  kinds  of  natural  and  manufactured  gelatine,  such 
as  varieties  of  isinglass,  gUie,  patent  gelatine,  &c.,  the 
finest  Jong  staple  isinglass  was  found  to  be  the  most 
Constant  in  its  quality  and  least  liable  to  undergo  change. 

*^  with  this,  therefiw:^,  the  test  solution  was  prepared, 
of  such  a  strength  that  each  division,  by  measure  in  the 
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c»rdinaiy  alkalimeter  tube,  should  be  eqtiiyat^nt  to  the 
otfe-tenth  or.pne-fourth  of  a  grain  of  pute  tannin,  and 
thus  the  number  of  divisions  used  would  indicate  the  pio- 
portioh  of 'available  tantiin,  or  substance  precipitable  by 
gelatine  contained  in  any  specimen.  A  given  weight  of 
the  sample  under  trial  was  then  infused  in  watef*,  or,  if 
necessary,  the  astringent  matter  extracted  by  boiling, 
and  the  clear  liquid  precipitated  by  the  test  solution 
ijBttil  no  further  deposit  occurred. 

^^  It  was  necessary  in  the  course  of  this  operi^ion  to  test 
at  intervals  a  portion  of  the  solution  undeir  examination, 
to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  trial;  md  ,ite,  fitom  the 
nature  of  the'  precipitate,  was  attended  at'  first  with  some 
little  diflBculty ;  paper  filters  were  madmissiUe  from  the 
quantity  of  the  solution  Ihey  would  absorb,  and  thus 
introduce  a  source  of  extensive  errors  subsidence  ren- 
dered the  operation  very  tedious.  The  plan  I  have 
adopted  is  as  follows :  A  piece  of  glass  tubing,  about 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  about  half  an  inch  internal 
diameter,  is  fleeted,  and  this  has  a  small  piece  of  wet 
sponge  loosely  introduced  into  its  lower  extremity,  and 
when  it  is  wished  to  abstract  a  part  of  the;  fluid  under 
investigation,  for  a  separate  testing,  this  is  immersed  a 
few  seconds  in  the  partially  precipitated  solution ;  the 
clear  liquid  then  filters  by  ascent  through  the  sponge 
into,  the  tube,  and  is  to  be  decanted  fixjm  its  other  ex- 
tr^mity  into  a  test  glass ;  if,  on  adding  a  drop  of  the 
gelatine  solution  to  this;  a  fresh  precipitate  .is  caused,  the 
whole  is  returned  to  tlie  original  bulk,  and  the  process 
proceeded  in,  and  so  on  until  the  operation  isperfeQted; 
this  method  of  operation  is  facilitated  by  cdnducting  the 
examination  in  a  deep  glass.  Aftier  a  few  trials  the 
manipulation  will  be  found  exceedingly  easy,  and  in  this 
way  considerable  accuracy  may  be  ai'rived  at." 
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QnuuUitjf  of  Tannin  in  different  &Aftancci. 


SnlMtoncee. 


PtooeAtage 
of  tannin. 


Aatliofity. 


Csfteohn^  Bombaj    . 
**       Bengil 

fiifttenj  root 

tt         u 

»        • 

Kno  (taooin  imd  extractive) 

Batea  gum  (InUect^/rondoia,  or  dhak- 

tftej  •         .         #         ,         . 
Nntgallsj,  Aleppo    •• 

'*        OhiiMfle    . 

*'        Iitrian 

Oak^  old;     white  inper  bark    . 

it       a  a  it 

• 

"    young;      **  " 

^        '^    ooloved'or  middle  bark 

"        "    entire  bark 

"        **    spring  cut  bark. 

^    Kermea;  btfrk  of  the  foot 

Terra  japonioa,  or  gambir 

Avena  root  (j^m  urhanum)    . 

Sqnill,  balb    .  .    .    . 

Statioe,  of  Soath  Carolina 

Bireh  bark 
ii      it 

Beedi  '< 
Laioh  <' 
Haiel  '' 
Cheatnvt,  American^  rose 

.   Carolina  .         .         . 
French 

Spanish;  white  inner  bark 
'^        colored  or  middle 

bark 
^' .     entire  bark 
horse 
Poplar,  Lombardy   . 
Blaek  thorn    .... 
Ash  barlk        .... 
Sassafiraa,  bark  of  the  root 
Elm 
Sumach,  ^cily 


u 

it 
ti 

u 

it 


66.0 
44.0 
42.6 
?8.d 
7$.0 

7^.2 

65jO 

^9.0 

34.0 

21.0, 

14.2 

16.2 

4.0 

6.0 

22.0 

.8,9 

40.0 

41.0 

24.0 

12.4 

1.6 

1.4 

2.0 

1.6 

'3.0 

8.0 

6.0 

4.0 

1.2 

0.8 
0.6 
2.0 
3.6 
3.3 
3.3 

68.0 
2.9 

16.2 


Davy. 

Pescl^er. 

C.  0.  Gmelin. 

Vauquell]).  *    . 

E.  Solly." 

Guibourt 

Blev. 

Roder. 

Cadet  de  Gfaattinpourt. 

Davy. 

(I 

a  »  \ 

Davy- and  G«ger. 

Sienbeck. 

Tropsdotf. 

Vogeh 

Parrish. 

Davy. 

Diggers. 

Davy. 

ti 

Cadet  de  Gaesipcourt. 
<i  « 

Julia  de  Fontenelle. 
Davy. 

(I 

Julia  de  Fontenelle. 

ti 

Reinsoh. 

Davy. 

tt 
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TANNIN  IN  DOTESENT  SUBSTANCES. 


• 

Substances. 

Percentage 
of  tannin. 

Authority. 

Samach,  Malaga '    . 

"  16.4 

Davy. 

■ 

•         •         •         « 

10.4 

Fnfnck. 

"        Carolina    .... 

5.0 

Cadet  de  Gassinconrt. 

"        Virginia    -         .'       .  '     . 

10.0 

€t 

ti 

Willow,  Leicester;  white  inner  bark  . 

16.0 

Davy. 

"            "          colored  or  middle 

V 

•    bark 

3.1 

U 

r                 • 

"            "          entire  bark. 

6.8 

u 

<<            <<          bark  of  the  trunk 

1.4 

Diggers. 

• 

"        weeping 

16.0 

Cadet  de  Gassinooort 

SjCAmore  baiik                 .         . 

16.0 

a 

it 

•                       •                       •                       » 

14 

Bif^l?. 

m 

Elder          "    '       . 

2.3 

Davy. 

Plum-tree    " 

1.6 

Biggera. 

■• 

Cherry-tree "           .... 

24.0 

Cadet  de  Ghssinooort 

"        "  Comiah  J 

19.0 

it 

tl 

Tormentil  root 

46.0 

a 

ii 

Com  us  sanguinca  of  Canada 

44.0 

li 

it 

Alder  bark 

36.0 

a 

u 

Apricot  bark 

82.0 

ii 

it 

Pomegrtfnat^  bark   /       .         .         . 

32.0 

u 

ti 

Bohemian  olive        .... 

14.0 

it 

ti 

Tan  shrub  with  myrtle  leaves,  bark   . 

13.0 

ti 

ii 

Service-tree  bark  (Jape  berry)  . 

18.0 

a 

it 

Cloves    ...... 

lft.0 

Davy. 

Winter's  bark 

9.0 

Henry. 

CHAPTER   x: 

TAU,  OR  POWDEBED'OAK'BARK. 

The  more  finely  -divided'  a .  fiiubstance,  the  sooner  and 
more  readily  does  it'  yield  to  the  action  of  the  liquid 
wMch  dia^lves  its  consjtijtuentg.  Water,  accordingly, 
dissolves  the  tannin  from  bark  in  powder  much  more 
leadHy  thAn  frOm  bark  in  toaise  pieces.  -  ^«  grindiBg 
of  the  bark  for  tanning  purposes  is,  therefo9e,'indi8pen- 
saUe.  It  must  'not,^  bcfvrever,  be  re^uc^  to  nnpalpable 
fineness,  else  the  solvent  will  act  upon  it  4oo  rapidly. 
Very  fine  powders  also  form'  a  compact  maas  whenr  wet, 
and  .Ibus  obstruct  or  rete^rd  the  infiltration  <^  tiiie  so}t<ent 
liquid.  •  ' 

Bark  is*  ground  in  nodlls  varying  in  construction  in  dif- 
ferent  coimtries,  and  driven  or  propelled  by  horse,  #ater, 
or  steam  powef^.  In.  England,  it  is  cnushed  between 
chasers,  or  stones.  $hero  is  a  mill  of  ingenious  construc- 
tion used  in  Salleson's  tannery  in  Frapc^,  but  as-  its 
rapid  motion  so  modifies  the  b&fk  as  to  cause  it  toiiKipart 
color  to  the  hides,  we  omit  a  description  of  it; 

In  the  south  of  France  they  use  ^a  vertical  mill  of 
hard  stone,  similar  to  that  employed  for  orusTjing  oil 
seeds..  It  consists- of  two  vertical  stones  (Pfg.  2),  of 
about  7}  feet  iii  diameter,  and  18  inches  in  thickness. 
The  axle  of  these  stohes  is  fixed  in  a  flrame  which  in- 
closes an  upright  shaft  turning  upon  a  pivot,  and  fixed 
In  the  centre  of  a  strong  stone  bed.     Botary  niotion 


^^^^^^:^r:^s^^mss^^ 


being  commtmicatsd^  imports  tq  each  stone '  a  doable 
moremeiit;  that  upon  the  other,  and  that  which  it  under- 
goes in  describing  a  circle  upon  the  stone  bed  upon 
which  it  rolls.  .     -, 

The  axle  of  each  stone  should  b<3  so  adjusted  as  to 
allow  it  to  be  raised  or  lowered  according  to  circum- 
stances. One  of  the  stones  is  placed  nearer  to  the  vertiT 
cal  shaft  than,  the  other,  bo  as  to  give  a  greater  extent  of 
crushing  surface  bep^ath.  Two  followera  pre^  the  bark 
forward  under  the  stones,  and  a  cloth  is  attached  to  the 
outer  one,  for  the  purpose  of  rubbing  off  any  pieces  <^ 
bark  that  me^  adhere  to  the  edges  of  the  stones. 

BagnaUa  Machine  for  Choj)pirtg  Bark  and  .t'hahfng 
ffi(Zes.— Fig.  3.  General  plan  of  the  mill. 

Fig.  4.  Longitudinal  section,  showing  the  elevation  of 
a  part  of  the  machinery. 

Fig.  6.  Section  across  part  of  the  mill. 

A  (fig.  3).  Part  of  an  undershot  wheel  moving  the 
machinery,  b.  Shaft  of  the  wheel,  giving  motion  to  the 
bevelled  cc^-wheel  c.  Another  wheel  f,  placed  npon  a 
vertical  ^afl,  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  motion  of  the 
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vhe^l  c,  and  the  coga  upon  its  petrphery  move  the  ham- 
mer for.beating  the  bark,  a^  also  the  chopp&is,  in  'fbe 
second  Btoiy  of  the  building. 

D  (Fig.  4) .  A  horizontal  wheel  bevelled  upon  its  inclined 
surface,  and  toothed  in  lui  epicycloidal  manner  upon  its 


periphery.  TbisWh^l  tama  jipcm  the  npper  part  of  the 
large  horizontal  shaft  e,  which  .passes  through  thf  first 
floor  of  the  building,  r.  Cog-wheel^  before  referred  to, 
gearing  with  the  lai^  bevelled' wheel  a'  '  '    " 

O.  Pinion  upon  the  axle  of  the  miUstone  i  (Fig.  5). 

p.  The  beam  or  handle  of  the  cutting-blades,  moving 
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upon  a  pivot,  and  made  to  Hse  or  fall,  hy  the  metion 
communicated  to  the  lever  n,  by  the  coge  upon  the  wheel 
c.  When  one  of  the  cogs  becomes  disengaged  from  the 
end  of  the, lever,  the  beam  falls  by  its  dwn  ^eigh't^ 
and  the^  steel  blades  upon  its  extremity  come  in>-contact 
with  and  divide  the  pieces  of  bark  placed  between  them 
and  similar  knives  fastened  to  the  platforni  at  i.  The 
platform  t  is  made  of  Strong  timbers  ilrmly  secured  by 
bolts  to  the  rafters  of  the  floor,  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
resist  the  shock  of  the  falling  beam.  The  intervals  be- 
tween the  knife-blades  are  open,  so  that  the  divided 
pieces  of  bark  may  fall  through-  them  into  a  eondatf  ii^ 
froi|i  which  they  enter  the  hopper  of  the  mill  H,  to  be 
conducted  to  the  latter  by  a  guide  J  (Fig.  6).  iTie  lower 
part  of  the  conduit  Q  is  provided  with  a  wire-cloth,  wjiich 


Fig.  6. 
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allows  the  powder  to  fall  into  a  box  K.  The  taa,  gtoand 
in  the  mill,  passes  thfough  tl^e  conduit  o,  and  faUs  upon 
the  sieve  or  bolter  L>  its  finer  partietes  passing  through 
into  the  trough  M ;  l^ose  which  have' not  been  sufficiently 
exposed  to  trituration  being  i^^ceived  upon  the  ccmcave 
mortaf  or  suj^rt  s».and  there  reduced  to  a  state  <^  fine 
divioian,  bj  the  action  of  the  round-headed  hammer  ^ 
which  is  wc»rk€fd  by  the  ^  cogs  upon  the  wfac^I  c.  The 
support  is  hollowed  out  in  sucb  a  way  that,  at  each 
blow  of  the  hammer,  the  partides  of  tan  acted  upon  are 
Ihrown  out  upon  the  side  opposite  to  th&t  at  which  they 
entered  it. 

T.  Bevelled  pinion,  in  gear  with  the  upper  surfiice  of 
the  wheel  d,  and  having  the  end  of  itb  shaft  connected 
with  the  crank  v,>b3r  meians  of  which  the  motion  ia  com- 
municated to  the  machinery  for  fleshing  the  skins.  The 
crank  is  connected  by  nlieacns  of  the  rod  w  with  the  lever 
X,  Ihe  end  of  which  is  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes, 
by  which  the  bar  is  so  adjusted  that  the  length  of-  the 
stroke  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 

y  (Fig.  3).  Shaft  moving  upon  two  axles,'tiie  sockets  of 
which  are  imbedded  in  the  opposite  wallsof  the  room-;  the 
lever  y  (Fig.  4)  is  connected  with  it  near  one  end ;  and  at 
about  two^hirds  of  its  length  the  cranks  n,  n,  are  attached, 
which  give  a  redprocating  movement  to  the  braiiches  A,  h] 
which  support  the  fleshing-knives ;  so  that,  at  each  revo- 
luticm  of  the  crank  T,  to  admit  the  movetxient  of  which 
there  ia  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  above  it,  the  Immches 
hy  h,  for  fleshing  the  skins,  are  made  to  move  in*  a  trans- 
verse direetion.  In'  Fig;  4,  the  knife  for  fleshing  is  repre- 
sented at/  fitted  between  two  springs  a,  a^  which  tender  it 
soflSknenily  movable  to  parevent  it  fix>m  injuring  the  skins 
when  passing  across  them.    It  is  fastened  by  its  forked 
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extremity  to  tbe  bn^nclji  A  by  a  screw  and  nut,  so  that  it 
can  be  unscrewed  and  sharpened  when  necessary. 

z.  Stop  on  the  branch  hj  which  is  connected  wit^  the 
forked  lever  e^  by  means  of  which  the  kijife  is  made  to 
return  to  the  end  of  the  skin  without  touching  its  surface. 
The  extremity  of  the  branch  h  rolls  upon  the  roller  2. 
By  lowering  the  handle  m^thQ  knife  is  devated^  while 
the  skin  is  being  placed  upon  or  removed  fix)m  tbe  table. 
h.  Table  or  bench  upon  which  the  skins  are  deposited. 
Each  table  is  provided  with  four  wheels  py  py  rminii\g  in 
the  grooves  ^,  ffy  which  maintam  it  in  position,  and 
enable  it  to  be  moved  at  will  by  the  levers  Cy  c,  so  that 
each  portion  of  skin  may  be  in  turn  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  knife. 

d.  A  spring,  pressing  upon  the  skin  near  the  edge  of 
the  table,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  dianging  its  position 
under  the  flashing-knife.  The  iron  suppprt^  or  handle  of 
the  knife,  is  forked  or  divided,  so  as  to  receive  tixe  blade 
between  its  two  extremities.  The  knife  is  12  or  13 
inches  in  length,  and  from  3  to  &  inches  in  breadth,  and 
is  adjusted  in  the  open  part  of  the  handle,  being  pre- 
vented from,  swerving  by  the  two  springs  a,  a. 

The  roller  2,  with  its  forked  lever,  should  be  so  ar^ 
ranged  that  the  knife  can  be  elevated  to  the  proper  dis- 
tanoe  from  the  table,  by  pulling  the  handle  m,  and  body- 
ing it  upon  a  nail,  so  that  the  skin  may  be  removed  or 
placed  upon  the  table  without  the  necessity  of  ungearing 
the  pinion  t  ;  the  work  being  again  commenced  when  the 
handle  is  allowed  to  rise. 

Two  benches  or  tables  arp  used  in  this,  appaiiatufl^  in 
order  that  the,  knife  may  be  in  operation  above  oae  of 
them,  while  the  workmap  is  occupied  iu  adjusting  a  fresh 
Axa  upon  the  other. .  These  benches  should  he  as  wide 
as  the  largest  skins,  and  should  be  made  sloping  at  a 
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di^t  aogle.  The  Bkins  are  kept  in  dosie  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  support,  by  clamps  pressiiig  tibeir-  bor* 
dem  down  upon  its  edges.  The  piessme  of  the  knives 
upon  the  sfcito  is  regulated  by  weights  pkieed  juipon  the 
beawsor  branches  which  /support  them.  The  inveatoar 
does  not  confine  the  application  of  this  pcniioQ  gf  the 
niachinwy  to  the  preparation  c£  skinit  for-  the  tanning 
fxoefi9B}  but  also  adapts  it  to  the  purposes  of  tawing  and 
to  those  of  the  currier^- by  Substituting  hard  brushes  car 
others  imi^eqsents  for  die  knives.  >  Motion  may  be  com- 
mu!nicated  to  the  machinery  by  the  water-wheel  already 
described,  by  a  steam-engine,  or  by  horse  power;  the 
labor  <^  two  hordes  b^tng  sufficient  for  the  .purpose; 

"mUdcniB  leU  for  Ormding  Oah-BarJc.^l^ig.  6,  ▲. 
Wooden  beam*  or  cn>ssrpiece>  imbedded  in  the  walls  of 
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Ihe  boildiijig,  and  perforated  for  the  reception  of  the  upper 
axle  df  the  main  shaft. 

B.  Iran  plate  or  socket  for  the  axle. 

c.  A^id  of  th«  'lE&aft^  the  dotted  lines  shpwing  iti 
connection  with  the  latter,      v 
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i>.  The  shaft)  which  may  be  square^  octagonal^  or  of 
oliier  suitable  form. 

'£•  Lever  giving  motion  to  the  shaft  by  the  power  of 
horses^  hcumessed  to  the  end.  When  water  or  other* 
power  is  emplo}^,  the  leteras  replaced  by  awheel  with 
the  proper  gearing. 

•  F.  Cylinder  forming  the  lower  part'of  ihe  mill.  .It 
should  be  made  of  iron  or  brass,  and -may  be  either  com- 
pact or  hollow,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure. 

G.  Teeth,  or  projections  for  breaking  and  grinding  the 
bark. 

H.  Lower  teeth  for  the  same  purpose. 

I.  External  iron  or  brass  cylinder,  provided  with  simi- 
lar projections  upon  its  iimer  surface,  and  fifmly  clamped 
and  bolted  to  the  solid  framework  Q,  which  form»  the 
base  of  the  machine. 

K.  Lower  pivot  or  axle,  firmly  united' with  the  main 
shaft,  and  turning  in  a  socket  like  the  upper  one. 

L.  Iron  or  copper  socket,  fixed  in  the  cross-beam  r. 

M.  Regulating  screw  passing  through  the  nut  n,  and 
the  lower  cross-beam  t.  By  turning  it,  the  teeth  within 
the  mill  may  be  made  to  approach  or  recede  from  each 
other,  so  as  to  effect,  at  will,  a  coarser  or  finer  division  of 
the  bark. 

0.  Hopper,  made  of  strong  wood,  for  receiving  the 
materials  which  are  to  be  ground. 

p.  Conical  lining  of  the  interior  of  the  mill,  also  made 
of  strong  wood.  The  whole  apparatus  is  supported  upon 
four  uprights  Q,  Q,  firmly  imbedded  in  the  ground,  imd 
held  together  by  the  crossrbeams  b  and  t,  there  being 
two  at  H,  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Sieves  of 
wire  are  placed  between  the  cylinder  F  and  the  fldor, 
which  permit  the  passage  throu^  their  interstices  .of  the 
fine  tan,  and  retain  that  which  is  too  coarse. 
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Since  its  first,  introductitm,  Mr.  Weldon  has  improved 
the  constniction  of  hifi  mill,  by  making  the  teedi  inoTa- 
Ue^  and  by  other  changes  which  we  proceed  to  describe. 

Fig.  7.  Section  of  the  improved  mill. 


A,  A.  Hopper  for  receiving  the  bark. 

B.  Shaft  (^  the  mill. 

c.  Conical  casing  <^  the  catting  sutfaces,  for  feeding 
the  mill. 

D,  D.  Cellar  for  staying  the  teeth,  with  four  bolts,  A. 

B.  Elevation  of  the  conical  part  of  the  mill  in  which 
the  teeth  are  placed. 

a.  Section  of  the  ot^Kuite  ride,  ^X^wing  the  manner 
b  which  the  teeth  are  adjusted. 

(^  J.  One  of  the  teeth  entering  the  lower  neck. 

H,-B.  Lower  collar  in  which  the  teetii  are  imbedded,  r^' 

«y€i,a:.  Outer  cylinder,  or  cone,  cast  in  one  piece,  antPlK'i' 
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showing '  the  manner  in  which  the  movable  teeth  f^  f, 
are  adjusted. 

I,  I.  Rim  or  collar  for  the  attachment  of  the  movable 
teeth ;  a  part  of  it  is  seen,  detached,  in  Fig.  8. 

K,  K.  Support  of  the  interior  of  the  mill,  fastened  to 
the  outer  cone  or  cylinder  by  two  bolts  c,  c. 

Fig.  8.  Fig..  9. 


1/ 
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L.  Lower  part  of  the  shaft,  turning  in  a  copper  socket 
M,  which  rests  upon  the  top  of  a  screw  by  which  the 
height  of  the  inner  part  of  the  mill  is  regulated.  Fig.  9 
exhibits  this  part,  with  the  collar  of  the  rim,  in  which 
the  socket  and  adjusting  screw  are  placed. 

Fig.  10.  One  of  the  movable  teeth,  detached  from  the 
P^^  p.  exterior  of  the  mill. 

Fig.  10.         Fig.  11.        ^'^S'  11  is  one  of  the  teeth  from  the 

interior  of  the  milL 

These  teeth  are  blades  of  iron*  or 
composition-metal,  ground  to  an  edge,  and  so  placed  in 
the  mill  that  the  cutting  surfaces  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  inclined  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
revolution  of  the  shaft. 

Faroofs  Bark- Chopping  Machine. — ^This  machine  con- 
sists of  two  feeduigiiir(rlinders  A,  a  (Fig.  12),  which  con- 
vey the  bark,  previously  q)read  out  upon  an  inclined 
table  a,  to  the  edges  of  four  large  steel  blades  b  b,  which 
are  fixed  in  a  spiral  direction  upon  the  periphery  of  two 
parallel  circles,  revolving  with  the  shaft  c.  The  cylin- 
ders A,  A,  are  grooved,  and  are  moved  by  cog-wheels  with 
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long  teeth.  The  power,  from  whatever  source,  is  trans- 
mitted at  the  sapie  tune  to  these  wheels  and  to  the 
bloded  circles ;  £  is  a  steel  tie-piece  which  supports  the 
pieces  of  bark  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  knives, 
each  of  the  latter  passing  over  it,  Uke  one  blade  of  a 
pair  of  shears  over  the  other. 

The  levers  f  suspend  the  weight  o,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  hear  upon  the  shaft  of  the  cylinder  A,  which  is  con- 
stantly elevated  by  the  passage  of  the  bark  beneath  it.' 
Guides  are  so  placed  ad  to  direct  these  levers  in  their 
vertical  movements,  and  the  bark  is  prevented,  by  guards 
or  side  pieces,  from  falling  out  of  the  grooves,  over  the 
ddes  of  the  cylinders.  The  feedlpg  cylinders  are  2  feet 
2  inches  in  drcumference,  and  the  relation  of  the  piniOn 
of  the  wheel  c  to  the  wheel  J  which  moves  it,  is  that  of 
1  to  5.  About  56  feet  of  bark  viff  ||pas  between  the 
cylinders  in  one  minute;  in  the  slbM  tiiQ^  the  wheel 
makes  130  revolutions,  and  as  it  is  armed  with'  4  blades, 
the  bark  -is  cut  into  520  pieces,  each  one  nearly  li'oth 
inches  in  length.  More  than  1600  pounds  of  bark  can 
be  chopped  in  on  hour  with  this  machine,  when  in  good 
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order  and  properly  worked.    Some  are  made,  with  which 
one  man  can  work  up  daily  more  than  3000  pounds. 
Fig.  13  is  the  plan  in  elevatioD.. 


Fig.  14  is  ike  ground  plan. 

Kg.  It 
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Fig.  1 5  shotre  the.  axle-pin  of  the  bladed  cylinder ;  and 
Fig.. 16  10  an  end  view  of .  the  latter, 


Fig.  17  represents  the  ca8t4ron  frame  which  supporta 
the' channelled  cjlindera  and  bladed  cylinder. 


The  bark,  after  being  diopped  as  described  above,  is 
Bnbmitted  ta  the  action  of  the  mill,  whidi  conngte  chiefly 
of  two  parts,  the  receiTlng  and  the  revolying  cylinder. 
The  former-  is  a  thin,  hollow  cylinder,  terminated  below 
by  a  truncated  cone,  the  interior  of  which  ii^  provided 
with  spiral  blades  or  teeth,  some  of  which  extend  as  &r 
IS  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder.  The  base  of  the  cone 
is  attached  by  legs  to  the  cast  fiarnqrirork  which  supports 
the  whole  apparatus.  Above  the  ^Hnder  is  a  hopper, 
which  is  fed  finm  time  to  time- with  chopped  bark,  the 
powdered '  tan  fidling  down  between  'the  outer  cylinder 
ind  the  inner  one.     The  outer  surfaoe  of  the  movable 
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cylinder  is  provided  with  spiral  teeth,  similar  to  those  of 
the  inner  one,  and  mode  of  a  wedge^hape,  so  as  to  pie- 
sent  a  cutting  edge  to  the  fragments  of  bark,  which  are 
first  cut  and  divided  by  the  teeth  which  extend  towards 
its  upper  part,  and  are  then  pulverized  by  those  upon 
the  two  conical  surfaces.  The  cylinder  is  made  to  re- 
volve by  a  shaft  set  in  a  socket  which  is  stayed  by  a 
tie-piece.  This  latter  is  traversed  by  a  screw,  by  means 
of  which  the  nut  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  as  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  space  between  it  and  the  receiving 
cylinder,  and  to  alter  at  will  the  quality  of  the  powder 
as  to  fineness  of  division.  A  bar  passes  horizontally 
across  the  interior  of  the  inner  cylinder,  and  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  shaft  passing  through  it.  The  horse 
moving  the  machinery  is  harnessed  to  an  arm  attached 
to  a  cast-iron  plate  on  top  of  .the  shaft.  This  mill  is 
calculated  to  make  25  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and  is 
capable  of  grinding  8600  pounds  of  bark  in  24  hours. 

Bourgeois  8  Barh  Mil. — This  machine,  which  was  in- 
vented in  1841,  and  is  described  in  volume  liv.  page 
193,  of  the  French  reports  of  expired  patents,  is  used  to 
grind  bark  by  means  of  two  cylinders,  one  of  which 
(Figs.  18  and  19),  serving  as  a  case  for  the  handle,  is  of 
a  cylindrical  shape  externally,  while  the  other  and  in- 
ternal one  is  conical ;  the  mill  revolving  in  a  vertical 
instead  of  a  horizontal  direction.  The  outer  cylinder 
12  is  fixed  by  an  iron  framework,  10,  to  the  wooden  sup- 
ports of  the  mill,  while  the  inner  cylinder,  11,  is  movar 
ble..  This  cylinder  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer 
one,  are  both  fluted  with  longitudinal  grooves,  describ- 
ing curves  along  their  length.  Each  of  these  grooves  is 
divided  into  two,  at  the  larger  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
into  four  at  the  smaller  end,  the  separation  conmiencing 
at  the  middle.    The  inner  cylinder  can  be  completely 
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encased  in  the  outer  one,  by  the  turning  of  the  screws, 
li,  and  the  arrangement  of  groovea  ia  intended  to  effect 
a  more  or  leas  complete  division  of  the  particles  of  tan. 

When  the  cyhndera  are  closely  in  contact,  the -bark  is 
6rst  exposed  to,  the  action  of  ihe  larger  grooves,  which 
are  deeper  than  the  others,  and  then  becomes  eng^d  in 
the  second  and  third  divisions,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
reduced  to  a  finer  powder.  If  it  be  desired  to  produce  a 
less  complete  trituration,  the  screws,  14,  are  loosened,  and 
the  spring,  13,  then  .presaea  the  inner^cylinder  from  its 
place,  in  such  a  nuumer  ihai  the  bark  is  ohly  acted  upon 
by  the  larger  grooves. 


Fig.  18. 


1.  Hopper  of  the  mill. 

2.  Spout  of  the  hopper. 

5.  B^nlator  of  the  spout. 
4,  6.  £sc(^>ement  wheel. 

6.  Handle  of  the  regulator. 


7.  ina,  strap  attached  to  the  ^ut. 

8,  9, 10.  The  spout  and  its  motive  ^pli- 

ances — spiing  and  strap. 

11.  Handle  for  turning  the  machine. 

12.  Arm  of  the  lever  turning  the  spoat 

13.  Trundle. 

14.  Lai^  cog-wheeL 

15.  Small  «^-wheel. 

16.  Infernal  conical  cylinder. 

17.  External  conical  cylinder. 

18.  Trdi^h  for  receiving  the  tan. 

19.  Wooden  framework. 


Fig.  19.     1.  Fly-wheel. 

2.  Spout  under  the  hopper. 

3.  Hopper. 

4.  Trundle. 

5.  Lever  arm  for  tumiog  the  epout 

6.  Axle  of  the  lever. 

7.  8,  9.  The  motor  and  regulating  applir 

ances  of  the  e^ut 
10.  Framework  supporting  the  cylinders. 
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11.  Internal  cylinder,  with  grooves  cut  as 

before  described. 
-    12.  External  cylinder  channelled  like  the 

inner  one. 
13.  Springy  regulating  the  inner  cylinder. 
14, 15.  Compressing  screws,  acting  upon  this 

cylinder. 

16.  Spring  acting  upon  the  spout. 

17.  Escapement  wheel. 

18.  Regulator  of  the  spout. 

19.  Handle  of  the  regulator* 

20.  Axb  of  the  cylinders. 

21.  &nall  canting-wheel. 

22.  Lurge  canting-wheel. 

23.  Axle  of  the  trundle  and  fly-wheel. 

24.  Crank. 

25.  W^^en  framework. 

Lespinaaa^B  Bark  MQl. — This  apparatus  was  invented 
in  1843,  aad  is  described  in  vol.  lix.  at  page  428,  of 
the  French  expired  patent  reports.  Fig.  20,  df,  iron 
shaft  turned  by  the  pinion,  moved  by  the  power,  and 
supporting  and  moving  the  stops  of  the  rammers  or 
stampers,  o,  shown  at  A;  in  the  figure.  This  shaft  acts 
upon  the  conical  pinion«  6,  and  through  it  upon  the  simi* 
br  vertical  pinion,/,  which  communicates  the  motion  to 
a  small  horizcmtal  shaft,  2,  upon  which  there  is  another 
similar  pinion,  ^,  by  means  of  which  the  horizontal 
pini<my  %,  is  made  to  revolve.  This  latter  transmits 
the  .molion  to  a  vertical  shaft,  o,  and  gives  a  redp- 
locating  movement  by  means  of  the  pinions,  ^/y^yh^to 
tlte  tnuhy  m,  placed  horieontally  between  the  sides  of  the 
namner,  n.  This  curb,  by  its  constant  movement  to  and 
fro,  finroes  the  portions  of  bark  divided  by  the  knives  of 


the  rammer,  n,  through  the  holes,  x,  made  of  different  di- 
mensions in  the  sides  of  the  apparatus,  into  the  ccmduit, 
t,  and  the  trough,  u.  Above  Uub  latter,  is  a  drom^  z,  con- 
nected by  a  strap,  6,  to  which  the  buckets,  6,  are  adapted* 
with  a  similar  drum,  z'.  These  two  drums  are  made  to 
revolve  by  a  strap,  v,  moving  at  one  end  over  a  drum,  7, 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  shaft,  d,  and  at  the  otiKSf 
upon  another  drum,  7',  above  the  preceding,  and  whidli 
is  connected  with  that  supporting  the  strap,  6,  with  the 
buckets,  so  that  these  latter,  in  their  revolution,  becdiQe 
filled  with  the  tan  in  the  trough,  u,  and  empty  it  into 
the  wooden  hopper,  8. 
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In  the  bottom  of  this  hopper  is  an  opening  connected 
with  a  wooden  conduit,  leading  to  a  sieve,  which  is  di- 
vided lengthwise  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  per- 
forated with  holes  of  different  sizes.  This  sieve  is  moved 
by  an  arrangement  below  it,  which  is  connected  witH  the 
strap,  y. 

12.  Troughs  to  neceive  the  residue  from  the  sieve,  10. 

13.  Bags  in  which  the  residue  of  tan  is  placed. 

14.  Cords  keeping  the  bags  in  place  under  the  mouth 
of  the  trough. 

15.  Lever  of  the  rammers. 

t.  Arched  framework  for  keeping  the  shaft,  o,  in  a  verti- 
cal position.  This  shaft  is  divided  into  two  parts,  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  coupling, «,  which  may  be  separated 
at  will,  by  means  of  an  iron  tool,  j^  attached  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  machine. 

*  1.  Small  stops  for  regulating  the  movement  of  the 
rammers. 

2.  Cushions  through  which  the  arms  of  the  curb  pass. 

3.  Framework  supporting  the  horizontal  shaft,  I. 

4.  Supports  of  the  drums,  over  which  the  buckets  re^ 
vplve. 

a. '  Wooden  framework  of  the  machine. 
h.  Beam  supporting  the  pegs  for  keeping  the  rammers 
at  rest. 
c.  Bammers  with  knives  at  their  lower  ends. 

16.  Cross-bars  made  to  revolve  by  the  shaft,  o,  so  as  to 
strike  against  the  wooden  box,  ^,  and  hasten  the  descent 
of  the  tan  into  the  trough. 

WUlse's  MUl. — This  machine,  known  as  the  ^^  Catskill 
MiU,"  and  extensively  u$ed  in  the  tanneries  of  the  United 
States,  is  made  by  A.  and  B.  Wiltse,  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising machinists  of  Catskill,  Green  Co.,  New  York. 
It  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the .  shears,  the 
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teeth  being  arranged  with  their  edges  at  an  angle,  and 
thrown  forward,  so  that  the  bark  may  be  driven  in  and 
ground  nq)idly,  and  paased  throi^h  without  interruptioiL 
Fig.  21  represents  the  maclune,  which  may  be  driven  hy 


water  or  steampower,  and  so  arranged  as  to  receive  the 
bark  from  the  breaker  and  to  deliver  it  ground  in  the 
leach-vats.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  works,  we  give,  on  page  133,  a  plan  showing  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  breaker,  bark-mill,  and  leach-vat. 
Fig.  22  is  drawn  upon  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to 
one  foot 

A  is  the  water-wheel,  and  Cits  shaft;  B  is  the  bevel- 
wheel  which  drives  the  bevel  pinion  £>  on  the  foot  of  the 
main  upright  I,  which  also  carries  a  spur-wheel  E,  and* 
drives  a  spur-pinion  F  on  the  shaft  G.  The  top  of  the 
mill  sets  ten  inches  below  the  second  floor,  in  order  to 
admit  the  bark  running  from  the  cracker  /,  Ky  above. 
This  latter  consists  of  a  cast-iron  curb  or  hoop  J,  of  18 
inches  diameter,  and  ten  inches  depth,  with  three  ja^ed 
teeth,  as  shown  in  end  and  interior  views  at/  The  top 
of  the  cracker  K  is  made  of  two  blocks  of  wood,  firmly 
seciued  to  two  uprighte,  represented  by  the  dotted  lines, 
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by  means  of  bolts  passing  through  the  portion  which  laps 
them.  The  two  blocks  of  K  have  openings  ixi  their  cen- 
tres, of  18  inches  diameter  at  the  base,  and  24  inches  at 
the  top,  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the  curb  on  which 
they  rest.  About  Ih  inches  fix)m  the  bottom  are  four 
strong  wrought-iron  teeth,  so  inserted  as  to  be  in  the 
centre  between  the  teeth  on  i2,  r.  The  latter  are  secured  to 
the  shaft  I^  inside  of  ^  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines ;  and 
aS^  6^  is  also  similarly  placed  on  shaft  Z,  inside  of  /,  j.  A 
second  length  of  the  iron  shaft  Z,  drives  N  by  the  aid  of 
the  bevel-wheels  if  and  N^  which  are  so  geared  a3  to 
drive,  in  turn,  the  pulley-shaft  0  at  the  head  of  the  ele- 
vators. <rhe  elevators  take  the  bark  from  the  mill  and 
deliver  it  into  a  bark-room  or  loft  above  the  leach-tubs  (J, 
whence  it  may  be  drawn,  as  wanted,  through  a  trap. 

The  drawing  shows  two  leach-tubs,  but  the  number  may 
be  increased  according  to  the  demands  of  the  tannery. 

The  above  mill  possesses  superior  advantages,  as  it 
does  its  work  effectually  and  with  despatch.  It  cuts  the 
fibre  of  the  bark  short,  without  flouring  it,  and  passes 
it,  even  when  wet,  without  becoming  clogged.  It  is  de- 
signed, also,  for  purposes  of  economy  and  durability,  as 
well  as  of  convenience;  the  arrangements  of  the  parts 
being  such,  that  when  any  of  them,  by  wear,  require  re- 
newal, they  may  be  easily  removed  and  replaced  by 
others. 

When  worked  .to  its  utmost  capacity,  it  will  grind  from 
one  to  two  cords  of  bark  per  hour,  and  must  be  driven 
at  the  rate  of  150  revolutions  per  minute  by  a  ten-horse 
engine.  At  100  revolutions  it  is  less  efficient.  With 
one  horse  power,  it  may  be  driven  at  the  rate  of  five* 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  will  then  grind  one  cord  in 
from  one  to  three  hours.  The  cracker  should  move  at 
the  rate  of  30  to  40  revolutions  per  minute. 
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If  flteam  is  used  as  the  propelling  force,  the  waste 
Bteun  may  be  ecoiuxiiized  and  applied  to  heating  the 
leach-rats.  A  coaTexiieiit  arrangement  for  this  purpose 
ia  confftructed  by  the  Messrs.  Wiltae. ' ' 

Birely^a  MU. — Another  ingemptu  grmding  apparatus 
is  that  invented  by  .Mr.  Valentine  Biiely,  of  Frederick 
County,  Maryland;  It  reduces  the  ba^  to  shreds  and 
strings,  forms  &yorable  to  the  eptirft  extraction  of  its 
soluble  matter  by  the  liquor  of  the  vats.    Fig.  23  pre- 


Bents  a  perspective  view,  and  Fig.  24  a  vertical  cross- 
section  of  the  machine. 

The  framework  is  of  cast-iron,  with  ^tertures  at  the 
sides  for  the  journals  of  three  cylinders,  and  flanges  and 
ribs  for  securing  a  wooden  hopper.  These  cylinders  are 
of  djfierent' diameters,  and  are  propelled  by  means  of  a 
drum  and  cogs  at  the  ends.  Being  denticulated  on  their 
niz&oes,  and  revolving  in  concaves  similarly  studded 
with  teeth,  and  arranged  in  alternate  order  to  correspond 
with  the  reversed  movements  of  the  cylinders,  the  bark 
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13  reduced  with  great  readiness,  and  the  mill  runs  with- 
out obstructiou.  The  coarse  teeth  of  the  first  cylinder 
break  it  down  preparatory  to  its  passage  throu^  the 
next,  and  finally  the  last  cylinder,  which  delivers  it 
ground  to  the  required  degree  of  fineness. 

These  mills  are  made  of  three  sizes,  and  the  loi^est, 
driven  by  a  ten-horse  power  engine  at  the  rate  of  80 
revolutions  per  minute,  will  turn  out  twenty-five  cords  of 
bark  eveiy  twelve  houw. 

The  lengths  of  the  cylinders  in  the  threes  different 
sizes  are,  respectively,  21,  24,  and  33  inches;  and  the 
smaller  ones  grind  in  proportion  to  the  power  applied. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THB  STRUCTDRE  AND  CONSTITDTION  OP  SKIN. 

The  tegumentary  membranes  encase  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body^  and  are  prolonged  into  its  interior^  so  as  to 
line  its  various  cavities  and  passages.  These  internal 
prolongations^  however,  are  called  mucous  membranes, 
and  differ  in  character  from  the  external  integument  or 
skiuj  of  which  alone  it  is  our  intention  to  treat. 

The  skin,  or  dermoid  tissue,  presents  the  same  form 

■ 

and  extent  as  the  body  which  it  covers,  and  follows  all 
its  inequalities  of  surface.  It  is  corrugated  in  many 
places  into  wrinkles  or  plaits,  on  account  of  its  not  being 
susceptible  of  the  Bsme  degree  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction as  the  tnore  mobile  tissues  which  it  envelops; 
the  largest  wrinkles  being  produced  by  the  contractions 
of  muscles  and  the  flexion  of  joints.  The  outer  surface  of 
the  skin  is  comparatively  smooth  and  uniform ;  is  covered 
more  or  less  with  the  secretions  fix)m  bulbs  or  follicles 
which  are  called  hair,  or  wool,  and  also  presents  numerous 
papillary  projections  And  minute  depressions,  which  latter 
are  the  orifices  of  the  perspiratory  and  sebaceous  ducts, 
proceeding  fix)m  glands  or  follicles,  in  which  the  secre- 
tions destined  to  moisten  the  surface  are  eliminated.  The 
mner  surface  of  the  skin  is  connected  with  and  tied  to  the 
subjacent  parts  by  an  areolar,  or  cellular  tissue,  which 
binds  them  together  more  or  less  tightly,  in  proportion 
10 
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to  the  less  or  greater  freedom  of  motion  of  which  the 
skin  is  capable.  This  cellular  tissue  contains  in  its  cavi- 
ties adipose  or  fatty  matter,  which  confers  the  requisite 
finnness  and  solidity  upon  the  parts,  and  protects  the 
structures  beneath  the  skin  from  the  injurious  effects  of 
undue  pressure.  The  cellular  tissue  is  also  penetrated  in 
various  directions  by  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves  distri- 
buted upon  the  skin,  and  in  some  instances,  gives  passage 
to,  and  supports  cutaneous  muscles,  which  are  inserted 
directly  into  its  base. 

The  skin  is  a  compound  membrane,  and  though  actu- 
ally consisting  of  only  two  distinct  tissues,  may  be  con- 
veniently divided,  as  has  been  the  habit  of  most  anato- 
mists, into  three  layers,  viz. ;  corium,  rete  mucosum,  and 

cuticle. 

I 

The  Corium. — The  corium,  cutis  vercCy  or  true  skin, 
forms  the  basis  or  principal  part  of  the  skin,  being  much 
thicker  than  the  other  layers,  and  ^ving  them  support. 
It  consists  of  a  cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  which  upon  macerar 
tion,  appears  to  be  made  up  of  dense  filaments,  crossing 
each  other  in  varioift  directions,  so  as  to  inclose  spaces 
or  areolae.  These  are  of  considerable  size  at  the  inner 
surface  of  the  membrane,  where  granules  of  fat,  blood- 
vessels, and  nerves  project  into  them,  but  diminish  to- 
wards the  outer  surface,  where  the  structure  becomeB 
dense  and  uniform.  This  latter  is  not  perfectly  smooth, 
but  is  studded  with  minute  prominences  called  papiUce, 
which  project  in  many  places  so  much  as  to  be  evident 
to  the  sight  and  touch,  and  which  have  been  supposed 
by  some  anatomists  to  constitute  a  separate  layer,  called 
textvs  papillaris.  The  tactile  sensibility  is  believed  to 
depend  upon  its  degree  of  development. 

The  corium  is  generally  white,  owing  any  changes  of 
color  to  the  greater  or  less  amoimt  of  blood  present  in  it. 
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It  18  supple  and  elastic.  When  dried,  it  presents  the 
appearance  and  properties  of  horn,  and  is  converted  into 
gelatine  by  boiling  in  water. 

The  Bete  Muoosum. — The  next  layer  of  the  skin,  the 
rete  nrncosuniy  is  a  soil  gelatinous  tissue,  spread  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  corium,  between  it  and  the  cuticle. 
The  composition  of  this  stratum  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  It  appears  to  be  a  semi-fluid  deposit  or  se- 
cretion, rather  than  an  organized  substance,  although 
Gautier  and  other  anatomists  have  not  merely  admitted 
its  existence  as  a  separate  element  of  the  skin,  but  have 
lesolved  it  into  four  distinct  layers,  placed  one  over  the 
other^  In  white  skins,  it  is  without  color,  and  so  thin 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  demonstrate  it.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  pigmentum^  or  coloring  matter,  which  darkens  the 
skins  of  the  colored  races  of  men  and  of  some  animals, 
and  in  them  is  very  evident.  This  coloring  material  is 
disseminated-  throughout  its  substance,  in  the  form  of 
minute  globules,  which  are  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of 
carbon.  The  rete  mucosum  is  now  believed  to  consist 
of  granules,  forming  the  deepest  and  most  recently  depo- 
sited portion  of  the  cuticle,  not  compressed  into  scales 
or  laminsB,  like  the  more  superficial  particles. 

The  Oaiide. — The  cuticle,  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin,  is 
the  outer  or  superficial  layer  of  the  integument,  and  is 
connected  firmly  with  the  subjacent  tissues  by  numerous 
delicate  filaments,  and  by  the  ducts  and  hairs  to.  which 
it  gives  passage;  but  it  can  be  readily  separated  from 
them  by  deicoction  or  maceration.  It  is  usually  a  thin, 
varnish-like  covering  to  the  subjacent  tissued,  but  its 
thickness  varies  with  the  amount  of  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  It  is  now  acknowledged  to  consist  of  the 
same  granules  which  constitute  the  substance  of  the  rete 
mucosum,  compressed  and  hardened  into  minute  homy 
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scales,  which  are  constantly  being  shed;  their  places 
being  supplied  by  new  particles  from  the  moist  and  more 
recently  deposited  granules  below  them.  The  cuticular 
surface  descends  into,  and  lines  the  follicles  which  secrete 
the  hair,  and  the  ducts  for  the  discharge  of  the  perspira- 
tory and  lubricating  fluids. 

■   COMPOSITION  OF  THE  SKIN. 

0 

Having  treated  of  the  structure  of  the  skin,  we  pro- 
ceed naturally  to  consider  its  composition.  The  skin  of 
animals  consists  of  fibrine,  gelatine,  and  small  portions 
of  albumen  and  fatty  matter.  The  first  two  form,  as  it 
were,  the  basis  or  network  of  the  whole  tissue,  a  portion 
of  which,  if  boiled  with  water,  yields  its  gelatine,  while 
the  fibrine  remains.  The  epidermis  of  the  skin  does  not 
combine  with  tannin.  The  properties  of  these  substances 
which  play  such  an  important  part  in  tanning,  are  as 
follows: — 

Fibrine. — This  is  one  of  the  immediate  and  most 
abundant  principles  in  animals.  It  exists  in  the  chyle 
and  blood,  and  is  the  basis  of  muscle.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  whipping  blood  with  a  bunch  of  twigs,  and 
washing  the  coagulum  of  fibrous  filaments  in  fresh  water 
until  it  loses  color.  It  is  a  white,  tasteless,  inodorous 
solid,  heavier  than  water,  soft,  slightly  elastic,  and  with- 
out action  upon  litmus.  Fibrine  loses  four-fifths  of  its 
weight  by  drying,  and  becomes  yellowish,  hard,  and 
brittle,  but  regains  much  of  its  original  appearance  by 
soaking  in  wat^r.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and 
hardens  without  dissolving  in  hot  water,  but  is  modified 
in  composition  and  properties.  When  left  in  contact 
with  cold  water,  for  several  days,  decomposition  accom- 
panied by  a  cheesy  odor,  ensues. 
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With  weak  caustic  lyes  of  soda  and  potassa^  it  first 
gelatinizes  and  then  forms  yelloW  solutions  at  firom  120^ 
to  130^  F.  If  the  lyes  are  concentrated,  ammonia  ia 
given  off  during  the  heating.  Caustic  ammonia  is  less 
feeble  in  its  action  than  the  fixed  alkalies. 

These  alkaline  solutions  are  precipitated  by  several 
metallic  salts,  with  the  oxides  of  which  it  forms  impo- 
trescible  compounds ;  for  example,  with  the  chloride  of 
mercury'  and  sulphates  of  copper .  and  iron.  The  same 
reactions  ensue  when  fibrine  is  digested  in  solutions  of 
metallic  salts. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  shrivels  fresh  fibrine,  and  ulti- 
mately combines  with  it,  forming  a  jelly  soluble  in  water. 
Dry  fibrine  is  changed  by  strong  acid  into  a  yellow, 
gelatinous  mass,  without  being  dissolved.  In  large  quan- 
tities, the  reaction  evolves  heat,  develops  sulphurous 
acid,  and  'blackens  the  mass. 

•  Nitric  acid  generates  nitrogen  and  new  derivatives  of 
fibrine.  Hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  blu^  solution^  from 
which  water  precipitates  white  hydrochlorate  of  fibrine. 
If  the  acid  be  very  dilute,  the  fibrine  swells  and  becomes 
gelatinouSi  Concentrated  acetic  acid  rapidly  gelatinizes 
fibrine,  and  renders  it  soluble  in  hot  water. 

Tannin  precipitates  it  from  both  its  acid  and  alkaline 
solutions,  and  when  firesh  fibrine  is  immersed  in  solution 
of  tannin,  it  becomes,vOn  dr3dng,  tough,  hard,  and  impu- 
trescible. 

Its  ultimate  percentage  composition,  according  to 
Damas  and  Cahours,  is : — 

Carbon .52.78 

Hydrogen       .        .        .        .        .  6.96 

Oxygen,  &c.  (sulphur  and  phosphorus)  23.48 

Nitrogen 16.78 

100.00 
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Gelatine. — C13H10O59N,.  This  is  an  immediate  animal 
principle,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  ^  its  hot 
aqueous  solution  forming  a  transparent,  tremulous  jelly 
on  cooling.  It  is  found  in  bones,  horns,  muscles,  tendons, 
and  ligaments,  although  it  does  not  pre-exist  as  suoh  in 
these  tissues ;  and  it  may  be  prepiared  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  boiling  water  upon  them. 

Isinglass,  size,  and  glue  are  different  kinds  of  gelatine, 
varying  in  physical  properties  according  to  their  source. 
The  gelatine  from  cartilage  is  named  dhandrine^  and  pos- 
sesses properties  different  from  those  of  true  gelatine  or 
glutiUf  as  it  is  termed  by  way  of  distinction. 

Glutin  is  the  principal  component  of  glue,  and  is  pre- 
pared in  a  pure  state,  by  soaking  the  latter  repeatedly  in 
quantities  of  fresli  water,  until  all  soluble  matters  are 
removed,  and  by  then  boiling  and  straining  the  residue. 

Gelatine  is  colorless,  or  yellowish,  transparent,  taste- 
less, and  inodorous.  It  does  not  lose  its  transparency 
by  drying,  but  becomes  hard,  brittle,  and  homy.  It 
softens  and  swells,  and  very  slightly  dissolves  in  cold 
water,  but  is  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  alco- 
hor  precipitates  it.  Repeated  and  successive  boilings 
and  coolings  of  its  aqueous  solution  impair  its  gelatin- 
izing property. 

■By  immersion  in  alcohol,  it  loses  water  and  shrinks. 
It  is  soluble  in  all  the  dilute  acids  and  in  caustic  alka- 
line lyes,  and  therefore  its  aqueous  solution  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  either.  Chlorine  gas,  however,  produces  in  it 
white,  elastic  flocculse.  Gelatine  is  not  altered  by  boiling 
with  hydrated  lime. 

Subacetate  of  lead  precipitates  aqueoUs  solutions  of 
gelatine,  as  also  do  the  sulphate  of  platinum,  nitrates  of 
mercury,  protochloride  of  tin,  and  (by  boiling)  neutral 
persulphate  of  iron. 
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Alcohol  and  ether  are  without  action  upon  dry  gela- 
tine. 

The  characteristic  property  of  gelatipe  is  that  of  oom- 
hining  with  tannin,  and  forming  a  grayish,  glutinous, 
elastic  compound,  which,  upon  drying,  becomes  unalter- 
able and  imputrescible  in  water,  and  forms  the  basis  .of 
leather. 

The  Inutual  affinity  of  these  two  ETubstances  is  so  strong 
that  the  latter  will  precipitate  the  former  from  a  solution 
containing  so  little  as  one  part  in  5000  parts  of  water. 
Gelatine,  however,  does  not  exist  exactly  as  such  in 
skins,  and  therefore  leather  (a  compound  of  gelatinous 
tissue  and  tannin),  though  very  analogous  to,  is  not 
strictly  identical  with  this  elastic  precipitate  of  tarmo- 
gelatine^  which  is  dightly  soluble  in  water  and  becomes 
brittlfe  on  drying. 

Mulder,  who  has  examined  the  subject,  says  that  there 
are  two  definite  compounds  of  tannin  with  gelatiQe.  For 
example,  when  a  solution  of  pure  gelatine  is  mixed  with 
one  containing  a  great  excess  of  tapnin,  the  resulting 
precipitate,  which  is  white  and  curdy,  and  becomes  red- 
dish-brown, hard  and  brittle  on  drying,  consists  of  one 
equivalent,  of  tannic  acid  and  one  of  gelatine.  This  is 
the  neutral  compound.  If,  however,  the  tannin  be  not 
added  in  excess,  then  the  compound  will  contain  three 
equivalents  of  gelatine  and  two  of  tannic  acid.  The  pre- 
cipitate of  gelatine  by  infusion  of  oak  bark  is  composed, 
according  to  Davy,  of  54  parts  of  gelatine  and  46  of 
tannin;  or  100  of  the  former  and  85.2  of  the  latter. 
Schiebel  found  that  100  parts  of  gelatine  in  solution, 
when  precipitated  by  a  great  excess  of  infusion  of  oak 
))ark,  made  with  1  part  of  bark  to  9  of  water,  com- 
bines with  118.5  parts  of  tannin.  K,  however,  the  in- 
fusion be  weak,  and  not  added  in  sufficient  quaxttity  to 
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precipitate  the  whole  of  the  gelatine^  the  compound 
which  is  thrown  down  and  slowly  subsides,  consists  oi 
100  gelatine,  and  only  59.25  of/  tannip. 
The  ultimate  composition  of  gelatine  is 

Lbwig.        Mulder. 

Carbon  ....    50.00  50.04 

Hydrogen  ....      6.41  6.47 

Oxygen  .        .        .        •    25.64  25.13 

Nitrogen  .        .        .        .17.95  J18.36 

100.00      100.00 

Albumen  is  a.  component  of  nearly  all  the  animal 
solids ;  and  when  free  from  foreign  matters,  is'  soluble  in 
water.  This  solution  coagulates  at  160^  F.;  but  the 
coagulum  may  be  re-dissolved  by  heating  it  with  water 
in  a  digester  to  400^  P. 

As  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  white  of 
eggs,  or  of  the  serum  of  blood,  it  is  pure  and  soluble  in 
acetic  acid,  very  weak  alkalies,  and  in  soluble  salts  with 
alkaline  bases.  Its  solution  in  nitrate  of  potassa  is  co- 
agulable  by  boiling. 

Albmninous  solutions  are  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Hydrochloric  acid  produces  a  coagulum  soluble 
in  water,  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  by  heat.  Ni- 
tric acid  throws  down  a  flocculent  precipitate,  soluble  in 
alkalies,  even  from  very  dilute  solutions.  Acetic  acid 
gives  no  precipitate,  even  by  heat,  unless  both  acid  and 
solution  are  concentrated.  In  that  case,  a  gelatihoas 
compound,  soluble  in  excess  of  acid,  and  in  water,  is 
formed. 

Albumen  is  soluble  in  alkalies.  Waters  of  lime,  barytlfiy 
and  strontia,  have  no  reaction  upon  the  aqueous  solution 
of  albumen ;  but  with  the  alkaline  earths  themselves  it 
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forms  insoluble  compounds.  Earihy  and  metallic  salts 
throw  down  double  compounds,  one  with  acid  and  another 
with  metallic  oxide,  the  latter  of  which  is  wholly  insolu- 
ble, while  the  former  is  not  entirely  so. 

Tannin  precipitates  albuminous  solutions,  but  the  re- 
sulting compound  is  not  softened  by  heat  like  the  tanno- 
gelatine. 

According  to  Weinholt^  fresh  skin,  freed  on  its  internal 
side  from  fat  and  cellular  tissue,  and  on  its  grain  side 
from  the  epidermis  and  mucous  membrane,  contains  42 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  and  58  of  water.  The  solid 
matter  consists  of  • 

Cellolar  tissue 32. 

Albumen 1.50 

Extractive  matter  (soluble  in  water 

and  in  alcohol)      .         .        .         .  '     1.00 

Extractive  (soluble  iQ  water,  but  in- 
soluble in  alcohol)  .        .        .         7.50 

42.00  . 


CHAPTER   XII. 

OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SKINS  SUITABLE  FOR 

TANNING. 

Skins  are  technically  classified :  1.  As  hideay  which 
comprise  the  skins  of  oxen,  horses,  cows,  hulls,  and  huf- 
faloes,  and  are  employed  for  thick  sole  leather:  2.  As 
TdpSy  consisting  of  the  skins  of  the  younger  growth  of 
the  above  animals,  and  3.  As  akina^  of  small  animals  such 
as  dogs,  sheep,  goats,  seals,  &c.,  which  are  used  for  ]^pper, 
thin,  and  fancy  leathers. 

The  quality  of  leather  depends  not  only  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  skin  and  the  mode  of  tanning  it,  but  upon 
the  results  of  numerous  minor  details  which  require 
especial  care  and  attention. 

Hides  or  skins  retain  their  original  name  until  after 
they  have  been  subjected  to  treatment  in  the  lime-pit. 
When  placed  in  the  tan-vats,  they  become  leather. 

Hides  are  sent  to  market  either /re^A  from  the  slaugh- 
ter-house; or  driedy  or  salted;  or  both  dried  and  salted. 

Besides  the  skins  furnished  from  the  slaughter-houses, 
our  tanners  work  large  supplies  imported  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  Brazil,  Texas,  and  California.  They  also  obtain 
small  lots  of  stock  from  the  Antilles,  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Those  of  Russia  are 
larger  and  stronger  than  either  the  French  or  our  own ; 
but  we  receive  very  few  of  them  in  their  raw  state,  nearly 
all  being  imported  already  tanned  into  leather. 
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Some  supplies  are  likewise  drawn  from  the  Levant, 
and  from  the  Spanish  possessions  in  America.  Sheep- 
skins are  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Buenos  Ayres;  goatnskins  from  Barbary;  lamb  afid  kid 
skins  from  Italy;  and  seal-skins  from  Newfoundland. 
Kips  come  from  Buenos  Ayres,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
East  Indies.  The  supply  of  domestic  hides  is  compara- 
tively limited.  Swiss  hides  are  of  excellent  quality,  but 
we  get  few  or  none  of  them*  in  this  country. 

Skins  from  large  cattle  are  beist,  provided  they  are  not 
thin  and  flabby,  for  such  will  only  make  inferior  leather. 
Those  frx>m  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  colder  months,  give, 
it  is  said,  five  per  cent,  more  leather  than  hides  taken  in 
summer.  The  nature  of  the  food  and  state  of  the  ani-. 
mal*8  health,  also,  have  an  influence  upon  the  quality  of 
the  hide. 

For  the  production  of  40  pounds  of  leather,  there  are 
required^  as  the  average,  30  pounds  of  dry  Iride,  60 
pounds  of  salted  hide,  or  74  pounds  of  market  hide. 

Those  from  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  our  stock 
of  foreign  hides  is  principally  drawn,  are  of  sufficient  good- 
ness for  tanning  if  they  have  not  undergone  ai^y  injury 
during  the  importation.  Sometimes,  however,  the  process 
by  which  they  have  been  dried,  renders  them  brittle  and 
only  serviceable  for  conversion  into  glue. 

The  Buenos  Ayres  hides  are  taken  from  the  wild  cattle 
which  are  run  down  by  hunters.  After  being  removed 
from  the  carcass,  they  are  spread  upon  the  ground  with 
the  flesh  side  uppermost,  and  left  exposed  to  sun  and  air 
imtil  dry.  To  prevent  shrinking  and  wrinkling,  the  hides 
tte  kept  stretched,  by.  means  of  wooden  pegs  driven 
through  the  comers  into  the  earth. 

Brazilian  hides  are  nearly  all  slaughtered  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner. 
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It  would  be  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  tanner^  and 
would  save  him  much  annoyance,  if  all  hides  were  im- 
ported in  a  green  state,  that  is,  merely  salted ;  for  when 
dry,  it  is  very  difficult,  even  for  the  most  experienced^ 
to  detect  many  defects  which  would  impair  the  quality 
of  the  leather  inta  which  it  is  to  be  converted. 

The  large  ox-hides  are  the  ones  chiefly  used  for  coin 
version  into  sole  leather;  for  cow-skins,  though  of  denser 
structure,  are  rather  too  thin  for  this  purpose^  akid  are, 
therefore,  reserved  for  making  saddler's  leather.'  This 
latter  remark,  however,  applies  only  to  the  hides  of  old 
cows  which  have  repeatedly  calved.  These  are  weak 
and  distended.  The  hides  of  heifers^  on  the  contrary, 
are  considered  equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  of  oxen. 

Bull-hides,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  least  esteemed 
of  all,  being  thinner,  and  more  flabby  than  those  of  either 
oxen  or  cows. 

A  well-fed,  moderately-worked  ox,  when  slayghtored 
in  a  healthy  condition,  will  naturally  yield  a  hide  of 
normal  quality.  But  if  sick,  lean,  or  deficient  in  hair  at 
the  time  of  being  killed,  then  the  hide  is  not  adapted  for 
making'  good  leather.  Should  the  animal  die  suddenly 
by  accident,  without  any  diseased  <x)nditiQn,  the  quality 
of  the  hide  is  not  thereby  impaired.  The  hides  from  un« 
healthy  bullocks  or  horses,  present  a  decided  difference 
from  those  of  the  same  animals  slaughtered  in  a  sound 
condition!  This  difierence  is  not  distinguishable  by  any 
very  evident  characters,  though  it  seldom  escapes  the 
sagacity  of  an  experienced*  tanner. 

There  are  no  definite  rules  for  estimating  the  quality 
of  hides.  If  a  skin  is  free  finom  the  defects  already  men- 
tioned, and  has  sufficient  strength  and  thickness,  with 
body  and  firmness,  then  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  will 
tan  well,  and  make  good  leather.    A  skin  presenting  the 
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opposite  characters,  that  is  flabby,  soft,  thin,  toectky  and 
wQL  not  bear  handling,  should  not  be  considered  reliable. 
These  signs,  however,  are  not  always  unerring,  for  ano- 
malous cases  frequently  occur. .  Indeed,  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  the  hides  from  a  diseased  carcass,  differing  in 
appearance  from  the  rest,  will  produce  excellent  leather. 
As  the  skins  could  not  be  kept  any  length  of  time  in 
a  fresh  state  without'  being  injured  by  putrefaction; 
and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  transfer  them  as  soon 
as  slaughtered  to  the  tan-vats,  they  are  preserved  un- 
altered by  salting  or  dr3ang  them.  The  country  butchers 
stretch  them  out  in  drying-lofts  or  in  the  shade ;  while 
tiiose  in  the  city  generally  salt  them.  Steger,  a  Hunga- 
rian tanner,  recommends  the  application  with  a  brush  of 
a  coating  of  pyroligneous  acid,  which  he  says  will  not 
only  preserve  the  hides,  but  even  arrest  incipient  putre- 
fM^tion  without  impairing  their  good  quality  in  othet  re- 
spects. 

The  skins  from  the  slaughter-houses  in  cities  or  towns, 
and  their  environs,  are  generally  sold  to  the  tanners 
soon  after  being  stripped  from  the  carcass,  and  in  a  green 
state.  Although  it  is  the  usual  custom  to  salt  hides,  it 
is  never  done  by  the  butcher  when  the  transfer  to  the 
tannery  is  to  be  immediate.  Those  butchers  who  live 
at  a  distance,  have  necessarily  to  salt,  or  else  to  dry 
them,  so  as  to  preserve  them  in  a  marketable  condition, 
during  their  storage  and  transportation. 

In  the  sale  of  unsalted  green  hides,  there  are  certain 

lepiehensible  frauds  which  it  is  difficult  -  to  provide 

agabst.    For  instance,  not  only  are  the  horns,  ears,  and 

other  less  valuable  parts  left  upon  the  skin,  but  the 

kteher,  in  order  still  further  to  increase  its  weight,  beds 

the  ammai,  before  slaughtering  it,  in  filth  and  mire,  and 
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then,  after  skinning  it,  trails  the  hide  upon  the  dusty 
ground. 

.  Domesticy  or  Slaughter  Hides. — ^Heavy  hides  are  con- 
verted into  sole,  belt,  and  harness  leather.  The  very 
largest  are  selected  for  carriage-tops.  The  smaller  and 
lighter  ones  are  used  for  ^'skirting"  and  for  enamelling. 
When  intended  for  ladies'  shoes,  or  bridle-leather,  they 
undergo  a  bleaching  process,  in  the  currier's,  shop,  termed 
^^  fair  finish."  The  hides  from  northern  latitudes  are 
preferable  to  those  from  the  South.  Hides  from  the 
extreme  South  are  particularly  objectionable  for  conver- 
sion into  leather.  Those  from  California,  when  free 
from  the  defects  caused  by  unskilful  skinning,  are  of 
good  quality. 

Spanish^  or  South  American  Hides. — The  dry  hides  are 
generally  converted  into  sole  leather,  and  occasionally 
into  belt  leather.  Those  imported  in  the  green  and  salt 
states,  are  sometimes  made  into  upper  leatlier,  which  is 
of  fair  quality. 

African  hides  from  the  west  coast  make  good  uppers; 
but  are  largely  used  in  their  raw  state  for  covering  hair 
trimks.  Madagascar  hides  are  good  when  perfect,  which 
is  rarely  the  case,  as  they  are  liable  to  injury  during 
curing  or  transit. 

Calf-skins. — The  hides  of  the  neat  yearlings  go  into 
calf-skins.  Of  these  latter,  there  are  ^^  Fatna"  kips  and 
common  calf  for  bookbinders.  The  Fatna  kips  are  very 
inferior,  and  though  frequently  sold  as  ^^  Calcutta"  kips, 
have  the  distinctive  property  of  greater  weight.  A  few 
kips  come  from  South  America,  and  some  from  En^anid 
and  Ireland.  The  supplies  of  the  tanneries  are  mostly 
domestic  skins. 

Calf-skihs  are  valued  in  proportion  to  their  strength 
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and  size.  The .  Frencl)  tanners,  who  are ,  renowned  for 
the  excellence  of  their  calf  leather,  use  the  skins  taken 
finom  animals  of  five  or  six  months  of  age.  Those  fh)m 
calves  of  less  than  two  months'  a^e  are  very  inferior, 
and  only  suitable  £>r  the  manufacturie  of  parchment. 

Bu^ah  JETu^e^.-^Those  from  our  plains  are  prepared 
with  the  hair  on,,  by  the  American  Indians,  as  robes. 
The  soK^dled  bufTalo  hides,  imported  from  the  .EasMhi- 
dies,  are  tanned  into  sole  leather  of  inferior  quality. 
Prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  with  oil,  they  become 
"  buff  belt"  leather.  An  inferior  "  buff  belt"  leather  is 
also  made  from  cow-hides. 

Horae  Hides  are  tanned  for  uppers  and  make  good 
leather.  They  are  also  tanned  for  thongs  for  sewing 
belts,  &c.,  and  are  the  best  material  for  that  purpose. 

CkxU-^kinSy  when  tanned  and  curried,  are  used  for  the 
uppers  of  ladies'  shoes.  Tanned  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  dyed  with  fancy  colors,  they  constitute  Morocco  or 
Turkey  leather.  By  tawing,  they  are  converted  into 
Chamois,  or  wash  leather,  which  is  also  made  from  deer- 
skins. The  best  goat-skins  cqme  £tom  Mexico,  and  are 
known  in  commerce  as  ^'  Tampico"  skins.  The  sound 
ddns  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  very  large  and 
&r  superior  to  those  from  Madras  and  the  Cape  de 
Terds. 

Sheepskins  make  a  spongy  "weak  leather,  used  prin- 
dpaUy  for  linings  and  trunk  trimmings.  Saddlers  and 
IxH^kbinders  also  use  them  largely.  When  curried  and 
Uackened,  they  may  serve  as  inferior  upper  leather  for 
dnldren's  shoes.  Sheep-skins  are  also  converted  into 
parchment  and  vellum. 

Big-shins  are  tanned  exclusively  for  saddle  seats. 

Dog-skins  make  good  leather.  They  are  also  tawed 
Sht  glovers'  use. 
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Beaver  and  buck  skins  are  mostly  tawed  or  oiled  for 
glovers'  use. 

Ass  or  mule  skins  serve  to  make  shagreen  or  sa^ri  for 
the  manufacture  of  scabbards. 

Sealskins  are  converted  into  materials  for  caps  and  fur 
clothing.  Many  are  also  tanned  into  upper  leather  of 
inferior  quality.  The  large  skins  come  from  the  Fidk- 
laad  Islands,  and  the  small  ones  from  Newfoundland. 

White  porpoise-skins. — Porpoise  leather,  properly  tan- 
ned, is  said  to  be  strong,  soft,  and  of  beautiful  fii^ish.  It 
is  made  in  Canada. 

Leather  is  differently  designated  in  commerce,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  curried  or  dressed,  and 
sometimes  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  For  exam- 
ple, "  harness"  leather  is  blackened  in  the  grain ;  "  russet'* 
is  ^^  fair  finished"  leather ;  wax  leather  is  blackened  in  the 
flesh;  and  "buff"  is  that  with  the  grain  divided  by  care- 
ful shaving  and  blackened  on  the  grain  side. 

MODE  OF  SALTING  HIDES. 

Delalande's  method,  which  is  that  generally  adopted, 
consists  in  laying  open  the  hides  upon  the  ground,  and 
sprinkling  the  flesh  sides  with  salt,  more  liberally  at  the 
edges  and  on  the  spinal  portions,  than  on  other  parts. 
They  are  then  folded,  or  doubled  lengthwise,  down  the 
centre.  The  remaining  folds  are  made  over  each  other, 
commencing  with  the  shanks,  then  the  peak  of  the  belly 
upon  the  back,  afterwards  the  head  upon  the  tail  part, 
and  tail  part  upon  the  head,  and  lastly,  by  doubling  the 
whole  with  a  final  fold,  and  forming  a  square  of  one  or 
two  feet.  This  being  done,  they  are  then  piled  three 
and  three  together,  and  left  until  the  salt  has  dissolved 
and  penetrated  their  tissue,  which  generally  requires 
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three  or  four  days.  Thus  prepared,  they  are  sei^t  to 
market. 

Skins  may  be  dried;  even  after  having  been  salted,  by 
st^retching  them  upon  poles,  with  the  flei»h  sides  upper- 
most, and  exposing  them  to  dry  air  in  a  shady  plaee. 

Ten  pounds  of  salt  in  summer,  and  somewhat  less  in 
winter,  are  requisite  for  each  skin  of  ordinary  size. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

PRELIMINARY  TREATMENT  OF  SKINS. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  raw  hides  for  the  action -of  the 
tanning  agent,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  them  to  several 
preliminary  operations.  These  consist  in  soaking^  or 
wasfdng  in  water,  and  fulling y  or  healing^  in  order  to 
soften  them,  and  to  remove  the  adhering  blood  and  filth; 
atcellingy  or  raisingy  to  "plump"  the  hide;  depilating^  to 
separate  the  hair;  fleshing y  or  working  on  the  beamy  to  re- 
move the  loose  flesh,  fatty  matter,  &c.,  from  the  flesh 
side,  and  the  epidermis  and  hair  from  the  grain  side; 
and  riming. 

These  leading  manipulations  are  modified  to  suit  cer- 
tain kinds  of  skins,  as  will  be  directed  hereafter;  and 
some  undergo  an  additional  treatment,  termed  " hatingy^ 
to  remove  lime,  and  otherwise  promote  the  thorough 
union  of  the  tan  material  and  the  gelatinous  structure. 

WASHING  AND  SOAKING. 

This  is  the  first  operation  that  the  skins  must  under- 
go, and  it  is  therefore  a  great  convenience  to  have  the 
tannery  located  upon,  or  near  to  a  stream  or  running 
spring,  with  an  abundance  of  water.  The  skins  are 
taken  in  a  greeny  c7;;y,  or  salted  state. 

The  green  hides  are  those  from  recently  slaughtered 
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Tbej  ue  plaoed  in  water,  and  leilt  to  soak  for 
half  a  day,  or  longer,  if  necessary,  for  the  reinoval  of 
hlood  and-adhering  dirt  If  the  skins  are  not  very  dirty, 
an  hour  is  sufficient.  They  are  to  be  well  rinsed  before 
t^-ing  them  out  of  Aoak.  '  If  it  should  be  necessary  to 
Boak  them  for  &  longer  time,  they  must  be  handled  or 
moved  about  at  frequent  intervals. 

If  the  water  is  abundant  and  the  currei^t  rapid,  time 
and  trouble  will  be  saved  by  planting  stakes,  or  a  kind 
of  rack  across  tiie  stream,  and  so  fastening  the  skins 
thereto  that  the  friction  of  the  water  may  loosen  the  dirt 
and  cury  it  off.  Care  sboold  be  taken  to  suspend  the 
skins  so  that  tiiey  nlay  not  be  damaged  by  rubbing 
against  ihe  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

Dry  skins  oeeessarily  require  a  longer  soaking;  and  to 
facilitate  the  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them 
from  the  water  frequently,  ^d  each  time  to  stretch  them, 
beat  them  under  feet,  and  work  them  upon  the  wooden 
horse,  as  shown  in  £^.  26,  with  .the  fleshing-knife.  Fig. 
£6,  and  then  leave  them  to  drain.     The  fleshing  should 


be  repeated  once  or  twice.     This  manipu-.         Kg.  26. 
lation  softens,  eleanses,  and  stretches  the      "^^=?*" 
hide. 

The  w(»-king  and  scraping  must  b^  continued  until  all 
ihe  slimy  and  other  animal  matters  which  are  prone  to 
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putrefaction  are  removed.  No  definite  length  of  time 
can  be  prescribed  for  the  soaking  of  the  skins;  they  are 
to  remain  in  the  water  until  they  have  become  supple, 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  workman  must  determine 
when  this  point  is  attained.  If  the  soaking  should  be  too 
prolonged,  the  skins  will  acquire  a  tendency  to  putrefy. 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  skins  which  have  been 
aalled  and  dried,  require  a  longer  soaking  than  those  that 
have  only  been  dried. 

The  working  and  softening  of  the  hides  upon  the  horse, 
or  beam,  are  considered  indispensable  operations  by  all 
experienced  tanners,  though  there  are  some  who  omit 
them. 

When  the  skins  have  been  all  soaked  and  washed,  as 
above  directed,  and  are  sufficiently  supple,  they  are  re- 
turned to,  and  left  in  the  water  for  five  or  six  hours.  In 
a  fresh  running  stream  they  may  remain  as  long  aa eight; 
but  in  still  water  not  more  than  five  or  six  hours.  Re- 
ference is  here  made  exclusively  to  the  large  hides;  for 
cow-skins  may  be  left  without  danger  of  injury,  for 
twenty-four,  and  calf-skins  forty-eight  hours;  some  atten- 
tion l>eing  always  given  to  the  nature  of  the  water  and 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  too  long-continued  soaking  in  the  same  water  ex- 
poses the  skins  to  the  danger  of  putrefaction ;  and  the 
rapidity  of  this  decomposition  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  filthy  foreign  matter  contained  in  the  water. 

The  skins  which  have'  been  well  salted,  but  not  dried, 
may  be  cleansed  in  forty-eight  hours;  but  they  may  be 
left  to  soak,  without  injury,  for  three  or  four  days.  They 
must,  however,  be  withdrawn  once  daily,  left  to  drain  for 
two  hours,  worked  with  the  back  of  the  fleshing-knife, 
and  well  rinsed  in  water.  .  These  manipulations  are 
necessary  not  only  for  removing  salt  a-nd  dirt,,  but  also 
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for  rendering  them  soft  and  supple.  When  they  are 
taken  from  the  water  for  the  last  time^  the  rinsing  must 
be  vigorous  and  thorough.  "   . 

At  Saint  Saens,-  the  mode  of  vsoaking  hides  is  peculiar 
to  that  place.  They  commonly  use  the  dry  hides  from 
South  America,  which  are  placed  directly  in  vats  filled 
with  lime-water,  and  lefl  for  six  or  ten  days,  care  being 
taken  to  work  them  in  the  usual  manner  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  soaking.  These  vats  are  eight  feet 
long  and  five  feet  wide. 

The  skins  are  softened  by  the  action  of  the  lime,  and 
rendered  more  easy  to  be  handled,  and  it  is  at  this  stage 
that  the  defective  parts  may  be  detected  by  critical  ex- 
amination. 'Sometimes  they  are  so  damaged  as  to  be 
suitable  only  for  the  manufacture  of  glue.  . 

In  the  Belgian  town  of  Lieg^,  ^where  they  mostly  use 
the  dry  hides  from  Brazil  and  Oaraccas,  there  is  no  allot- 
ted time  for  soaking.  They  follow  a  method  which,  though 
laborious,  prevents  an  over-soaking  of  the  hide3.  After 
four  or  five  days  they  examine  each  vat,  and  withdraw 
such  hides  as  have  become  soft,  and  leave  the  rest. 
This  culling  process  is  repeated  daily,  until  all  the  hides 
have  been  withdrawn.  The  skins  which  require  the 
bngest  soaking,  and  are  taken  out  the  last,  are  those 
which  have  been  damaged  by  sea-water  during  transport- 
ation. 

As  soon  as  the- hides  are  taken  from  the  vats,  they  are 
worked  upon  the  horse,  and  then  returned  to  the  water. 
On  the  following  day  they  are  thoroughly  rinsed,  and 
placed  in 'the  drying-room.  The  working,  or  f rot  ting, 
is  solely  to  remove,  the  Wrinkles  and  stifihess  of  the  dry 
skins.''  These  manipulations  are  unnecessary^ for  the' 
green  hides. 

Although  some  manufacturers  contend  that  the  quality 
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of  the  leather  is  improved  in  proportion  to  the  duration 
of  the  soaking  of  the  skin,  it  is  still  undeniable  that^ 
when  it  exceeds  a  certain  time,  the  skin  acquires  a  tend- 
ency to  decomposition,  and  the  quality  of  the  leather 
is  thus  impaired. 

Of  (he  Influence  of  the  SocJcing-waler  upon  the  Quality 
of  die  Leather. — It  is  a  mooted  point  whether  the  nature 
of  the  water  used  for  soaking  has  any  influence  upon  the 
quality  of  the  leather.  In  the  absence  of  an^  positive 
knowledge,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  take  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  question.  Dessables  says,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  leathers  known  as  calf-skins,  and  which  by  their 
very  nature  and  destined  uses  should  be  soft  an^  supple, 
require  a  soft,  fresh  water,  and  consequently  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  make  them  with  that  which  is  hard. 

We  will  treat  this  subject  by  giving  a  chepiical  view 
of  the  different  kinds  of  water. 

In  modem  chemistry  water  is  known  as  oxy^hydric  acid, 
or  protoxide  of  hydrogen.  When  pure,  it  is  inodorous, 
colorless,  transparent,  elastic,  and  strongly  refractive  of 
light,  and  a  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  It  is  com- 
pressible, with  disengagement  of  light,  boils  at  212®  F^ 
and  freezes  at  32°  P.  Those  waters  which  are  called 
potable^  or  sofl^  will  dissolve  soap,  whije  those  that  do  not 
possess  this  property,  are  not  so  good  for  drinking,  and 
are  termed  liard.  The  former  are  nearly  free  from  solu- 
ble matters,  while  the  latter  contain  calcareous  and  other 
salts,  which  they  have  taken  up  in  their  transit  through 
the  soil.  The  ultimate  composition  of  absolutely  pure 
water  is  88.9  parts,  by  weight,  of  oxygen,  and  lU  of 
hydrogen.  The  agreeable  taste  of  fresh  water  is  due  to 
the  atmospheric  air  which  it  contains;  when  this  is  ex- 
pelled by  boiling,  water  becomes  insipid. 
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Ratn-tccUer.-'-^The  purest  rain-water  is  that  which  falls 
in  the  country,  or  in  sparsely  settled  localities,  where 
therB  are  no  noxious  emanations.  That  which  is  first 
collected  should  not  be  retained. 

The  soluble  impurities  of  rain-water  am  those  which 
it  hw  dissolved  from  the  atmosphere,  and  consist  of 
minute  traces  of  chloride  of  sodiuim,  carbonate  of  am- 
mimia,  and.  carbonic  acid.  The  suspended  matters  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  charged,  are  taken  up  in  its  flow 
over  the  house-roofs.  -  The  raiurwater  after  thunder- 
storms  contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  constituents, 
small  traces  of  nitric  acid  and  of  nitrates. 

iS}ioio-ura<er.---^According  to  B^rgAann,  snow,  which  is 
crystalline  rain-water^  loses  the  gases  held  by  it,  upon 
beilig  melted. 

Spring  and  Fountain-water. — Rain-waters,  in  travers-. 
ing  earthy  strata,  gradually  collect  in  cavities,  from  which 
they  gnsh  to  the  surface.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
water,  in  its  transit  through  the  soil,  must  become  charged 
with  such  constituents  thereof  as  are  soluble  in  it;  and 
oonsequently  the  purity  of  the  water  is  proportional  to 
the  insolubility  of  the  earths  through  which  it  has* flowed. 

The  purest  spring-waters  contain  air,  carbonic  acid, 
ttid  minute  quantities  of  hydrochlorate  and  carbonate  of 
8oda. 

Eiver-water. — River-water  does  not  difier  materially 
from  sprin^water,  since  it  is  from  the  union  of  the  latter 
with  rain-water  that  it  is  formed.  Sometimes,  however, 
it  is  purer,  from  having  deposited  its  suspended  matter, 
and  also  a-  part  of  that  held  in  solution,  which  generally 
happens  when  it  traverses  a  long  and  silicious  bed.*  If 
it  pasi^  over  or  through  limestone,  or  other  strata  con- 
taining soluble  ingredients,  it  becomes  less  pure. 
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Lake-Water. — Water  of  lakes  differs  from  that  of  rivers 
only  in  being  more  highly  charged  with  the  soluble  ^n^ 
ciplcs  of  the  soil  upon  which  they  rest,  a  condition  which 
is  promoted  by  their  state  of  quiescence. 

Marsh-water. — This  kind  of  water  is  in  even  a  more 
permanent  state  of  stagnation  than  lake^water.  When 
its  content  of  organic  matter  islarge,  putrefaction  en- 
sues, and  a  part  passes  off  in  gaseous  form,  while  the 
remainder  subsides  as  insoluble  precipitate.  K  the  de- 
composition has  not  been  complete,  some  of  the  Organic 
products  will  remain  in  solution,  and  impart  a  disagree- 
able taste. 

WelUtcflter. — It  might  be  inferred  that  well-water  is 
analogous  to  that  from  fountains  and  springs;  but  it 
filters  through  the  soil  much  more  slowly,  and  remains 
stagnant  usually  at  greater  depths;  and,  consequently,  is 
more  readily  impregnated  with  the  soluble  constituents 
of  the  soil.  Hence  it  is  that  well-water  is  generally 
Jiardf  because  it  contains  earthy  salts,  and  more  par- 
ticularly sulphate,  or  bicarbonate^  or  hydrochlorate  of 
lime,  which  render  soap  insoluble  in  it. 

According  to  Sennebier,  there  is  more  carbonic  acid 
in  well  than  in  spring  water. 

Well-water  from  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  has  a  brackish 
taste,  and  contains  the  same  constitucjits  as  sea-water, 
but  in  diminished  proportions. 

When  well-waters  are  very  hard,  the  addition  of  a 
little  alkaline  carbonate  will  decompose  the  lime-salt, 
and  render  them  potable. 

It  is  very  evident  that  r^iin-water  is  the  purest ;  but 
all  drinkable  waters  are  applicable  for  tanning  purposes. 
To  impart  softness  to  hard  waters,  the  French  tanners 
add  a  solution  of  pigeon  or  chicken  dung  to  the  vat,  and 
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atir  it  in  thoroughly  by  jneans  of  the  impleftienty    ^^£  ^'^- 
Fig.  27.     The  hides  are  then  pat  into  soak.     In        [ 
some  tanneries,  instead  of  washing  the  skins  in 
the  river,  they  soak  them  in  troughs. 

.  Waters  containing  iron  blacken  the  hides,  and 
render  the  leather  l»rittle. 

In  the  Paris  tanneries,* it  is  customary  to 
purify  the  water  by  allowing  it  to  infiltrate 
through  spent  tan«  For  this  purpose  there  is  a 
series  of  three  vats,  charged  similarly  with  spent 
tan  ;  and^  as  the  water  which  is  poured  into  the  first  vat, 
is  drawn  through  a  cock  at  the  bottom,  it  is  transferred 
to  the  second,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  third  vat.  In  this, 
manner  all  kinds  of  water  may  be^  rendered  available  for 
tanning.  As  thus  rectified,  it  contains  a  little  tf^nnin 
derived  firom  the  spent  tan,  which  renders  it  particularly 
adapted  for  the  early  part  of  the  tanning  operation. 

Experience  certainly  proves  the  superiority  of  some 
waters  over  others  for  tanning  purposes ;  but  on  what 
particular  quality  of  the  water  this  superiority  depends, 
chemists  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine* 

The  safest  course  is  to  prefer  those  waters  which  con- 
tain the  least  soluble  matter,  particularly  earthy  salts, 
sudi  as  lime  and  magnesia;  for  these  certainly  reduce 
the  tanning  power  of  the  ooze,  by  combinixig  with  some 
of  its  constituents. 

The  susp^ided  matters,  consisting  of  mud,  &c.,  as 
well  as  the  soluble  organic  matter,  which  imparts  to 
water  a  bad  taste,  may  be  removed  by  filtering  the  water 
throtigh  clean  gravel  and  fresh  charcoal. 

If  the  lime  exists  as  bicarbonate,  it  may  be  separated 
fiom  the  water  by  adding  lime-water,  which  precipitates 
it  as  an  insoluble  neutral  carbonate.    Boiling  produces 
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the  same  result,  by  expelling  the  bi-equivalant  of  car- 
bonic acid. 


SWELLING,  OR  RAISING. 

The  second  process  to  which  hides  are  to  be  subjected 
is  termed  raising^  and  is  that  by  whh^h  the  pores  are 
distended,  the  fibres  swollen,  and  the  hair  loosened. 
These  results  are  efiected  by  means  of  alkaline  or  acid 
solutions,  and  by  fermentation.  Milk  of  lime  is  the  alk^ 
line  liquor  generally  employed.  Lime-water  has  been 
proposed  as  a  substitute,  but  it  is  less  permanent  in  its 
action,  and  requires  frequenji  renewal  in  order  to  insure 
the  perfect  cleansing  of  the  hides. 

Swelling  by  Lime. — ^This  is  the  oldest  and  most  ob- 
jectionable method.  The  Ume-Yats  in  which  the  hides 
are  to  be  soaked,  are  made  either  of  wood  or  mason 
work,  sunk  iii  the  ground,  and  plastered  interiorly  with 
hydraulic  cement.  They  may  be  round  or  square,  and 
of  dimensions  proportional  to  the  number  of  hides  to  be 
soaked.  The  usual  size  is  five  feet  square,  and  the  same 
in  depth. 

About  a  peck  of  Ume  usually  suffices  for  a  large 
hide.;  and,  accordingly,  the  number  of  skins  to  be 
treated  in  each  vat  must  determine  the  proportion  of 
lime  to  be  added.  Circumstances,  however,  may  render 
it  necessary,-  sometimes,  to  increase  the  quantity.  The 
practice  adopted  in  some  factories,  of  economizing  lime 
by  partially  substituting  ashes,  lye,  or  pigeon  and  dog 
dung,  &c.,  is  a  very  reprehensible  one,  as  it  produces 
injurious  effects. 

To  make  a  firesh  vat,  quicklime  is  thrown  in,  covered 
with  water,  and  agitated  with  a  stirrer,^Fig.  28,  until  it 
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ku  becoow  slaked  and  passed  into  milk.     In  ihia  '  ^-  ^ 
state  the  vat  is  left  for  some  days ;  after  which, 
it  is  ready  to  reoeive  the  hides. 

The  vats  are  distinguished  as  dead,  weak,  and 
Uve  vaU.  The  deeid  vat  is  that  which  has  been 
. nearly  exhausted  of  its  strength;  the  leeak  is 
that  which  has  onty  been  used  enough  to  deprive 
it  of  a  portion  of  its  force -,  and  the  fresh  or  lice 
vat,  is  that  which  has  not.yet  been  worked.  In  ^f 
the  progress  of  operations,  the  live  vat  passes 
successively  into  the  weak  smd  the  dead  vat. 

The  three  vats  are  termed  the  rainTig  aertea,  Fig.  29. 


Pig.  29. 


The  raising  should  be  commenced  in  the  dead  vat,  and 
ttHitinued  in  consecutive  order  through  the  series  to  the 
live  vat.  In  some  factories  the  series  condsts  of  as  many 
as  twelve  vats ;  and,  in  this  case,  there  should  be  a  gra- 
dation in  the  strength  of  the  liquors.  The  duration  of 
this  operation  varies  in  different  localities. '  Some  tan-  f 
ners  leave  the  hides  in  the  vats  for  liiree  months,  while 
others  soak  them  for. eighteen  months.  The  old  rquti- 
nists,  according  to  Dessables,  give  the  hides  a  soaking  of 
ten,  twelve,  ahd  even  fifteen  months;  and  then,  when 
they  have  become  sufficiently  softened,  transfer  them  to 
a  dead  vat  for  eight  days,  at  the  end  c^  which  time  they 
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are  withdrawn^  hiing  up  for  eight  dajrs^  and  again  placed 
in  the  same  yat  for  eight  more  days,  and  so  on.  These 
consecutive  operations  are  thus  continued  for  two  months, 
or  untn  the  hair  can  be  readily  detached. 

The  graduation  of  the  vats  varies  in  different  localities. 
In  those  parts  of  France  where  the  series  consists  of 
twelve  vats,  the  first  two  are  cfeac^^.the  four  folipwing 
wedk^  and  the  last .  six, /reA^  or  lice  vais.  Where*  the 
system  comprises  only  five,  the  first  two  are  dead,  and 
the  three  last  live  vats. 

In  Brittany,  many  tanners,  belieying  that  the  hides 
are  raised  better  with  the  hair  on  than  in  pdt,  give  six 
live  vats,  and  do  not  remove  them  until  after  the  fourth 
and  even  the  fifth. 

In  Auvergne,  they  give  three  raisings  of  a  month  each, 
with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  alkaline  lye. 

We  cannot  see  the.  utility  of  so  many  vats,  for  when 
the  skins  have  soaked  to  the  saturating  point,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  treatment  is  supererogatory.  Generally 
speaking,  three  or  four  vats,  with  skilful  manipulation, 
suffice  for  any  kind  of  skins.  Delalande  contends  that 
from  ten  to  twelve  months  are  requisite  for  thorough 
soaking ;  but  the  experience  of  all  good  tanners  proves 
that  two  months  are  sufficient,  and  that  in  this  time  the 
skin  becomes  soft  and  capable  of  being  readily  cleansed 
and  freed  from  its  hair. 

According  to  Curandeau,  only  ten  or  twelve  days  are 
required  for  the  transit  of  the  hides  through  the  three 
lime-vats.  He  also  thinks  that  a  longer  time  would  be 
useless,  if  not  injurious,  and  that  the  shorter  the  soaking 
the  greater  is  the  weight  acquired  by  the  hides  in  in- 
ning. Malepeyre  adds  that  it  is  now  established :  Ist^ 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  the  hides  in  the  pits  for 
twenty-four  jiours^  aod  an  equal  length  of  time  in  stack ; 
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2d,  that  this  operation  should  not  continue  for  more  than 
six  or  eight  weeks  at  fi^thest ;  Sd,  that  three,  or  at  nM>st 
four  good  vats  are  sufficient ;  4th,  that,  after  this  interval, 
the  hides  ai^  easily  cleansed ;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  treatment  id  prolonged,  the  hides  become  dry 
and  parched ;  €th,  that  after  three  or  fbur  pits,  the  hide 
wiH  have  swollen  to  the  fullest  extent;  and,  finally,  that 
independently  of  these  objections,  there  is  a  great  waste 
of  time,  Ume,  and  materials,  in  the  old  method  of  steep- 
ipg  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  months.  • 

Stacking  the  hides,  is  to  pile  them  one  up<m  the  other 
at  the  side  of  the  vat,  as  they  are  drawn  from  it,  and 
thus  leave  them  remaining  {in  retreat)  for  a,  shorter  or 
longer  time,  before  returning  them  to  the  bath  for  an*- 
other  wet.  '        - 

Piling  enables  the  working  of  sixty  hides  in  a  vat  of 
capacity  for  only  thirty,  by  having  one  batch  to  take 
ihe  place  of  the*  other  hi  alternate  operations.  For  ex- 
ample, while  one  set  of  thirty  is  in  retreat,  the  other 
should  be  in  the  vats,  and  vice  versa;  so  as  to^save  time. 

The  vats  should  be  covered ;  and  as  the  skins  in  retreat 
are  liable  to  become  hard  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air, 
they  should  not  .be  kept  in  that  state  longer  than  is 
necessary.  Covers  prevent  this  as  well  as  the  retarding 
influence  of  6cAd ;  for,  while  the  liquid  is  frozen  on  the 
surface,  it  is  inactive. 

At  every  haaidling,  that  is,  upon  each  return  of  the 
skins  to  the  vats,  or  when  new  ones  are  put  in,  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  the  water  and  lime  at  the  bottom  should 
be  made  by  a  thorough  stirring  of  the  liquor.  At  this 
time,  a  workman  at  each  end  of  the  vat,  by  the  aid  of 
tongs  (Fig.  30),  arranges  the  hides  in  it  so  that  they  may 
lie  smoothly  -and  firmly.  Tbe  suspended  lime,  by  its 
greater  weight,  soon  subsides  upon  the  hides,  and  the 
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Fig.4M). 


supernatant  liquor  which  should  cover  the  hides  to  a 
depth  of  some  inches,  will  be  clear  and  transparent.  As 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lime  is  in  contact  with  the 
skins  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  its  action  is  more  power- 
ful upon  them  *  than  on  those  above,  and,  consequently, 
in  recharging  the  vat  after  stacking,  the  order  of  position 
must  be  reversed;  those  that  were  originally  placed  first, 
must  be  then  last,  and  vice  versa. 

Should  the  vat,  as  often  happens,  become  too  weakHx) 
produce  the  desired  efiect,  it  must  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  the  quantity  of  lime  necessary  to  restore  its 
force.  The  advantage  is  thus  obtained  of  giving  the 
hides  the  benefit  of  two  vats  in  one.  This  new  addition 
of  lime  should  be  made  while  the  skins  are  out  of  the 
vat. 

For  removing  the  hair,  the  scraping-knife  alone  must 
be  used.  This  is  a  dull-edged  instrument,  which  is  not 
liable  to  damage  the  skin  by  cutting  it,  while  it  is*  all- 
efficient  in  scraping  off  the  hair.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to 
use  the  slate,  or  rubber  (Pig.  31),  which,  being  rough, 

may  scratch  and  damage  the  hide  upon 

■Tiff*  01.  •  .  •  •  « 

_^      its  gram  side. 

The  use  of  sand,  ashes,  or  other  simi- 
lar auxiliaries  for  removing  the  hair  is  very  improper, 
as  they  attach  themselves  to  the  surface  and  tlius  in- 
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crease  the  trouble  of  cleanaing  it.  It  i8  also  a.  bad  prac- 
tice to  wait  until  the  completion  of  the  soaking  before 
scraping  off  the  hair,  because  the  lime  will^  in  time^  act 
upon  th^  hair  itself. 

After  the  removal  of  the  hair,  the  skins  are  rinsed, 
and  replaced  in  the  dead  vat,  and  so  on  consecutivelj^ 
through  the  series  to  the  live  vat.  It  suffices  to  leave 
the  hides  for  fifteen  days  in  each  of  these  vat%  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  stack  and  replace  them  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

'^  The  force  of  habit,  and  perhaps  the  use  of  the  Ker- 
mes  oak  bark,"  says  Tournal,  ^^  causes  many  tanners  to 
persist  in  the  use  of  lime.  But  if,  in  rinsing,  great  care 
is  not  taken  to  remove  every  trace  of  lime,  as  is  known 
when  the  liquor  expressed  by  the  dull  knife  employed 
for  scraping  them  on  the  beam  runs  very  limpid,  the 
minute  traces  remaining,  will,  by  abstracting  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  become  insoluble,  and  render  the  skin 
dry,  brittle,  and  perhaps  useless.  These  faults  are  not, 
however,  solely  attributable  tp  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
^,  but  also  to  the  formation  of  tannate  of  lime,  as  well 
as  of  the  stearate  and  oleate  of  that  base,  which  are  gene- 
rated by  the  presence  of  fatty  matters  always  existing 
in  the  hides." 

^' The. tanners,"  says  the  same  authority,  ^^who  use  the 
Kermes,  pretend  that  its  vxirm  nature  imparts  stiffness 
to  the  leather,  and  that  consequently  the  only  available 
mode  of  raising  is  by  means  of  lime.  They  own  that 
the  sour  tan-juice  and  barley  processes  distend  the  pores 
of  the  hide  much  more  than  lime ;  and  that  the  tanning 
principle  of  the  Kermes,  having  a  tendency  to  combine 
rapidly  with  the  hide  thus  swollen,  imparts  an  unnatural 
stiffiiess  to  the  leather.  The  reality  of  these  assertions 
may  be  readily  determined  by  tanning  with  Kermes 
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some  hides  which  have  been  raised  by  the  sour  tim-liquor 
process." 

In  quoting  these  passages  we  have  adhered  to  the 
language  of  Tournal.  We  will  add  that,  according  to 
our  experience,  the  bark  of  the  Kermes  oak  is  richer  in 
tannin  than  that  of  the  ordinary  oak,  and  that  admirable 
leather  may  be  prepared  by  tanning  with  it  skins  *which 
have  been  raised  by  sour  tan-liquor. 

There  are  certain  drawbacks  to  the  liming  process, 
which  are  worthy  of  enumeration.  Firstly,  the  contact 
of  caustic  Ume  alters,  more  or  less,  the  texture  of  the 
hide,  and  permits  it  to  penetrate  the  pores,  and  remain 
in  them  in  the  state  of  caustic  lime,  carbonate,  or  lime- 
soap.  The  repeated  rinsings  in  water,  and  woi^ngs, 
only  partially  remove  the  lime,  which  is  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  perfect  tanning.  It  hinders  the  ready  penetra- 
tion of  the  tan  liquor  and  the  perfect  combination  of 
tannin  with  the  skin,  and  so  obstinately  resists  removal 
during  all  the  manipulation  that  a  portion  is  found  even 
in  the  best  leather.  When,  however,  the  latter  is  to  be 
converted  into  glazed  leather,  the  curriers  first  remove 
all  the  lime  by  a  particular  method. 

Notwithstanding  that  experience  is  so  opposed  to  the 
use  of  lime,  the  oareful  and  elaborate  experiments  of  Dr. 
J.  Davy  [Chemist y  1850),  show  that  its  action  upon  animal 
textures  generally  is  rather  antiseptic  than  destructiYe. 
Its  corroding  influence  is  limited  to  the  cuticle,  hair, 
nails,  and  all  gelatinous  tissues.  These  latter  become 
soft  and  gelatinous,  owing,  doubtless,  to  a  combination 
which  they  form  with  the  lime,  for  on  analyzing  the  ash 
of  the  cuticle  thus  treated,  a  large  increase  of  its  normal 
contents  of  that  earth  was  obtained. 

The  matters  were  steeped  in  milk  of  lime,  kept  caustic 
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in  cloee  vesaels,  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  air.    After 
treatment  they  ceased  to  be  putrescent. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  use  of  Ume  have  led  to  the 
sabsiittition  of  less  objectionable  agents,  which  we  will 
proceed  to  treat  of  in  succession. 

Raising  hy  AddSi — Some  tanners  substitute  an  acid 
fiqnor  for  the  milk  of  lime;  for  example,  the  Tartar^ 
Cahnucks  use  sour  milk  for  this  purpose.  Pfeiffer  has 
proposed  ^he  acidulated  water  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  lime  and  peat.  Sometimes  a  little  sulphuric  acid 
is  added.  In  fine,  this  acid  in  a  dilute  state,  as  also  all 
the  vegetable  acids,  will  produce  the  same  effect.  That 
which  is  foiTned  by  the  fermentation  of  barley  meal,  of 
lye,  and  of  tan  bark  is  acetic  acid.  Acids  have  the 
double  advantage  of  loosening  the  hair,  and  swelling  the 
hides  at  the  same  time. 

In  some  tanneries,  the  skins  are  softened  by  sprinkling 
one-half  with .  salt,  and  folding  the  other  half  over  it. 
They  are  then  piled  up  and  covered  with  straw.  Fer- 
mentation speedily  ensues;  and  they  must  be  turned 
several  times  daily,  until  they  have  attained  that  state 
in  which  they  can  easily  be  depilated.  The  same  result 
can  be  attained  without  the  use  of  salt.  They  are  to  be 
piled  upon  a  bed  of  straw  and  covered  in  like  manner. 
After  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  turned  and  then  ex- 
amined twice  daily,  so  that  the  proper  point  may  not  be 
exceeded.  In  some  tanneries,  the  hides  are  imbedded 
in  horse  manure.  In  others  they  are  covered  with  tan, 
or  some  imperfect  conductor  of  heat.  .  Incipient  putrefac- 
tion and  consequent  loosening  of  the  hair  may  also  be 
^fected  by  suspending  the  hides,  which  have  been  left 
lying  in*^  a  heap  for  several  days,  in  a  close  room,  kept 
above  the  ordinary  temperature  by  a  smouldering  tan. 
12 
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fire.  Better  results  might  be  obtained  by  circulating  a 
current  of  steam  tlirough  the  apartment 

All  methoda  of  fermentation  are  termed  sweating  pro- 
ceases.  But  whatever  the  process  followed^  the  skins^  as 
soon  as  the  hair  begins  to  yield  readily,  are  to  be  spread 
upon  a  wooden  horse,  and  scraped  with  a  dull-edged 
knife.  In  this  manner  the  hair  and  outer  skin  are  fleshed 
or  scraped  ofi:  As  the  outer  skin  is  of  a  nature  different 
from  that  of  the  hide,  and  does  not  unite  with  tannin,  it 
must  necessarily  be  removed  in  order  to  allow  the  firee 
passage  of  the  tan  liquor  through  the  skin  proper,  and 
thus  facilitate  the  tanning  process. 

Depilatum  hy  Steam. — In  many  tanneries,  the  depila* 
tion  by  milk  of  lime  is  superseded  by  another  method, 
which  subjects  the  hides  in  heaps,  to  a  slight  putrefactive 
fermentation  in  heated  chambers.  It  is  difficult,  in  warm 
seasons,  to  control  this  fermentation;  and  sometimes  it 
is  even  necessary  to  salt  the  hides.  After  some .  days^ 
the  epidermis  becomes  loose  and  detached,  and  may  be 
readily  scraped  off  with  the  hair. 

Belbut,  in  Paris,  and  Bobinson,  of  Delaware,  employ 
steam  as  the  heating  medium,  in  an  arched  chamber  of 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  ten  feet  in  height,  and  ten  feet  in 
breadth,  and  lined  interiorly  with  cement.  The  steam 
is  introduced  beneath  a  false  bottom  of  wood,  perforated 
with  numerous  holes,  and  serving  as  the  bed  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  hides.  As  the  steam  condenses,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  through  an  opening  at  the  base  of  the 
chamber. 

The  temperature  of  the  heap  should  be  maintained  at 
between  70  and  80^  F.,  and  precauticm  should  be  used 
to  keep  it  uniform,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
joint  action  of  heat  and  moisture  may  dissolve  the  gela- 
tine, and  thus  cause  the  hides  to  be  scarred  with  pits.  In 
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twenty-four  hours^  the  process  is  completed,  and  ihe  faoir 
Buy  be  scraped  off  in  the  usnal  manner.  If  the  hair 
fiJls  from  the  hides  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  heap, 
it  is  owing  to  incipient  decomposition  of  the  surface. 
Beef  hides  weighing  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  pounds 
experience  a  loss  of  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight 
pounds. 

DepQatton  by  Oauatic  Soda. — Boudet  proposes  caustic 
soda  as  an  advantageous  substitute  for  the  milk  of  lime 
for  raising  and  depilating  hides.  The  liquid  for  the  pur- 
pose is  prepared  by  decarbonating  a  very  dilute  solution 
of  soda  ash  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  of  lime, 
allowing  repose,  and  decanting  the  clear  supernatant 
caustic  soda-lye  by  means  of  a  syphon.  The  hides  im- 
Biersed  in  this  liquor  swell  out  rapidly  and  considerably, 
and  are  ready  to  be  scraped  in  two  or  three  days.  More- 
over, the  alkali  forming  soluble  soap  with  the  fatty  por- 
tions, facilitates  the  cleansing,  and  produces  a  smoother 
grained  side  than  is  common.  Hides  thus  prepared  are 
said  to  imbibe  the  tan  liquor  more  rapidly  than  those 
which  have  been  treated  with  lime,  to  undergo  the  entire 
process  of  tanning  in  one-third  of  the  time,  and  to  suffer 
less  loss  than  those  prepared  by  the  usual  process.  Forty- 
four  pounds  of  sal  soda  dissolved  in  132  gallons  of  water, 
and.  mixed  with  33  pounds  of  slaked  lime,  suffice  for 
steeping  2200  pounds  of  fresh  hides. 

Jkpilaiion  by  SulphureU  of  Calcmm  and  /SbeZa.— Bou- 
dfity  in  trying  the  old  method  of  depilating  by  means  of 
a  mixed  paste  of  orpiment  (sulphuret  of  arsenic),  and 
cractio  lime,  observed  that  the  arsenic  was  without  any 
direct  influence  upon  the  hair,  and  that  the  depilatory 
•flj^on  was  due  to  sulphuret  of  calcium  in  its  nascent  state, 
•foHaed  by  the  reaction  of  the  lime  upon  the  sulphuret 
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of  arsenic.  Acting  upon  this  obeervation,  he  replaced 
the  orpiment  by  sulphuret  of  calcium,  ^hich,  when  made 
into  paste  with  lime,  acted  so  promptly,  that,  after  24  or 
36  hours'  contact,  the  skiiui  were  completely  depilated. 
The  lime  alone  has  no  depilating  effect,  and  the  sulphnret 
of  sodium  only  a  partial  acticm.  This  principle  was 
originally  announced  by  Martins,  and  first  applied  to 
tanning  purposes,  in  1840,  by  Boetger* 

This  mode  of  preparing  the  hides  is  said  to  render 
them  highly  susceptible  of  being  quickly  tanned.  Ex- 
perience has  yet  to  decide  what  influence  it  has  upon 
the  leather.  The  prejudice  of  tanners,  so  far,  is  against 
this  method,  which,  it  is  said,  surcharges  the  leather  with 
an  amount  of  water  that  escapes  by  evaporation  during 
storing,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  dealer ;  but  We  do  not 
think  that  this  objection  is  tenable. 

The  vat  formed  of  a  mixture  of  potash,  lime,  and 
orpiment  (sulphuret  of  arsenic),  as  proposed  by  Abram 
and  Coste,  of  Marseilles,  is  much  less  convenient  than 
the  preceding,  and  is  liable  to  numerous  objections ;  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  in 
manipulating  with  a  liquor  containing  such  a  poisonous 
ingredient  as  orpiment. 

The  hydrosulphuret  of  calcium  is  made  by  super- 
saturating a  very  thick  milk  of  lime  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  The  apparatus  necessary  for  the  purpose 
consists  of  a  generator  and  a  receiver,  as  shown  in  the 
drawings  below.  Fig.  32  represents  a  leaden  generator^ 
of  cylindrical  form,  and  about  thirty-six  inches  high,  by 
twenty-four  inches  diameter,  supported  by  a  wooden 
casing  or  jacket.  This  vessel  has  a  movable  cover  of 
cast-iron,  with  a  projecting  ledge,  through  which  pass 
the  bolts,  c^  c,  for  fastening  it  down.    In  this  cover  there 
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tre  three  openings,  as  shown  bj  Fig,  33.    The  lai^r 
one,  g,  is  the  man  hole,  for  the  admission  of  the  sul- 


phjiret  of  iron,  and  for  cleaning  out.  Of  the  two  smaller, 
the  centre  one,  d,  receives  the  stationary  funnel  tube,  d, 
through  which  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  side  hole,  k,  contains  a  short  tube,  b,  with 
ft  Bcrew  at  its  upper  end,  for  coupling  the  fleidble  exit 
tuhe^  m  (made  of  lead,  <Hr,  what  is  much  better,  vulcan- 
ized caoutchouc),  which  is  to  convey  the  generated  gas 
into  the  lime  paste,  contained  in  the  closely  covered 
receiver,  x.    The  pipe,  o,  running  down  the  side  of  the 
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generator,  interiorly,  is  for  the  coupling  of  the  steam 
conduit,  when  the  admission  of  steam  is  desirable. 

The  protoBulphuret  of  iron,  a  cheap  material,  sold  at 
the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  hundred  weight,  rests  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  generator,  as  shown  at  ^.  It  consists  • 
of  iron  and  sulphur  in  combination.  When  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water  (in  mixture  of  one  volume  of  the 
fofmer  to  three  or  four  volumes  of  the  latter)  are  poured 
in  through  the  funnel  tube,  c2,  to  the  height  indicated  in 
the  figure,  chemical  action  immediately  ensues.  The 
water,  which  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is 
decomposed,  and  the  former  gas  goes  at  once  to  the  iron, 
which  is  deserted  simultaneously  by  its  sulphur,  and 
thus  becoming  an  oxybase,  indulges  its  affinity  for  the 
sulphuric  acid,  and  unites  with  it  to  form  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copperas.  The  hydrogen  disengaged  from  its 
oxygen,  seizes  on  the  sulphur  at  the  moment  of  its  eli- 
mination, and,  uniting  chemically  with  it,  forms  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  makes  its  exit  through  the  tube, 
niy  leading  into  the  lime-milk,  with  which  it  combines 
as  hydrosulphuret  of  calcium.  The  current  of  gas  must 
be  uninterrupted  until  the  complete  supersaturation  of 
the  lime,  which  may  be  known  when  a  small  portion 
taken  out,  and  exposed  for  fifteen  minutes  to  the  air, 
still  emits  the  characteristic  fetid  odor  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  Whenever  the  flow  of  gas  slackensi  it 
must  be  hastened  by  pouring  in  a  small  quantity  of  un* 
diluted  acid.  The  occasional  admission  of  steam  through 
the  pipe,  o,  by  appljring  heat,  promotes  the  reaction. 
When  the  paste  is  saturated,  the  connection  of  the  pipes 
m  and  h  must  be  severed,  and  the  generator  emptied  of 
its  contents,  through  the  man  hole,  g,  so  that  it  may  be 
ready  for  a  fresh  charge  and  new  operation. 

The  receiving  vat  should  be  of  wood,  strongly  bound 
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with  iron  hoops,  and  fitted  with  a  cover  and  appliances 
for  keeping  it  close  enough  to  confine  the  gas,  but  not  so 
tight  as  to  cause  an  explosion.  It  should  also  be  fitted 
with  a  revolving  stirrer  or  chum,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
agitation  of  its  contents,  which  is  necessary  to  insure 
thorough  saturation  with  the  gas. 

The  paste  should  be  made  in  quantities  as  required, 
for  it  must  be  used  without  much  delaj,  as  the  action  of 
the  air  soon  renders  it  inert^  by  converting  it  into  sul- 
phate of  lime. 

It  is  applied  to  the  green  or  softened  hides,  by  spread- 
ing them  upon  a  table,  and  paying  over  the  hair  sides 
with  a  thin  coating,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  reach 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  Two  skins  thus  treated,  are 
placed  with  their  hair  sides  together,  and  are.  pressed 
between  boards.  In  two  hours  the  hair  is  entirely  loose ; 
and,  though  much  of  it  might  be  removed  by  mere 
washing,  it  is  necessary  to  scrape  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  paste  is  well  known  as  a  rapid  depilatory,  and  being 
totally  destitute  of  action  upon  the  hide,  it  leaves  its 
surface  smooth  and  uninjured.  This  process  is  highly 
commended  in  France :  but,  as  it  has  not  vet  been  used 
ip  thiB  country,  we  can  add  nothing,  fn,m  experience,  in 
regard  to  it  It  certainly  is  an  expeditious  plan,  and 
seems  so  feasible  and  economical  in  other  respects,  that 
we  recommend  the  trial  of  it  upon  a  large  scale. 

A  serious  inconvenience  in  the  use  of  this  paste  is  the 
offensive  and  unhealthy  odor  which  it  disengages ;  which, 
with  due  caution,  however,  may  be  avoided.  Sickness, 
colic,  and  pains  in  the  chest  are  some  of  its  ill  effects 
upon  the  system,  which  are  increased  to  asphyxia  or 
tetanic  convulsions,  when  the  odor  is  concentrated  and 
the  exposure  to  it  prolonged. 

Prof.  J.  C.  Booth  [Encyclopedia  of  Chemietry,  p.  902), 
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who  has  uded  this  gas  extensively  in  manufacturing 
processes,  on  the  other  hand,  doubts  its  destructive  in- 
fluence upon  the  health,  unless  the  atmosphere  contain- 
ing it  is  surcharged  and  confined.  He  says  that,  ^'  al- 
though o£fensive,  it  may  be  inhaled  by  men,  whea 
largely  mixed  with  air,  without  apparent  injury;  and, 
even  when  fresh,  it  may  be  respired  in  large,  quantity, 
without  producing  any  other  effect  than  a  temporary 
faintness.  The  effect  upon  one  workman  was  a  plea- 
sant, lethargic  feeling ;  and  I  have  breathed  a  strong 
mixture  of  it  with  air,  repeatedly,  and  never  experienced 
the  slightest  injury  to  my  health/' 

Refuse-lime  from  the  gas  works,  used  in  purifying  the 
gas,  contains,  when  fresh,  a  large  proportion  of  hydroi 
sulphuret  of  calcium;  and  might  be  substituted  for  the 
prepared  paste;  but  it  is  very  slow,  and  much  less  cer- 
tain in  its  action. 

Warrington'a  Process. — Warrington  proposes  the  use 
of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  for  soaking ;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  also  certain 
vegetable  matters,  for  facilitating  depilation,  and  pro* 
moting  the  swelling.     See  Chapter  XIX.  for  details. 

.  Cool  Sweating  Procew.— *This  method  of  unhairing 
hides  has  been  in  general  use  for  some  time  in  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  northern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  experience  confirms  all  the  advantages' 
over  the  older  processes,  claimed  for  it  by  the  inventor. 
It  is  said  to  give  a  gain  in  the  leather  of  70  to  80  per 
cent,  on  the  dry  hide ;  while  the  "  warm  sweating"  pro- 
cess yields  much  less,  and  the  ^^  liming"  only  30  to  40 
per  cent.  It,  moreover,  obviates  the  necessity  of  pre« 
viously  subjecting  the  dry  hides  to  the  fulling  stocks, 
wliich,  by  producing  an  undue  distension,  renders  the 
leather  thin,  weak,  and  limber,  beyond  the  required  degree. 
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The  process  and  apparatus^  the  description  of  which 
we  take  from  the  Joum.  Frank.  InstU^y  1843,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

^^  Firsts  a  vault  or  pit  should  be  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  hides ;  which,  for  convenience  sake,  should 
be  twelve  feet  long,  twelve  feet  deep,  and  ten  feet  wide. 
The  walls  may  be  built  of  stone  or  of  a  planked'  frame. 
There  should  be  ime  alley,  or  vestibule,  for  entrance,  not 
less  than  six  feet  long,  having  a  door  at  each  end,  the 
outer  one  made  double,  and  filled  in  with  tan,  to  prevent 
the  communication  of  warm,  dry  air  from  without.  A 
ventiduct,  made  of  plank,  ten  or  twelve  inches  square, 
should  extend  frpm  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the 
vaults,  three  or  four  rods  therefrom,  and  pli^ced  not  less 
than  four  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground.  This 
serves  both  as  a  drain  for  discharging  the  water  of  the 
vaults  and  to  admit  damp,  cool  air,  to  supply  the  'place 
of  that  which  has  become  rarefied,  and  thus  keep  up  a 
conrent  through  the  ventilator  at  top.  The  ridge  of  the 
roof  may  be  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and, 
on  the  ridge,  extending  its  whole  length,  set  up  two 
planks  edgewise,  two  inches  apart.  The  space  between 
these  is  to  be  left  open,  but  the  remainder  of  the  roof 
must  be  covered  with  earth,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  a 
yard.  The  earth  covering  upon  the  vault  and  drain  is 
to  preserve  a  low  temperature  for  the  hides,  so  that  they 
may  unhair  without  tainting.  Spring^water  should  be 
conducted,  either  in  pipes  or  logs,  around  the  angles 
fbxmed  by  the  ceiling  with  the  walls  of  the  vault,  from 
which  water  should  be  allowed  to  flow  in  small  quan- 
tities, either  forming  a  spray,  or  falling  so  as  to  raise  a 
mist  or  vapor,  and  saturate  the  atmosphere  of  the  vault 
The  temperature  of  spring-water  is  generally  about  50^ 
F«     Water  evaporating  at  all  temperatures,  it  is  plain 
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tbat,  if  a  constant  supply  be  afforded,  this  evaporation, 
by  requiring  a  large  portion  of  heat,  would'  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  vault  nearly  uniform.  To  suspend 
the  hides  in  the  pit^  place  three  bars  lengthwise,  at  equal 
distances,  near  the  ceUing,  with  iron  hooks,  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  inserted  therein.  Soak  the  hides  as  usual 
for  breaking,  then  hang  them  singly  upon  the  hooks  by 
the  butt,  BO  that  they  may  be  spread  fully  open.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  when  the  hair  begins  to  loosen 
upon  the  upper  parts,  take  them  down,  raise  the  middle 
bar,  and  hang  them  by  the  other  end,  until  they  will 
easily  unhair.  The  hides  should  not  be  broken  until 
they  are  taken  from  the  vault  and  ready  to  unhair.  Li 
a  good  vault,  where  the  thermometer  ranges  fix)m  44^  to 
56°  F.,  which  it  should  never  exceed,  and  where  there 
is  a  free  circulation  of  damp  air,  hides  generally  require 
six  to  twelve  days  for  unhairing.  When  the  tempera- 
ture  falls  below  44°,  the  ventilator  should  be  partially 
closed;  and  when  it  rises  above  66°,  odd  damp  air  must 
be  forced  in,  or  an  increased  quantity  of  cold  springwwater 
may  be  thrown  fix)m  a  hose  or  otherwise." 

The  hides  carefully  carried  through  this  process,  when 
received  by  the  tanner  from  the  beamsman's  handSj  are 
free  from  all  extraneous  matter,  and  contain  all  their 
gelatine,  albumen,  and  fibrine,  in  an  unimpaired  state. 
It  is  not,  as  the  inexperienced  suppose,  a  fermentation 
which  produces  the  unhairing,  for  there  is  no  ammonia 
generated,  and  this  is  universally  a  product  of  the  putre- 
factive decompositicm  of  animal  matters.  "  The  action 
is  confined  to  the  surface  or  grain  of  the  skin,  expanding 
the  outer  portion,  softening  the  roots  of  the  hair,  and 
thus  rendering  its  removal  easy.  Its  effect  is  due  to  the 
aqflening  action  of  the  vapor,  and  it  is  a  simple  case  of 
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absorption  and  swelling  of  the  tissnes  of  the  skin  and 
roots  of  the  hair." 

liming,  which  requires  an  immersion  of  three  or  more 
weeks,  it  is  true,  loosens  the  epidermis  and  hair^  and 
Tenders  their  removal  easy  by  fleshing;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  mjures  the  gelatine  imd  albumen,  and  ^'  swells"  the 
hide  00  excessively,  and  expands  its  texture,  as  to  weaken 
the  leather.  Moreover,  if  it  should  be  what  is  termed 
high  limedy  the  leather  is  light,  and  not  durable;  bad 
properties,  which  it  also  possesses,  but  in  a  modified 
degriee,  even  when  prepared  by  Uno  liming.  More- 
over, the  ill  effects  of  the  haiing  which  follows,  are  an 
additional  drawback.  The  bate  consists  of  a  liquor 
made  from  the  dung  of  domestic  fowls,  and  immersion 
in  this  removes  the  lime  and  reduces  the  skin  to  its 
original  thickness.  It  acts  by  means  of  the  muriate  of 
ammonia  which  it  contains.  This  salt  is  decomposed 
by  the  lime,  which  drives  off  its  base,  the  ammonia,  and 
taking  up  with  the  muriatic  acid,  then  becomes  soluble 
muriate  of  lime^  and  passes  off  with  the  rinse  water;  but 
carries  with  it,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  the  gela- 
tine, rendered  solbble  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  organic 
matter  of  the  bate,  which  undoubtedly  occurs.  There 
is  emitted,  besides,  an  offensive  odor,  which  is  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  workmen. 

Suspending  the  hides  in  close  chambers,  heated  slightly 
above  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
thus  loosening  the  epidermis  by  incipient  putrefaction, 
is  as  objectionable  as  the  liming  or  bating  process. 

The  German  method  of  sweating  the  hides  in  piles, 
or  stacks,  under  a  covering  of  tan  or  some  other  imper- 
fect conducting  material,  in  order  to  confine  the  heat 
generated  by  the  chemical  decomposition  going  on  within, 
is  fully  as  disadvantageous  as  either  of  the  foregoing. 
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The  present  process,  its  author  sajs,  has  been  pitoved 
bj  experience,  to  obviate  all  the  evils  arising  from  ^^  hot 
sweating/'  or  from  unbairing  the .  hides  by  the  lime 
process. 

Yauquelin  proposes  the  substitution  of  machinery  for 
the  use  of  lime,  arsenic  acid,  and  salts;  but  we  shall 
delay  a  description  of  it  until  we  come  to  speak  of  his 
process  for  tanning. 

Turnbull,  taking  advantage  of  the  property  which 
sugar  possesses  of  forming  a  soluble  saccharate  of  lime, 
employs  it  for  removing  any  excess  of  that  base  which 
may  remain  in  the  hide.  This  process,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  is  siBud  to  be  expensive; 
but  it  shortens  the  time  of  tanning,  and  improves  the 
quality  of  the  leather. 

Raiabig  hy  Barley  Di^essinga. — The  raising  and  depila- 
tion  of  hides  by  barley  is  more  effective  and  rapid  than 
when  lime  is  used.  It  is  a  common  error  that  hides,  treated 
in  this  manner,  m}uire  more  working  in  the  water.  lor 
deed,  the  very  reverse  being  frequently  the  case. 

There  should  be  a  series  of  vats  of  this  acid  liquor, 
varying  in  strength.  The  hides  are  first  soaked  in  the 
vat  containing  the  weaker  liquor,  then  pressed,  and 
afterwards  washed.  After  several  repetitions  of  these 
manipulations,  the  hair  becomes  loose,  and  easily  re- 
movable from  the  skins. 

In  the  tannery  of  Bouillerat,  at  Paris,  the  proceeding 
is  as  follows :  The  hides,  as  they  come  from  the  slaughter- 
house, after  being  soaked  and  fleshed,  are  put  through  the 
dressingsy  that  is,  subjected  to  the  action  of  fermentable 
barley  water. 

They  remain  three  days  in  the  first  or  dead  ^'  dress- 
ing," and  as  much  longer  in  the  second,  when  they  are 
freed  from  their  hair,  and  placed  in  a  third  vat,  in  which 
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ihey  dilate,  swell  out,  and  acquire  consistence.  They 
are  taken  out  only  once,  daily,  from  the  dead  dressing, 
and  twice  from  the  others.  At  each  time  they  are  laid 
in  heaps,  and  there  left  in  retreat,  during  an  interval  of 
three  hours.  After  these  three  dressings,  the  hides  are 
subjected  to  a  fourth,  which  is  termed  the  new  dreseing. 
This  latter  is  made  with  145  pounds  of  well-ground 
barley  meal.  From  this  quantity  10  pounds  are  taken 
out  and  made  into  a  leaven,  by  being  kneaded  with 
warm  water,  and  left  to  ferment  for  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours,  in  which  time  it  sours  and  becomes  sufficiently 
ripe  for  the  operation.  This  leaven  is  thinned  out,  in 
winter  with  boiling,  in  spring  with  hot,  and  in  summer 
with  tepid  water,,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  the 
dressing.  The  vats  for  these  operations  are  iron-bound 
cedar  tubs. 

The  hides  are  passed  from  the  new  dressing  into  an- 
other similar  one,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  four  days 
in  each.  Eight  or  nine  hides  are  generally  worked  at 
one  time. 

The  series  is  composed  of  four  or  five  tubs,  or  vats. 
The  first  dressing  is  intended  to  wash  the  hided,  the 
second  for  depilation,  the  third  to  swell  them  and  impart 
body ;  and  the  two  others,  which  are  new,  complete  the 
action  of  the  third.  These  preparations,  termed  white 
dresmigSy  require  five  weeks  in  summer  and  six  in 
winter.     Fig.  29  represents  the  dressing  series. 

After  having  gone  through  the  white  dressings,  as 
above,  the  hides  are  carefully  washed  and  placed  in  the 
red  preparation,  composed  of  220  pounds,  or  four  baskets, 
of  tan,  well  mixed  with  two  and  a  half  hogsheads  of 
water;  and  are  left  in  the  mixture  for  fifteen  days  during 
summer,  and  for  one  month  in  the  winter.  It  is^  how- 
ever, necessary,  during  the  first  five  days,  to  take  the 
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hides  out,  once  daily,  in  order  to  be  a^isurcd  that  the 
supply  of  bark  is  sufficient.  When  the  skins  come  from 
the  preparation,  they  are  to  be  washed  and  placed  in  the 
vats.  Eight  or  nine  skins  may  be  handled  at  one  work- 
ing. 

At  Abbeville,  which  is  renowned  for  the  number  of 
its  tanneries,  and  the  quality  of  its  leather,  the  tanners 
adopt  the  following  method : — 

For  sixteen  hides,  48  pounds  of  unbolted  barley  meal 
are  put  into  an  open-mouthed  tub  or  hogshead,  and 
mixed  with  some  sour  paste,  made  of  flour,  thinned  out 
with  hot  water.  To  this  mixture  about  half  a  pound  of 
yeast  is  added ;  fermentation  soon  follows,  and  in  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  hours  the  leaven  is  formed.  This 
leaven  being  thoroughly  mixed  with  150  pounds  of  meal, 
in  a  tub  of  water,  forms  what  is  termed  the  new  dressing 
or  preparation. 

The  same  gradation  as  with  lime  is  observed  as  to 
these  dressings.  Before  the  hides  are  worked,  they 
should  be  cut  into  halves,  and  always  placed  with  the 
flesh  side  upwards. 

The  hides  remain  two  or  three  days  in  the  old,  five  or 
six  days  in  the  weak,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  the  third 
and  fourth,  which  are  tlie  strong  or  new  dressings.  Some- 
times the  hides  are  sufficiently  raised  at  the  fourth  dress- 
ing, and  then  they  are  taken  out,  while  the  unfinished 
ones  are  put  into  a  fifVh  dressing,  and  left  until  they 
have  acquired  su£5cient  swelling.  During  summer,  the 
hides  are  drawn  out  twice,  and  in  winter  once,  and  left 
to  drain  for  an  hour,  each  time,  upon  a  trough  conve- 
niently situated  near  the  tub.  The  course  of  barley- 
dressings  requires  about  six  weeks  in  summer,  and  much 
longer  in  winter,  for  cold  retards  their  action. 

According  to  Delalande,  in  Sedan  they  use  nine  or  ten 
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small  tubs,  of  about  six  hogsheads  each.  There  is  a 
regular  gradation  in  their  strength ;  for  example,  after 
the  first  operation,  the  second  becomes  the  first,  the 
third  second,  and  so  on  progressively. 

Five  hides  are  placed  in  the  first  tub,  and,  after  re- 
muning  therein  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours, 
are  transferred  to  the  second,  which  is  a  little  more  sour, 
then  to  the  third,  and  so  on  successively,  through  all  the 
remaining  tubs,  until  they  have  passed  through  the 
whole  ten.  The  last,  as  we  have  abready  said,  is  always 
the  strongest,  and  the  first  the  weakest. 

If,  as  often  happens,  the  skins  should  attain  the  ne- 
cessary degree  of  dressing  at  the  fourth,  third,  or  even 
second  tub,  it  is  needless  to  treat  them  ftirther.  These 
sour  liquors,  even  after  having  served  for  ten  successive 
operations,  still  retain  acidity,  and  are  again  applicable, 
in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  strength,  which  must  be 
determined  by  the  experience  of  the  workman. 

All  tanners  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  time  for 
dilution ;  some  proceed  to  this  step  after  the  second 
dressing,  while  others,  holding  to  the  old  adage,  that  the 
hides  raiae  better  with  the  hair  on  than  in  pelt,  do  not 
dehair  until  aft;er  the  dressing  before  the  last.  • 

After  the  skins  have  been  treated,  they  are  washed 
in  dear  water,  for  the  removal  of  dirt;  and,  when  they 
oome  from  the  last  dressing,  they  are  again  rinsed  and 
scraped  over  with  the  fleshing-knife.  Fig.  26.  Finally, 
they  are  again  put  in  water,  and  brushed  over  on  the 
hair  aide. 

Some  few  tanners,  after  this  manipulation,  lay  the 
hides  in  the  vats ;  but  the  majority  first  subject  them 
to  a  red  dressing.  This  latter  dressing  is  given  by 
spreading  the  hides  in  a  vat,  one  above  another,  and 
placing  between  each  pair  two  or  three  handfuls  of  ground 
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bark.  Water  is  then  added  until  the  hides  are  sub- 
merged. This  process  requires  two  days,  and  the  hides 
require  only  one  withdrawal  to-  allow  them  to  drain. 
In  giving  them  the  finishing  wet,  care  most  be  observed 
to  supply  bark  wh^re  it  may  be  wanting. 

This  method  of  cleaning  and  unhairing  is  equally 
objectionable  as  the  lime  process;  and  has,  besides, 
additional  disadvantages.  Exposure  to  a  very  low  tem- 
perature destroys  the  efficacy  of  the  bath,  which  is  not 
restored,  as  in  the  case  of  lime,  when  the  bath  thaws. 
And  the  leather  is  also  exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  in- 
jured by  the  putrefactive  fermentation  of  tbe  materiiUs. 

The  English  have,  for  a  long  time,  used  the  barley 
dressings  for  their  coarse  hides ;  bat,  with  them,  the  tole- 
ration of-  raising  is  completed  in  six  days.  Tbe  hides 
pass  through  four  or  five  dressings,  and  pn^ressively 
from  the  weak  to  the  strong  preparations.  The  hides 
remain  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  last  vat,  which  is 
new,  and  which  has  been  soured  for  fifteen  days.  It  is 
made  by  difiusing  about  sixty  pounds  of  barley  meal  in 
hot  water.  As  a  long  time  is  allowed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  acid,  and,  consequently,  the  dressing  is  more 
active  than  ordinary  ones,  it  becomes  necessary  to  watch 
carefully  when  the  required  point  is  reached,  otherwise 
the  hides  will  sufier  injury. 

Barrois^  an  eminent  French  tanner,  pursued  a  method 
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•omewhat  different  from  the  preceding.  According  to 
Delalande,  he  worked  five  series,  of  four  tubs  each,  at  a 
time.  These  tubs  were  three  feet  and  a  quarter  in  height, 
and  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  capacity  for  eight  hides ; 
each  series  comprising  thirty-two  hides.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  out  all  the  hides,  twice  daily,  during  the  dress- 
ing. 

Every  fbur  dniys  a  new  preparation  is  made  up  in  one 
of  the  four  tubs ;  it  is  deposited  in  that,  the  dressing  of 
which  was  the  weakest,  after  running  it  off  and  washing 
oQt  the  vat.  The  third  vat  then  becomes  the  last  or 
weakest,  and  that  which  was  the  first  and  strongest,  be- 
comes the  second. 

The  eight  hides  remain  eight  da3rs  in  the  fourth  or 
weakest  vat;  four  days  in  the  third,  which  then  becomes 
the  weakest ;  then  the  same  length  of  time  successively 
in  the  second  and  the  first^  afler  six  days'  residence  in 
which,  they  are  stripped  and  deposited  in  the  fresh  series. 
In  this  they  remain  four  days,  in  a  dressing  which  has 
only  been  used  once ;  four  days  more  in  another  similar 
one ;  and  four  days  each,  in  two  fresh  vats. 

Each  fresh  preparation  for  eight  hides,  is  composed  of 
145  pounds  of  ground  barley,  and  the  leaven  is  made 
with  30  pounds  of  this  quantity,  mixed  with  yeast  and 
hot  water. 

This  interval  of  thirty-two  days  suffices  for  the  requi- 
site preparation  of  the  hides,  either  in  summer  or  winter; 
but,  in  the  latter  season,  hot  water  is  generally  used  in 
the  proportion  of  five  or  six  bucketsful  to  each  prepara- 
tion, in  order  to  hasten  the  fermentation. 

A  barley-dressed  hide  of  100  pounds,  takes  about  200 
pounds  of  bark,  as  follows :  25  in  the  red  dressing,  30  in 
the  first  powder,  25  in  the  second,  and  20  in  the  third. 
13 
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The  freshneBS  of  the  preparations  may  be  maintained  by 
the  occasional  addition  of  a  few  pints  of  good  vinegar. 

After  the  hides  have  been  sufficiently  raised  in  the 
white  dressings,  they  are  put  in  the  red.  This  latter  is 
composed  of  clear  water,  and  two  or  three  handfuls  of 
bark  placed  between  each  hide.  The  hides  remain  thus 
for  three  or  four  days,  when  they  are  again  treated  with 
the  same  quantity  of  bark  as  at  first,  and  left  for  three 
days  longer;  after  which  time  they  are  ready  to  be  laid 
in  the  vats,  in  the  same  manner  as  limed  hides.  The 
red  dressmgs  impart  that  degree  of  firmness  which  pre- 
vents  the  too  rapid  action  of  the  tan  liquor,  and  the 
hardening  of  the  hides. 

With  some  slight  modifications,  this  process  is  one  of 
the  best  that  can  be  followed.  For  example^  a  fresh  vat 
may  be  used  every  two  days,  and  thus  there  will  be  a 
gain  of  half  of  the  time.  Instead  of  clear  water,  it  would 
be  much  better  to  use  the  liquor  of  the  tan-pits,  and  to 
place  between  each  hide  a  la3rer  of  coarsely  ground  bark 
for  the  red  dressings. 

We  will  remark  that  200  pounds  of  bark  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  100  hides,  averaging  100  pounds  each.  In 
some  places  they  use  as  much  as  300  pounds ;  but  the 
proper  quantity  depends  very  much  upon  the  quality  of 
the  bark  and  the  fineness  of  its  powder. 

The  following  is  a  method  which  may  be  well  adopted 
by  those  who  prepare  hides  with  the  barley  dress- 
ings : — 

For  a  dressing  for  eight  hides,  averaging  50  pounds 
each,  from  100  to  140  pounds  of  barley  meal  must  be 
employed.  Some  tanners  use  all  the  meal  at  once; 
but  others  again  make  a  leaven  with  24  pounds  of  the 
meal,  which  they  do  not  mix  with  the  rest  until  twelve 
hours  have  elapsed.     Many  tanners  keep  up  the  acidity 
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of  fhe  dressings  by  throwing  into  each  one  three  or  four 
bottles  of  vinegar,  at  different  times. 

This  is  a  very  good  way  of  increasing  the  acidity  of 
the  bath,  and  shortening  the  operation. 

Other  manufacturers,  without  giving  themselves  the 
trouble  of  making  a  separate  leaven,  put  the  whole  of 
the  meal  in  the  tub,  and  drench  it  with  enough  tepid 
water  to  form  a  fermentable  paste,  and  leave  it  in  this 
rt»te  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  dressing  is  then  made 
by  adding  to  the  fermented  farina  warm  water  in  win- 
ter, and  water  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in 
summer.  The  quantity  of  water  must  be  regulated  by 
the  number  of  hides  to  be  worked.  These  should  be 
divided  into  two  sides,  before  subjecting  them  to  the 
dressings^  wherein  they  must  remain  three  weeks  in 
Bummer  and  four  in  winter.  To  facilitate  the  fermenta- 
ii(m,  the  hides  should  be.  taken  out  daily,  placed  oki 
planks  across  the  vats,  as  shown  by  Fig.  35,  and  there 
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left  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  vats  should  be  four 
feet  and  a  quarter  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter. 
In  some  (iountries,  the  tanners  use  nine  or  ten  tubs, 
but  three  are  su£&cient ;  the  first  for  the  dead  prepara* 
tion,  the  second  for  the  feeble  one,  and  the  third  for  that 
termed  the  new  dressing.  The  only  rule  that  can  be 
given  for  depilation,  is  to  operate  as  soon  as  the  hair 
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can  be  pulled  off  without  resistance,  a  condition  attained 
frequently  after  the  second,  and  even  the  first  dressing. 

The  hides  are  then  scraped,  with  the  usual  precau- 
tionSy  with  the  round  knife,  and  are  then  thro¥ni  into 
water,  in  which  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
more  than  two  hours. 

They  are  then  carefully  rinsed,  drawn  out,  and  placed 
in  the  second  or  weak  preparation.  If  the  tannery  is 
not  in  the  vicinity  of  a  stream  of  running  water,  the 
repeated  use  of  clean  water  must  be  substituted  for 
soaking  the  hides. 

The  experience  of  the  workmen  must  determine  the 
length  of  time  necessary  for  the  weak  bath.  While  they 
are  attaining  the  requisite  body,  they  must  be  taken  out 
daily,  and  again  replaced  in  the  vats. 

If  they  had  not  been  fleshed  before  the  dressings,  it  is 
necessary  to  subject  them  to  this  operation,  after  draw^ 
ing  them  from  the  weak  vat ;  but  it  is  better  always  to 
do  it  previously.  After  the  fleshing,  they  are  soaked  in 
water  for  two  hours,  then  rinsed  carefully,  and  placed 
in  the  third,  which  is  the  new  dressing.  It  is  prepared 
with  barley  meal,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  pounds  for 
each  hide.  A  leaven  is  made  with  one-fourth  of  this 
quantity  of  meal,  and  when  it  begins  to  ferment,  the 
residue  is  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly  diffused  in 
an  amount  of  water  proportional  to  the  number  of  hides 
to  be  worked. 

The  exact  time  requisite  to  complete  the  swelling  of 
the  hides,  in  the  third  dressing,  cannot  be  determined ; 
for  it  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  skins,  the  season, 
&c. ;  and  must,  therefore,  be  regulated  by  the  judgment 
of  the  workman. 

The  hides  during  this,  as  in  other  dressings,  should 
be  daily  removed  from,  and  replaced  in  the  vats. 
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The  hideS;  after  passing  through  the  first  three,  or 
white  dressings,  are  then  put  into  the  red^  which  is 
made  of  liquor  from  the  tan-vats,  to  which  must  be 
added  about  forty  pounds  of  coarse  bark  for  every  six 
hides. 

Care  must  be  taken,  in  this  manipulation,  to  avoid 
delay,  and  not  to  give  the  bark  time  to  subside  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vat,  for  then  the  skins  will  be  unequaJfy 
tanned. 

To  prevent  this,  it  is  best  to  commence  work  with  the 
red  dressing,  very  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  ope* 
ration  may  be  completed  before  night,  and  the  necessity 
of  Itoving  the  skins  in  too  long  without  stirring  be  thus 
avoided.  By  this  arrangement,  the  hides  may  be  taken 
out  and  replaced  twice  daily,  once  in  the  forenoon,  and 
again  in  the  afternoon.  The  first  time,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  drain  for  eight  to  ten  minutes,  while  the  dress- 
ing in  being  stirred,  and  are  then  immediately  replaced. 
The  second  time  they  are  taken  out,  fifteen  miliutes  are 
allowed  for  draining,  and,  in  the  interval,  forty  pounds 
of  coarse  bark  are  added,  and  the  vat  is  thoroughly 
stirred.  ' 

The  next  day  and  the  day  after,  the  skins  are  taken 
out  and  put  back  again  three  times  daily — at  morning, 
noon,  and  evening — and  left  to  drip  an  half  hour  each 
time.  Twenty-five  pounds  of  fresh  bark  are  added  in 
the  morning  only ;  but,  upon  every  removal  of  the  hides, 
the  dressing  must  be  carefully  stirred.  No  bark  is  to  be 
added  on  the  fourth  day ;  and  the  hides  are  taken  out 
<mly  twice,  in  the  morning  and  evenings  but  are  allowed 
to  drain  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  time.  During 
the  intervals,  the  vat  must  be  stirred  before  the  hides 
are  put  back.  The  last  step,  upon  the  fifth  day,  requires 
a  new  manipulation.    After  the  hides,  taken  out  in  the 
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morning,  have  drained  for  threeHjuarters  of  an  boor, 
two  workmen  on  one  side  of  the  vat  are  engaged  in 
stirring  up  the  contents,  while  two  others  put  back  the 
hides,  flesh  sides  down,  care  being  taken  to  spread  some 
handfuls  of  bark  upon  each.  When  the  vat  is  full,  the 
last  skin  is  put  in,  reversed,  with  the  hair  side  down, 
and  some  bark  is  sprinkled  over  it.  After  ten  days,  the 
hides  are  taken  out,  rinsed  in  water  which  has  been 
used  for  a  dressing,  and  laid  in  the  vats.  This  is  termed 
the  coloring.  About  fifty  pounds  of  coarse  bark  are 
generally  consumed  in  the  last  dressing. 

The  red  dressing  is  a  very  important  step  in  the  pro- 
cess of  tanning.  It  gives  firmness  to  the  hide,  by  an 
mcipient  tanning,  which  serves  as  prelimmary  to  that  .  • 
which  is  to  follow.  According  to  Delalande,  a  skin 
which  has  not  received  a  red  dressing,  is  tanned  so 
rapidly  that  it  shrinks,  becomes  hard,  wrinkled,  and 
insusceptible  of  perfect  combination  with  the  astringent 
principle  of  the  tan.  Experienced  tanners  aver  that  these 
faults  arise  rather  from  giving  too  strong  a  dressing,  than 
from  having  the  vats  too  strong.  The  feeding  of  a  vat, 
according  to  Dessable,  can  never  be  too  strong,  for  the  hide 
neither  hardens  por  shrinks  in  the  powder.  We  agree 
with  him  in  part,  but  believe  that  a  strong  feeding  of 
the  vat  is  injurious.  Experience  proves  that  if  the  hide 
be  directly  subjected  to  contact  with  a  concentrated 
liquor  of  bark,  the  operation  of  the  tannin  is  very  active, 
but  its  combination  with  the  gelatine  is  so  rapid  upon  the 
exterior  surfaces,  that  the  interior  is  unacted  upon,  as  is 
the  case  in  hasty  tanning,  where  processes  like  that  of 
Seguin  are  followed. 

The  red  dressing  is,  therefore,  a  primary  degree  of 
tanning,  which  should  be  succeeded  by  the  stronger  ones. 
The  hides,  consequently,  are  to  be  placed  immediately 
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lif  fte  Tats,  in  the  same  manner  as  limed  hides.  It  is 
well  to  add,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  covering  the 
red  dressings,  but  they  must  be  kept  filled  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  tubs. 

There  are  some  tanners  who  contend  that  barley- 
dressed  hides  require  about  20  per  cent,  more  bark  than 
those  which  have  been  limed.  In  many  tanneries,  they 
take  for  a  barley-dressed  hide,  averaging  100  pounds  in 
weight,  224  pounds  of  bark,  as  follows :  84  pounds  for 
tiie  first,  74  pounds  for  the  second,  and  66  pounds  for 
the  third. 

The  same  results  are  to  be  obtained  with  rye  flour } 
but  that  grain  being  expensive,  barley  is  substituted 
for  it. 

The  descriptions  of  these  various  dressings  have  been 
given  more  for  the  purpose  of  making  known  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  different  countries,  than  of  recom- 
mending them  to  manufacturers.  Their  use  is  now  very 
generally  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  action,  and  the  injurious  effects  which  atmo- 
spheric changes  exert  upon  them.  We  accordingly 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  more  advantageous  and 
commonly  used  methods  of  procedure. 

Eaieing  by  Sour  Tan-liquor. — This  method  of  depriv- 
ing skins  of  hair,  and  raising  them  by  the  action  of  tan- 
liquor,  was  first  practised  in  Germany,  but  has  since 
been  adopted  and  generally  resorted  to  in  many  parts  of 
France. 

Its  use  presents  more  difiiculties  than  other  processes, 
but  may  be  regarded  as  advantageous  in  the  extreme, 
since  it  is  actually  the  commencement  of  the  main  tan- 
ning operations,  and  serves  to  abridge  the  time  occupied 
by  them ;  and  since  the  leather  prepared  by  it,  is  much 
superior  in  quality  to  that  treated  by  liming,  or  by  bar- 
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ley  or  rye  dresaing.  As  the  various  processes  of  this 
method  cannot  be  too  well  known,  we  propose  to  de* 
scribe  them  minutely  and  fully,  commenciijg  with  the 
account  of  those  originally  employed. 

The  first  process  we  shall  describe^  is  extracted  from 
a  memoir  by  Champion. 

When  this  method  was  first  employed  in  France,  the 
skins  were  deprived  of  hair  by  the  action  of  heat,«and 
in  order  to  prevent  putrefaction,  from  one  pound  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  salt  were  sprinkled  over  one-half  of 
the  surface  of  each  skin,  the  other  half  being  turned  over 
upon  it,  and  the  edges  brought  together  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  salt.  From  15  to  20  skins  were  salted 
in  this  manner  and  placed  one  above  the  other;  being 
lefl  in  this  position  during  four  ot  five  hours  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and  seven  or  eight  in  winter,  the  operation 
never  being  conducted  in  summer.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  skins  were  folded  again  in  the  opposite  direo- 
tions,  the  bellies  being  placed  upon  the  backs,  and  the 
heads  under  the  tails,  and  the  whole  being  piled  upon 
one  another  so  as  to  be  exposed  equally  to  heat. 

The  skins  were  first  dried  with  the  hair  on,  and  were 
then  soaked  for  eight  hours  in  running  water;,  were 
beaten  with  the  feet  or  the  mace,  and  again  soaked 
during  four  or  five  hours.  They  were  then  beaten  a 
second  time,  rinsed,  and  drained  upon  the  horse,  after 
which  they  were  salted  as  before  described.  After  being 
freed  from  hair  by  the  influence  of  heat,  to  which  they 
were  exposed  in  a  tight,  vaulted  apartment,  they  were 
soaked  in  running  water. 

After  these  preparatory  processes,  the  skins  were  then 
subjected  to  the  steeping  in  sour  tan-liquor,  which  softens 
and  enlarges  the  fibre^  opens  the  pores,  and  raises  them 
sufficiently  to  receive  the  first  tanning. 
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Another  method  is  to  deprive  the  skins  of  hair,  by 
stacking  them  in  heaps  (Fig.  36),  and  promoting  warmth 

Fig.  86. 


by  covering  them  with  straw  or  manure,  their  position 
being  changed  every  day,  until  the  hair  is  ready  to  be 
removed.  If  it  comed  off  with  difficulty  upon  the  horse, 
its  separation  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  sand  spread 
upon  the  hair  side.  This  method  of  removing  the  hair, 
however,  is  the  most  disadvantageous  of  any  employed, 
as  the  skins  are  very  apt  to  be  inj  ured  by  it. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  tan  liquor  for  the  baths,  the 
bark  which  has  been  used  for  the  second  or  third  set  of 
vats  in  the  tanyard,  is  deposited  in  a  vat,  so  arranged 
that  the  liquor  percolating  through  it  may  be  received 
in  a  dndning-well  or  vessel  placed  under  it,  from  which 
it  can  be  returned  into  the  main  receptacle  again  and 
again,  so  as  to  secure  an  increase  of  strength  by  repeated 
filtrations  and  solutions.  This  liquor,  when  of  the 
proper  strength,  should  be  of  a  clear  red  color,  and  of 
an  acid  taste  like  that  of  good  vinegar,  and  from  this  a 
number  of  baths  may  be  made  of  different  strengths. 
For  instance,  a  series  of  eight  baths  may  be  made,  the 
first  one  containing  one  part  of  the  liquor  and  seven  of 
water,  and  so  on  until  the  full  strength  is  arrived  at. 

When  the  skins  are  freed  from  hair,  washed,  and 
fleshed,  they  are  soaked  in  clear  water,  for  two  days  in 
summer,  and  four  or  five  in  winter,  the  water  being 
changed  every  day,  and  the  skins  left  to  drain  during 
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three  hours.  .  When  the  skiiiB  are  ready  for  rawing^  m 
after  being  steeped,  they  are  deposited  in  vats  containing  i 
the  infusions  of  spent  tan,  being  first  placed  in  the  weak-  ^ 
est.  During  their  sojourn  in  these,  they  are  taken  out  j 
every  morning  and  evening,  and  allowed  to  drain  oyer  ^ 
the  vats  during  three  hours.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
proceeding,  when  in  the  stronger  infusions,  a  removal 
from  the  vats  once  a  day  is  sufficient. 

The  baths  of  the  English  tanners  have  less  acidity 
than  those  employed  in  France,  as  they  use  infusions  of 
fresh  bark  in  clear  water.  They  work  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  baths,  increasing  gradually  in  strength ;  and  with 
vats  of  sufficient  capacity  for  fifteen  or  twenty  skins. 

The  best  of  all  the  methods  originally  used  for  this 
purpose  in  France,  is  that  described  by  Delalande  as  the 
one  long  pursued  at  St  Germain.  In  this  process,  a 
series  of  twelve  infusions  is  used,  of  which  the  ten  first 
consist  of  old  infusions  of  tan,  which  had  been  before 
used,  and  the  two  last  of  fresh  tan-liquor.  The  skins, 
a  dozen  of  which  are  operated  on  at  a  time,  when  scraped 
and  washed,  are  deposited  in  the  first  or  weakest  bath, 
made  only  slightly  sour;  are  taken  from  it  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  after  being  allowed  to  drain 
during  half  an  hour,  are  deposited  in  the  next  stronger 
infusion  of  the  series,  and  so  on,  being  changed  every 
day  until  they  have  been  treated  in  the  tenth  vat,  or  the 
last  of  the  old  tan-liquors.  The  eleventh  infusion,  or  the 
first  of  the  fresh  tan-liquors,  consists  of  sour  liquor,  to 
which  twenty-two  pounds  of  coarse  tan  have  been  added 
for  each  skin  to  be  worked  in  it.  The  skins  remain  ten 
days  in  this  vat,  and  are  then  changed  to  the  twelfth  of 
the  series,  which  contains  the  same  proportionate  amount 
of  coarse  bark  as  the  other,  but  mixed  with  a  stronger 
liquor.     After  being  allowed  to  soak  for  ten  days  in  this, 
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ihey  are  ready  for  th*  tinning  proper,  and  axe  removed 
at  once  to  the  pit  An  elevated  temperature  is  very  in- 
jorioilui  to  the  weakest  of  these  infusions,  and  when  the 
operation  is  conducted  in  summer,  care  should  be  taken 
to  exclude  the  heat  as  nruch  as  possible  from  the  room 
containing  thl3  vats. 

The  sour  liquor  of  the  manufactories  at  St.  Germain, 
was  prepared  in  the  following  manner:  Five  ordinary  vats 
were  made  use  of;  the  first,  which  we  will  call  No.  1, 
being  destined  for  the  weakest,  and  the  last,  or  No.  5,  for 
the  strongest  infusions.  The  spent  tan  from  the  pit  in 
which  skins  had  been  imbedded  for  the  third  time,  was 
deposited  in*  No.  6,  and  warm  water  poured  upon  it 
through  a  pipe  or  spout.  The  water  filtering  through 
the  tan,  passed  into  a  draining-well,  and  was  pumped  out 
after  four  or  five  days,  constituting  then  an  amount  of 
tan  liquor,  sufficient  for  four  of  the  ordinary  first  or  weak 
vats.  The  pit  was  again  filled  with  water,  which,  after 
becoming  tan  liquor,  was  transferred  into  the  vats  Nos.  1 
and  2,  and  the  contents  of  Nos.  3  and  4-  were  composed 
of  the  liquor  of  Nos.  1  and  2,  again  passed  through  No. 
5,  and  the  infusion  originally  drawn  from  No.  5,  was  re- 
placed in  it.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  vats  originally 
referred  to,  were  made  up  from  the  contents  of  No.  5,  and 
the  other  ten  from  the  contents  of  Nos.  3  and  4,  diluted 
in  the  proper  manner  with  those  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  The 
exhausted  and  dried  tan  was  used  for  fuel. 

The  following  method  is  that  now  pursued  in  France 
by  the  best  tanners:  The  skins,  after  being  carefully 
fleshed  and  deprived  of  all  superfluous  parts,  are  soaked 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  fresh  water.  When  perfectly 
clean  and  well  rinsed,  ihey  are  deposited  in  the  liquors 
by  which  they  are  to  be  deprived  of  hair  and  raised. 
These  are  contained  in  a  series  of  eight  or  ten  vats,  made 
of  oak,  hooped  with  iron,  and  each  one  being  three  feet 
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eight  inches  in  depth,  and  five  feet  five  inches  in  diame- 
ter, Sev^n  or  eight  skins  are  deposited  in  vats  of  this 
size,  enough  liquid  being  poured  in  to  cover  them  com- 
pletely. The  skins  are  left  to  soak  for  twenty-four  hours 
lA  the  first  vaty  which  contains  the  weakest  liquor,  and 
are  j^en  out  twice  during  that  time  to  drain  for  an  hour; 
being  placed  for  that  purpose  on  boards  which  are  inclined 
so  that  the  fluid  dripping  from  them  runs  back  into  the 
vat.  On  the  second  day  they  are  taken  out,  left  to  drain 
for  an  hour,  and  are  then  placed  in  the  second  vat,  which 
contains  a  stronger  infusion;  and  the  -same  series  of 
operations  is  repeated  daily,  until  the  skins  have  passed 
through  all  the  vats;  .If,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  hair 
appears  ready  to  fall  off*,  as  is  usually  the  case,  particu- 
larly in  warm  weather,  it  is  removed  from  the  skins  by 
working  them  in  the  ordinary  manner  upon  the  horse, 
with  the  dull  or  round  knife.  In  cold  .weather  it  is  some- 
times the  case  that  the  process  has  not  been  sufficiently 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned,  and  that 
the  skins  require  exposure  to  the  strong  liquors  for  five 
or  ten  days  longer,  in  order  that  the  hair  may  be  re- 
moved from  them  with  ease. 

The  skins  thus  deprived  of  hair,  have  not  yet  been 
raiaed  sufficiently  to  prepare  them  for  the  tanning,  and 
for  this  purpose  must  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  four 
more  vats  of  tan-liquor  gradually  increasing  in  strength. 
The  mode  of  doing  this  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed above.  After  having  passed  through  these  four 
vats,  they  are  deposited  in  a  vat  of  the  size  before  men- 
tioned, nearly  full  of  strong,  fresh  tan-juice,  which  has 
been  previously  thoroughly  mixed  by  repeated  stirring, 
with  four  pounds  six  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid  at  65^. 
During  the  first  day  of  their  soaking  in  this  ^vat,  the 
skins  are  taken  out  twice,  and  left  to  drain  for  two  hours. 
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On  the  second  day  they  are  removed  once,  being  al- 
lowed to  drain  the  same  length  of  time,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  they  are  changed  to  the  last 
raising  vat,  which  contains  the  strongest  tan*liquor  that 
can  be  procured,  previously  well  mixed  as  before,  with 
four  pounds  six  ounces  bf  sulphuric  acid.  On  the  even- 
ing of  that  day  they  are  taken  out  to  drain  for  an  hom^ 
and  are  replaced  in  the  vat ;  and  the  next  day  and  day 
after  that,  are  again  taken  out,  exposed  to  drain  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  deposited  again  in  the  liquor« 
Three  hours  after  the  last  draining,  they  are  finally  r^ 
moved  and  are  then  found  to  be  properly  raised  and 
ready  for  tanning.  In  this,  as  in  the  preceding  process^ 
if  the  weather  is  so  x^old  as  to  retard  the  raising,  the 
skins  may  be  kept  for  two  days  instead  of  one  in  each  of 
the  vats.  The  flesh  side  should  always  be  placed  up- 
wards in  the  vats. 

Quite  as  many  and  various  processes  for  treating  skins 
with  tan-liquor  have  been  devised,  as  for  the  use  of  bar- 
ley dressings,  but  we  will  content  ourselves  with  the 
description  of  two  'which  seem  to  merit  notice. 

In  the  first  of  these,  three  vais  are  sufficient,  and  ihe 
skins  are  exposed  to  five  infiisions.  The  first  is  weak, 
being  composed  of  fbur  bucketfuls  of  tan,  and  five  of 
water,  and  is  not  prepared  until  it  is  required  for  use. 
The  skins,  after  being  softened,  dipped,  and  rinsed,  are 
steeped  in  this  for  twenty-four  hours,  being  taken  out  to 
drain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  three  times  during  the 
day.  They  are  then  deposited  and  treated  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  contents  of  the  second  vat^  which  has 
been  prepared  four  or  five  days  beforehand,  and  consist 
of  six  bucketfuls  of  tan,  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  tan- 
liquor  and  three-fourths  of  water.  On  the  third  day, 
they  are  placed  in  a  vat  containing  six  bucketfuls  of 
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tan,  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  tan-liquor  and  water. 
At  tlie  end  of  two  days,  the  skins  are  then  put  to  soak 
in  a  liquor  composed  of  the  contents  of  the  last  vat, 
mixed  with  sour  liquor  from  the  draining-welL  They 
remain  for  five  days  in  this,  being  taken  out  and  drained 
as  before.  On  the  first  day,.  40  pounds  of  coarse  bark, 
for  every  six  skins,  are  added  to  the  mixture ;  and,  on 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days,  22  pounds  for  the 
Bome  number,  are  mixed  with  it;  the  skins  being  only 
removed  to  drain  twice  on  the  fourth  day.  On  the  fifth 
day,  they  are  taken  out  once  to  drain  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  are  replaced,  and  well  powdered  over  with 
about  40  pounds  of  coarse  bark  for  every  six  skins. 
After  being  left  in  this  mixture  for  eight  or  nine  hours, 
they, are  removed,  and  placed  in  the  fifth  and  last  liquor, 
which  consists  of  a  mixture  of  strong,  fresh  infusion,  ^and 
of  sour  liquor.  They  are  left  in  this  for  three  days, 
being  taken  out  to  drain  each  morning  and  evening,  and 
12  pounds  of  coarse  bark  being  thrown  in  every  day. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  they  are  taken  out 
and  drained  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which 
time  the  liquor  is  well  stirred  by  workmen ;  after  which, 
they  are  returned  to  the  vat,  a  large  quantity  of  spent 
or  coarse  bark  being  thrown  upon  each  skin  as  it  is  put 
in.  The  sliins  remain  in  this  stieite  eight  days,  when 
this  part  of  ^he  process  is  concluded. 

When  the  skins  have  been  taken  from  the  first  vat, 
its  contents,  being  very  weak  and  exhausted,  may  be 
thrown  away;  and  the  second  infbsion,  when  used,  may 
be  poured  into  it  to  supply  its  place  for  another  opera- 
tion; and  so  on  to  the  last  vat,  the  contents  of  the 
stronger  one  being  poured,  when  dnce  used,  into  the  vat 
next  behind  it  in  the  series. 

The  other  method  of  treating  skins  with  tan-liquor 
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has  already  been  partially  described  in  the  account  of 
that  pursued  at  St.  Germains.  •  In  most  tanneries,  a 
series  of  eight  vats  is  used  m  summer,  and  one  of  twelve 
in  winter ;  in  the  first  case,  the  weakest  infusion,  con* 
sisting  of  one  part  of  strong  tan-liquor  to  seven  of  water; 
the  next  strongest,  of  two  of  liquor  and  six  of  water; 
and  so  on  to  the  eighth,  which  consists  of  tan-juioe 
unmixed.  . 

In  spring  and  in  autumn  the  skins  are  made  to  pass 
through  ten  vats,  the  first  containing  one  part  of  liquor 
and  nine  of  water,  iond  the  last,  the  stnmg  infusion.  In 
winter,  the  weakest  consists  of  one  part  of  liquor  to 
eleven  (^  water,  and  so  on.  In  summer,  the  skins  are 
taken  out  and  left  to  drain,  during  an  hour,  twice'  a  day, 
on  the  first  three  days;  and,  in  winter,  as  often  on  the 
first  five  dkys.  Until  the  seventh  day  in  summer  and 
the  eleventh  in  winter,  they  are  taken  out  daily,  to 
drain  for  two  hours ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  day 
in  summer,  and  the  eleventh  in  winter^  they  are  re- 
moved, left  tp  drain  during  two  or  three  hours,  and  are 
then  replaced  in  .the  vat,  €ach  skin  being  liberally 
sprinkled  with  coarse  tan.  They  remain,  for  three  or 
four  days  without  being  disturbed,  in  the  vats,  which,  ux 
either  case,  are  the  next  to  the  last,  and  are  then  re- 
moved to  the  last  vats,  which  contain  undiluted  tan- 
liquor;  and,  after  being  steeped  in  them  for  six  or  ei^t 
days,  are  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  pits.  As  cold 
retards  or  prevents  the  fermentation  of  the  materials 
and  the  success  of  the  process,  the  time  of  exposure  may 
be  still  further  extended  in  winter,  or  the  contents  of 
the  vats  may  be  kept  moderately  warm  by  the  aid  of 
artificial  heat. 

Many  other  slight  variations  from  these  processes  have 
been  resorted  to  by  different  manufacturers.     But  since 
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the  quantity  of  acid  necessary  to  rai^  the  skins  has 
been^detennined  by  Seguin,  the  most  ineiportant  opera- 
tions of  Hie  method  by  tani-liquor  have  b^en  conducted 
with  uniformity.  The  adherents  of  ihe  old  modes  of 
separating  hair  and  raidng  skins  have  opposed  many 
objections  to  these  processes,  on  account  of  their  diffi- 
culty, and  the  c^re  and  nice  management  required  in 
their  use ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  advantages, 
and  of  the  very  superior  quality  of  the  leathei^  manu- 
factured by  them; 

Preparation  of  the  Ihnrliquor. — The  tan-liquors  used 
in  the  processes  We  have  been  describing,  are  obtained 
by  the  filtration  of  water  through  the  partially  exhausted 
bark  of  the  second  and  third  series  of  vats  in  the  tan- 
yard,  and  derive  from  it  their  aatringent  and  acid  pro- 
perties. This  tan,  afler  remaining  for  a  time  in  contact 
with  the  skins  in  the  vat,  loses  and  gives  <  up  to  them 
the  greater  portion  of  its  tanning  ingredients,  and  then 
is  readily  disposed  to  ferment  and  acidify;  still  retaining, 
however,  some  of  its  tanning  properties,  but  becoming 
more  and  more  acid  as  these  are  removed  fh>m  it  by 
absorption  into  the  tissues  of  the  skins.  These  qualities 
are  calculated  to  injure  the  leather,  and  make  its  re- 
moval from  the  vats  necessary  before  it  has  been  too 
long  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  exhausted  and  acidified 
tan. 

For  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  sour  liquor,  then,  the 
tan  from  the  second  or  third  series  of  pits,  from  which 
the  leather  has  been  removed,  is  deposited  in  an  empty 
vat,  in  which  a  draining-well,  or  chinmey,  composed  of 
oak  planks  tightly  joined  together,  has  been  erected. 
Fig.  37.  This  well  is  so  arranged  that  the  fluid  can  oiidy 
enter  it  from  below ;  and  a  pump  adapted  to  it,  serves 
to  withdraw  its  contents;  or  they  may  be  removed  in  a 
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bucket  (f^g.  38).    The  vat  is  then  filled  with  water, 
and  the  solution  formed  by  its  filtration  through  the 

Fig.  87.  Fig.  88. 


tan,  is  raised,  after  a  few  days,  from  the  well,  and  is 
again  poured  over  the  surface.  This  proceeding  is  re- 
peated again  and  again,  until  the  tan  is  entirely  ex- 
hausted of  its  soluble  contents.  The  top  of  the  vat 
should  be  kept  closed,  so  as  to  prevent  loss  of  fluid  by 
evaporation.  In  place  of  this  method,  a  number  of  vats 
may  be  filled  with  the  spent  tan,  and  the  solution  taken 
fti  ce  of  ae  «ries  ».y  u}.^  U>  p.«  though  . 
second,  a  third,  or  more,  until  sufficiently  saturated. 
From  fifteen  days  to  a  month  are  usually  required  to 
give  the  liquors  the  proper  degree  of  strength  and 
acidity. 

The  mode  described  above  of  withdrawing  the  liquor 
finom  the  pits,  is  much  the  most  convenient;  but  in  small 
establishments,  where  great  economy  is.  practised,  a  vat 
may  be  kept  filled  with  tan  and  water  for  three  weeks, 
and  the  liquor  may  then  be  removed  by  making  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  pit,  and  taking  out  the  fluid  collecting 
in  it,  with  a  bucket.  This  liquor  should  again  be  poured 
over  the  surface,  and  the  same  process  be  repeated,  until 
it  is  found  to  be  of  the  requisite  strength ;  when  it  may 
be  clarified  for  use,  by  pouring  it  through  a  close  wicker 
basket,  which  will  retain  the  floating  particles  of  tan. 
The  infusion  is  known  to  be  of  the  proper  strength, 
14 
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when  it  has  a  clear,  light-rod  color,,  and  a  taste  slightly 
less  acid  than  that  of  common  good  vinegar. 

After  the  tan  has  been  nearly  exhausted  by  the  solu- 
tion of  its  ingredients  in  the  first  liquor  obtained  from  it, 
fresh  water  may  be  repeatedly  passed  through  it  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  and  the  resulting  liquid  may  be  em- 
ployed either  alone,  for  the  weaker  baths,  or  for  mixing 
with  the  infusion' first  obtained. 

Eaising  by  Yeast — ^Yeast,  like  other  substances  which 
pass  into  acetous  fermentation,  has  the  property  of  rais- 
ing skins,  and  has  been  used  for  the  purpose.  It  is  mixed 
in  a  vat  with  warm  water,  the  vat  is  covered,  and  fermen- 
tation  takes  place.  When  this  is  folly  established,  a 
quantity  of  salt  is  thrown  in,  and  the  sldns  are  deposited 
in  the  vat,  the  contents  of  which  are  then  treated  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  barley  dressings. ,  The  operation 
can  be  conducted  in  the  cold,  but  is  much  more  rapid 
and  successful  if  the  temperature  of  the  liquor  be  kept 
elevated.* 

WORKING  ON  THS  BEAM. 

After  the  skins  have  been  prepared  for  the  separation 
of  the  hair  upon  them  by  any  one  of  the  numerous  me- 
thods which  have  been  described,  the  next  proceeding  is 

*  Afl  many  of  the  processes  for  swelling,  or  raising  the  hides,  de- 
scribed in  this  Chapter,  are  not  in  use  in  the  United  States,  a  nearly 
literal  translation  is  retained  of  the  parts  of  the  French  work  which 
contain  them,  along  with  the  editorial  ^^We,"  which,  as  in  some  other 
instances,  will  be  understood  from  the  context,  not  to  express  the  opin- 
ion of  the  American  editor.  These  and  other  parts  gI  the  book  were 
translated,  before  the  necessity  of  the  numerous  changes  and  additions 
since  made  was  evident]  and  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  present  them 
in  their  original  form. 
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to  remove  it  entirely,  by  working  them  upon  the  beam. 
For  this  purpose  the  workman  makes  a  kind  of  pad  of 
two  or  three  folded  skins,  which  he  places  upon  the 
horse,  and  over  which  the  skin  to  be  operated  upon  is 
laid  with  the  hair  side  up ;  and  he  then  scrapes  the  sur- 
face strongly  from  above  downwards,  with  the  scraper. 
After  the  h^  is  completely  removed,  the  skin  is  wash^ 
and  soaked  in  a  trough,  or  vat  full  of  water,  and  is  then 
subjected  to  the  following  operations : — 

1.  The  flesh  and  other  parts  not  properly  belonging 
to  the  skin,  are  removed  with  a  sharp  knife  called  the 
fleaher,  and  the  skin  is  again  washed  and  soaked  in  fresh 
water. 

2.  The  projecting  filaments  or  shreds,  and  those  parts 
of  the  borders  of  the  skin  which  are  thicker  than  the 
rest,  are  cut  off  with  ^  sharp  knife,  and  the  skin  is  again 
immersed  in  fresh  water.  The  portions  thus  removed 
may  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  manufacturers  of  glue. 

3.  The  hair  side  is  then  well  rubbed  and  smooth^ 
down  with  a  stone,  similar  to  that  used  for  sharpening 
the  knife-blades,  but  which  is  set  ii\  a  wooden  handle. 
This  done,  the  skin  is  dipped  for  the  third  time  in  fresh 
water. 

4.  Both  sides  are  well  scraped  and  smoothed  with  a 
knife  having  a  curved  blade,  so  as  to  eq^ualize  the  surfaces 
and  remove  all  foreign  particles. 

A  dozen  skins  can  be  worked  in  this  way  by  one  man 
in  the  course  of  a  day. 


CHAPTER  XIV, 


TANNING  PROCESS. 


Haying  completed  the  consideration  of  the  various 
operations  to  which  skins  are  subjected  before  they  are 
prepared  for  tannings  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  latter  piDcess,  commencing  with  a  description  of  the 
pits  6r  vats  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

TAN  VATS. 

Some  of  these  consist  of  large^  square  holes^  excavated 
in  the  ground,  about  six  and  a  half  feet  deep,  and  eight 
feet  across,  and  lined  with  masonty  and  hydraulic 
cement. 

At  Paris,  and  many  other  places,  however,  they  con- 
sist, of  strong  cylindrical,  open,  iron-bound,  oak-wood 
vats,  covered  externally  with  pitch,  and  sunk  into  the 
ground.  These  are  less  liable  to  leak  than  those  before 
mentioned;  and  not  having,  in  their  construction,  any 
lime  or  other  material  which,  hy  chemical  action  upon 
the  tan  liquor  or  skins,  might  impair  the  quality  of  the 
leather,  are  far  superior  to  them.  These  advantages 
have  caused  their  general  adoption.  There  is,  however, 
another  form  of  vat,  recently  invented  and  patented  by 
T.  W.  Brown,  of  Virginia,  and  shown  in  perspective  by 
Fig.  39.     This  view  also  exhibits  t&e  movable  bark 
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chamber  contained  in  the  vat;  the  hide  framis  and' wind- 
lass for  moving  them. 


"  Figure  4^)  is  a  perspective  view  of  alocomotive  bark 
chamber  detached  from  the  vat.  Similar  letters  in  the 
figures  refer  to  corresponding  parts. 
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^Th^  invention  and  improvement  consist  in  the  em* 
plojmient  of  a*  rectangular  chamber  A,  for  containing,  the 
bark,  mounted  upon  four  wheels  b,  by  which  it  is  moved 
to  and  finom  the  vat,  and  provided  with  two  loops  c,  to 
receive  the  hooks  d  of  the  windlass  chain  e,  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  said  bark  chamber  A  in  the  vat,  one 
side  and  the  bottom  containing  a  number  of  parallel 
slits  a^  to  allow  the  liquor  to  run  through,  and  not  the 
bark ;  the  use  of  the  said  rising  and  falling,  and  locomo- 
tive chamber  A,  in  combination  with  the  ordinary  vat  F, 
affording  to  the  tanner  a  convenielit  mod6  of  managing 
the  bark,  and  enabling  him  to  extract  the  greatest  amount 
of  tanning  properties  froih  it,  and  to  draw  and  handle 
the  bark  as  well  as  the  hides,  which  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  tanning  process,  and  to  empty  and  supply 
the  vat  of  bark  with  great  facility,  the  wheels  not  only 
serving  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  transportation  of  the 
bark  chamber,  but  to  prevent  its  bottom  from  touching 
the  bottom  of  the  main  vat  f,  when  lowered  into  it,  and 
then  allowing  a  free  passage  for  the  liquor  to  circulate, 
and  the  slits  in  the  side  and  bottom  of  the  bark  cham- 
ber permitting  the  liquor  to  run  freely  through  the  bark 
and  out  of  the  chamber  as  the  latter  is  raised ;  and  again 
to  run  into  it  and  to  circulate  through  the  bark  when  the 
chamber  is  again  lowered  into  the  vat  F ;  and  by  a  repe- 
tition of  these  operations,  to  extract  the  tanning  proper- 
ties from  the  bark  most  effectually;  this  mode  of  handling 
the  bark  in  the  process  of  tanning  leather  being  entirely 
new,  the  bark  heretofore  having  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vat  in  a  compact  mass,  preventing  a  change  in 
its  position  and  a  free  circulation  of  the  water,  and  con- 
sequently a  proper  extraction  of  the  tanning  properties 
from  the  bark,  and  much  diflSculty  in  removing  it  whilst 
changing  the  bark.    The  strongest  liquor  would  also  re- 
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main  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat*  My  improved  bark 
chamber  will  permit  the  strongest  liquor  to  percolate 
through  the  bark  ancL  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  pass 
thence  into  the  part  of  the  vat  'containing  the  hidei^ 
and  when  the  chamber  is  raised  to  a  higher  level,  the 
liquor  will  pass  into  the  vat  amongst  the  hides,  at  a 
higher  level/' 

^  The  hides  H  are  suspended  to  a  rising  and  falling 
frame  i,  placed  in  the  same  vat  that  receives  the  afore- 
said chambery  being  raised  and  lowered  by  the  same,  wind- 
lass L  that  raises  and  lowers  the  bark  chamber,  k  is  the 
frame  that  sustains  the  windlass.  L  is  the  windlass.  M 
are  the  bearings  in  the  frame-  to  receive  the  windlass 
when  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
the  bark  chamber." 

In  the  common  vats,  after  the  skins  have  undergone 
all  the  preparatory  processes,  they  are  cut  in-  half  and 
stratified  along  with  tan  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  bottom  of  the  vat  is  first  covered  to  the  height 
of  six  or  seven  inches  with  spent  bark,  and  over  this 
substratum,  a  layer  of  fresh  bark,  an  inch  or  more  thick, 
and  well  moistened  and  pressed  down,  is  spread.  A  skin 
is  then  placed  on  top  of  this  layer  of  bark,  then  another 
stratum  of  fresh  bark,  and  so  on,  alternately  a  skin  and 
bark  until  the  vat  is  full. 

Each  intervening  stratum  of  bark  n;Lust  be  an  inch 
deep,  and  always  moistened  like  the  first;  and  it  should 
be  equally  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  hide. 

Many  tanners  use  the  dry  powder  as  it  comes  from 
the  mill,  but  it  is  worked  with  much  difficulty  when  in 
that  state,  and  the  laborers  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
inhaling  the  dust  which  is  constantly  rising  from  it.  A 
much  safer  and  more  convenient  method  is  to  moisten  it 
outside  of  the  vats,  as,  when  in  the  humid  state,  it  may 
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with  great  ease  be  thrown  upop  the  skins  and  spread 
out  upon  them  with  a  shovel. 

When  the  skins  have  all  been  imbedded  in  the  tan, 
they  are  to  be  covered  with  a  six  upich  stratum  of  bark, 
technically  termed  the  hcUy  which  must  be  distributed 
uniformly  over  the  surface^  pressed  down  by  the  feet, 
and  covered  with  boards. 

In  small  tanneries  the  pits  are  not  always  filled  on  the 
same  day,  and  frequently  only  u  small  number  of  hides 
are  placed  in  them  at  a  time.  As  it  is  essential  in  these 
cases  that  they  should  be  kept  fully  moistened,  more 
water  should  be  added  each  time  that  the  new  skins  are 
deposited  in  them;  and  in  order  that  the  relative  position 
of  the  contents  may  not  be  disturbed,  the  surface  should 
be  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and  the  water  carefully 
poured  over  from  a  watering  pot^  and  allowed  to  infil- 
trate gradually. 

The  water  being  equally  distributed  throughout,  and 
in  sufficient  quantity,  the  hatting  of  the  pit  is  com- 
pleted. In  establishments  where  they  do  not  commence 
vatting  until  a  number  of  hides  sufficient  to  fill  the  vats 
has  been  prepared,  the  watering  should  be  completed  in 
one  operation.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  may  happen 
that  the  tan  rapidly  absorbs  all  the  water  poured  in,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  appears  to  have  become  perfectly  dry. 
More  water  should  then  be  added,  until  it  is  certain  that 
the  vat  contains  enough  to  moisten  thoroughly  all  the 
hides.  The  quantity  required  for  each  hide  is  about  12 
gallons. 

When,  as  often  happens,  particularly  in  small  ertar 
blishments,  the  tanner  is  compelled  to  place  together  in 
the  same  vat,  hides  in  different  states  of  progress,  that 
is,  those  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  treatment,  the 
following  mode  of  arranging  them  must  be  resorted  to. 
Those  of  the  third  treatment  are  to  be  deposited  at  the 
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bottom;  those  of  the  seoondy  above  them  in  the  middle; 
and  those  of  the  first  on  top;  so  that»  when  those  which 
have  gone  through  the  three  treatments  are  taken  out  to 
dry,  those  of  the  seoond  may  occupy  their  place  at  the 
bottom,  those  which  were  before  at  the  surface  being  in 
the  middle,  and  the  fresh  hides,  which  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  their  first  treatment,  being  placed  at  the  top. 
This  convenient  method  promotes  an  equalization  of  the 
tanning,  and  should  always  be  adopted;  because  the  con- 
Untied  exposure  of  the  same  set  of  hides  to  those  parts 
of  the  vat  which  possess  the  greatest  tanning  power,  and 
of  others  to  the  upper  strata  of  bark  which  contain  the 
least,  is  thus  avoided.  The  substances  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vat,  undoubtedly,  are  those  which  possess  the 
strongest  tanning  powers,  because  the  descending  in- 
fusion, passing  Ihrough  the  layers  of  tan  above,  becomes 
more  fully  impregnated  with  tannin  and  extractive  mat- 
ter than  that  portion  which  remains  in  contact  with  the 
upper  strata  of  solid  materials.  Moreover,  the  complete 
penetration  and  combination  of  these  matters  with  the 
fibrine  and  gelatine  of  the  skins  is  promoted  by  the 
pressure  of  the  superincumbent  hides,  the  tan,  and  the 
column  of  fluid. 

When  the  ordinary  arrangement  is  adopted,  it  is  cus- 
tomary in  filling  the  second  vat,  to  place  at  its  bottom 
those  hides  which  have  been  at  the  top  of  the  first,  and 
so  on  throughout  the  ranges  of  vats.  This  is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  uniform  impregnation  of  all 
the  hides;  since,  if  always  kept  in  the  same  position  in 
their  progress  through  the  yard,  those  occupying  the 
lowest  one  would  be  the  most  thoroughly  charged  with 
tannin. 

As  oak  Bark  is  variable  in  quality,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  give,  with  certainty,  any  proportion  which  it  should 
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bear  to  the  Bkins.  Skins  weighing  110  pounds  usually 
require,  however^  about  double  that  amount-  of  bark. 
From  33  to  44  pounds  usually  suffice  for  each  of  the 
skins  from  Brescia,  which  do  not  commonly  weigh  more 
than  26  pounds.  Weak,  thin  and  poor,  or  dry  hides, 
being  of  inferior  quality,  require  very  little  bark,  and 
scarcely  acquire  any  increase  of  substance.  Common 
hides  scarcely  ever  need  exposure  to  more  than  three 
treatments ;  the  first  being  giveai  upon  the  grain,  and  the 
others  upon  the  flesh  sides.  Thfe  finest  powder  is  used 
for  the  first  .process,  which  should  occupy  three  months. 
Coarser  stuff  is  employed  for  the  secdnd,  which  should 
take  four  months,  while  the  coarse  hark  alone  is  sufiicient 
for  the  third  exposure,  occupying  five  months.  This 
length  of  time  may  be  considered  sufficient  for  tanning, 
though  the  best  tanners  extend  it^  giving  to  their  hides 
four,  or,  for  the  best  qualities,  even  five  e:q>osures  in  the 
pits. 

Fresh  hides,  of  course,  exhaust  the  tanning  ingredients 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  the  first  process  much  more 
rapidly  than  they  do  in  the  subsequent  ones;  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  longer  treatment  in>  the  second  and 
third  vats  than  in  the  first.  After  they  have  been 
thoroughly  fed  in  the  first,  further  contact  with  the  spent 
materials  wbuld  be  useless,  as  these  are  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  activity;  and  it  may  be  very  injurious  to 
them  by  promoting  putrefaction.  In  passing  through 
the  last  vats,  however,  they  run  no  such  risk ;  for,  being 
in  contact  with  strong  solution  of  bark,  they  are  still 
constantly — though  from  the  resistance  of  their  already 
tanned  surfaces,  gradually — absorbing  tannin,  and  acquir- 
ing density.  Small  portions  of  alum  are  added  to  the 
tan  by  some  manufacturers,  with  the  intention  of  dimin- 
ishing the  impermeability  pf  these  tanned  surfaces,  and 
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faaiStening  the  process  in  its  latter  stages.    The  practice 
isy  however,  neither  a  common  nor  a  desirable  one. 

In  changing  hides  from  one  pit  to  another,  care  should 
be  taken  to  remove  from  their  surfaces  all  the  spent  tim 
which  covers  them,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mixture  of 
effete  matter  with  the  fresh  bark.  Some  tanners  even 
take  the  trouble  of  beating  and  shaking  the  hides  each 
time  that  they  are  changed. 

The  importance  of  discovering  some  process  which 
would  shorten  the  time  usually  occupied  in  tanning, 
without  injuring  the  beauty  and  durability  of  the  leather, 
and  which  would  also  diminish  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facture by  aubatituting  some  less  costly  materials  for  oak- 
bark,  has  long  been  appreciated  by  chemists  and  practical 
men.  Among  others  who  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  this  subject  is  Seguin,  who,  acting  upon  his  opinion 
that  the  combination  of  tamiin  with  the  gelatine  and 
fibrine  of  skins  might  be  much  accelerated  by  presenting 
it  to  them  in  a  liquid  and  concentrated  form,  succeeded 
in  greatly  shortening  the  time  required  for  tanning.  But 
experience  has  shown  that,  though  the  leather  prepared 
by  such  means  is,  to  all  appearances,  well  tanned>it  does 
not  possess  the  requisite  qualities.  It  is  not  thoroughly 
and  uniformly  impregnated;  for,  while  the  outer  layers 
of  the  two  surfaces  combine  rapidly  with  tannin,  a  deposit 
of  gallic  acid  and  extractive  matter  forms  a  compact 
coathig,  which  prevents  their  complete  penetration,  and 
renders  their  interior  inaccessible  to  the  liquid.  This 
leather  is  dry  and  by  no  means  durable,  its  interior  con- 
sisting of  untanned  hide.  An  account  will  be  given,  in 
its  proper  place,  of  the  processes  of  Seguin  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  to  insure  the  perfection 
of  leather,  all  the  gelatine  and  fibrine  of  the  original 
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B}dnB  must  be  made  to  combine  with  tannin }  and  that 
this  combination  must  be  effected  in  the  most  gradual 
way^  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  only  to  be  procured 
by  exposure  to  solutions  which  at  first  are  weak,  and 
afterwards  are  increased  in  strength,  until  at  last  com- 
plete saturation  is  arrived  at.  After  this  entire,  conver- 
sion of  substance  has  been  attained,  further  exposure 
only  serves  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  hides  by  intro- 
ducing into  it  a  dry,  hard,  and  horily  matter,  which 
renders  them  brittle,  and  easily  penetrable  by  moisture, 
and  to  consume  uselessly  the  time  and  moQey  of  the 
manufacturer.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  been  ex- 
posed too  short  a  time,  they  will  be  imperfect  and  want- 
ing in  the  requisite  weight  and  solidity.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  established  fact  that  twelve  or  eighteen  months  are 
required  for  the  complete  tanning  of  the  best  equalities 
of  .hides,  they  being  found  to  increase  in  strength  and 
weight  up  to  the  end  of  that  time,  which  is  the  usual 
duration  of  the  process  in  England  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  Still,  there  as  well  as  here,  skins  are  often 
sent  into  the  market  after  an  exposure  of  six  or  ten 
months,  or  even  less  time. 

DeeaaUea^s  Process. — Dessables  reports  the  following 
process — ^which  we  give  in  his  own  words,  without  in- 
dorsing his  views — as  being  one  which  much  shortens 
tbe  length  of  time  required  in  tanning. 

^^A  draining-well  is  to  be  erected  in  one  comer  of  the 
pit,  by  means  of  two  planks  properly  adjusted,  and  to 
this  a  pump  is  to  be  adapted.  The  liquid  which  filters 
through  the  tan  will  then  accumulate  in  the  well,  and 
can  be  distributed  over  the  surfiBM^  of  the  pit  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  by  means  of  the  pump.  These  re- 
peated washings  will  be  a  certain  means  of  extracting 
from  the  tan  all  its  soluble  parts,  and  of  keeping  the 
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hides  always  softy  and  in  a  condition  to  be  thoroagfaly 
moistened  and  penetrated  in  every  direction.  The  pro- 
per time  for  discontinuing  these  filtrations  and  refiltrar 
tions  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  is  doubtless  much 
earlier  than  in  the  ordinary  methods.'' 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  alum  would  assist  in  ren- 
dering leather  more  firm  and  durable,  and  that  if  any 
substance  as  astringent  as  it  is,  and  cheaper  than  oak- 
bark,  could  be  obtained,  the '  time  taken  up  by  the  tan- 
ning process 'would  be  much  abridged.  This  substance, 
however,  is  not  sujfficiently  cheap  to  be  used  in  large 
quantities^  and  experience  has  not  yet  shown  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  properties  attributed  to  it. 

JBerapcUh  and  Ckx£9  Process. — Herapath  and  Cox,  of 
England,  have  devised  a  quick  process  of  tanning,  which 
consists  in  passing  the  hides  between  two  horizontal  rol- 
lers,  driven  by  steam,  once  or  twice  daUy,  whfle  being 
handled  in  the  tan  vats.  This  treatment  expresses  the 
spent  liquor,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hide  after 
having  become  exhausted  by  it,  would  impede  the  tan^ 
ning  power  of  fresh  ooze.  The  action  of  the  rollers, 
therefore,  in  the  intervals  between  the  usual  transfers 
from  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  vate,  by  driving  out  the 
impoverished  liquor,  predisposes  the  hides  to  a  more  rapid 
and  thorough  absorption  of  tannin  than  could  possibly 
be  the  case  if  they  were  passed  from  one  vat  to  another 
while  saturated  with  exhausted  liquor. 

The  lower  roller  should  be  about  thirty  inches  in 
diiuneter,  and  covered  with  hair  cloth;  and  the  upper  one 
only  eighteen  inches,  and  with  a  woollen  envelop.  The 
pressure  must  be  moderate,  else  the  quality  of  the  lea- 
ther will  be  impaired  by  too  great  condensation  of  the 
tissue.  The  hides  are  strung  together  with  twine,  and 
drawn  through  continuously. 
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Butts  may  be  tanned  bj  tbis  method  in  four  months, 
and  kipe  and  Bkins  in  as  many  weeks. 

The  skins  most  be  (Mmnected  tc^ther  butt  to  butt 
and  shoulder  to  shonhier,  as  shown  in  Fig.  41. 

Tig.  41.  Fig.  4!L 


"One  end  of  the  band  of  skins  is  passed  between  the 
two  rollers  a  and  6  of  the  tanning  apparatus.  (Figs.  42 
and  43 ;  Fig.  42  being  a  section  and  Fig.  43  a  front  view 


of  the  apparatus.)     The  end  having  been  passed  between 
the  rollers,  it  is  to  be  attached  to  the  other  end  of  the  band 
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of  skins,  and  thus  forms  an  endless  band.  Rotary  motion 
is  then  communicated  to  the  apparatus  from  a  steamr 
engine^  by  means  of  the  drum  o,  which  ib  mounted  on 
the  axle  of  the  roller  b.  A  small  pinion  d  is  also  mounted 
on  the  same  axle,  and  takes  into  a  toothed-wheel  e  on 
the  axis  of  the  lower  roller  a.  Upon  actuating  the  ap- 
paratus, the  skins  (which  have  been  previously  arranged 
in  the  tan  pit)  are  passed  between  the  two  rollers,  the 
upper  one  of  which  is  weighted.  The  exhausted,  or 
partially  exhausted  tanning  liquor  thereby  becomes  ex- 
pressed; and,  when  the  skin  passes  onward  from  th$ 
rollers,  it  again  enters  the  pit  and  absorbs  a  quantity  of 
fresh  tannin." 

CROP  LEATHER. 

The  name  is  applied  to  leather  made  from  the  skins 
of  cows  or  smaU  oxen ;  the  former  being  very  eligible  for 
the  purpose,  provided  they  possess  sufficient  thickness, 
as  their  tissue  is  more  compact  than  that  of  ox-hides; 
at  least,  if  they  have  not  already  calved. .  The  skins  of 
young  oxen  are  deficient  in  firmness  and  thickness,  and 
are  only  used  for  conversion  into  belt  leather. 

This  sort  of  leather  requires  a  much  more  thorough 
currying  than  thick  hides,  which  are  almost  fit  for  use 
when  taken  from  the  tanning.  It  is  employed  princi- 
pally by  shoemakers  for  isecond  soles,  and  uppers  for 
women's  shoes  and  men's  light  shoes  and  pumps.  Young 
ox-hides  are  regarded  by  shoemakers  as  inferior  to  cow- 
skins,  and  they  use  the  latter  for  the  upper  and  thin 
soles.  The  tanning  of  these  hides  is  ccmducted  in  a 
somewhat  different  way  from  that  of  thick  hides. 

They  are  placed  first  in  the  lime-pits,  and,  when  ready 
for  depilation,  which  is  usually  in  eight  days  during 
summer,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  winter,  are  repeatedly 
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fleshed  and  Bcraped,  care  being  taken  to  rinae  tbem  each 
time,  in  clean  and  running  water  if  poBsible,  bo  aa  to  re- 
move all  the  lime.  Those  intended -for  uppers  require 
at  leaat  four  or  five  rinsingB,  while  two  will  aoffice  for 
thoae  which  are  to  be  used  aa  soles. 

They  are  then  deposited  in  wooden  vats,  fonr  feet  four 
inches  in  height  and  six  feet  and  a  half  wide,  which  are 
nearly  t¥ro-thirds  filled  with  a  weak  ooze  or  infusion  of 
oak-bark,  and  are  handled  didly. 

If  the  hides  are  worked  in  the  same  vat^  the  strength 
of  the  ooze  must  be  restored,  as  rapidly  aa  exhausted,  by 
fresh  additions  of  bark:  When  transferred  to  other  vats, 
the  liquor  in  them  must  be  made  successively  stronger 
and  stronger. 

Tanners  usually  give  the  preference  to  this  method, 
but  skins  are  sometimes  treated  in  hot  ooze,  prepared  in 
vats  similar  to  those  just  described,  by  adding  hot  water 
to  bark,  which  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  five  basket- 
f uls  for  every  twenty-four  cow-skins.  After  being  placed 
in  the  vats,  the  skins  are  repeatedly  handled  or  moved 
about  by  the  workmen.  This  working  is  frequently 
repeated,  the  skins  being  taken  out  daily  to  drain,  and  a 
little  fresh  bark  being  added  to  the  vats  in  the  interval. 
This  manipulation  is  continued  for  four  to  six  weeks. 

Whichever  of  these  methods  is  adopted,  the  hides  are 
next  subjected  to  a  mixture  of  ground  bark  and  strong 
liquor  in  other  vats.  For  this  purpose,  the  bottom  of 
the  vat  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fresh  tan,  cai-efully 
moistened,  upon  which  a  skin  is  spread  out  to  its  full 
extent;  this  is  covered  with^  another  layer  of  tan,  and 
the  hides  and  bark  are  packed  in  alternately,  till  the  vat 
is  full.  The  top  hide  must  have  a  *^hat'*  of  bark,  and 
the  contents  of  the  vat  be  then  drenched  with  ooze. 

The  %yorkman  should  be  careful  to  place  the  skins  in 
every  direction  around  the  pit^  the  lengtha  of  the  con- 
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tignoins  ones  forming  'slight  angles  wiih  each  other,  and 
to  deposit  tan  in  all  the  crease^  and  doublings  made  by 
the  bending  of  the  edges.  This  process  usually. require 
six  weeks.  Five  baskets  of  tan  are  used  for  a  dozen 
ordinary  cow-skins,  and  about  six  for  six  dozen  young 
ox-hides.  The  sipns,  having  undergone  this  preparation, 
are  then  further  exposed  to  two  treatments  in  the  vats 
in  precisely  the  same  manner.  After  remaining  in  the 
first  pit  for  three  months,  they  are  taken  out,  and,  before 
being  transferred  to  the  second  One,  are  beaten  or  trod 
out  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  more  supple. 
This  process — ^which  should  never  be  omitted  in  the 
case  of  skins  intended  for  shoemakers  and  saddlers-^ 
having  been  completed,  they  are  placed  in  the  second 
and  last  pit.  Tanners  disagree  about  the  time  proper  to 
be  consumed  in  this  final  exposure,  some  being  content 
witiii  five  weeks,  others  extending  it  to  three  months. 
The  latter  period  is  certainly  not  too  long  for  hidm  which 
are  intended  for  leather  of  the  best  quality. 

After  withdrawal  from  the  pits,  thie  leather  is  dried  in 
the  usual  manner,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  exposure  to 
the  sun,  a  strong  wind,  or  a  cool  and  damp  atmosphere, 
in  which  they  might  mould.  They  are  then  to  be  tirans- 
ferred  to  the  currier,  who  prepares  them  according  to 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  leather,  and  the  purposes 

for  which  it  is  intended. 

Cow-skins  diflfer  very  much  in  quality ;  those  of  the 
younger  animals  being  much  superior  to  those  of  cows 
which  have  frequently  calved ;  the  latter  having  become 
weak  and  thin  by  the  distension  to  which  they  have,  been 
subjected.  Young  ox-skins,  although  long  regarded  as 
inferior  to  the  better  kind  of  cow-skins,  are  equally  ser* 
viceable,  and  the  two  are  now  used  indifferently  by 
shoemakers.'  A  distinction  is,  however,  made  between 
15 
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the  bellies  of  the  former  and  some  of  the  other  parts  which 
are  weaker,  and  are  only  used  by  them  for  upper  soles. 

The  process  of  tanning  which  we  have  described,  is 
the  one  employed  in  all  the  best  establishments  in  Paris, 
but  there  are  some  Provincial  tailners  who  vary  it  more 
or  less.  According  to  Dessables  and  Delalande^  crop 
leather  is  made  in  Brittany,  by  the  process  of  tanning 
in  sacks,  hereafter  to  be  described.  After  having  been 
exposed  in  the  lime-pits  for  two  months,  and  placed  for 
seven  or  eight  days  in  hot  ooze  and  water,  they  are  then 
filled  *  with  the  decoction,  and  left  for  a  week  or  more, 
care  being  taken  to  change  their  position  five  or  six  times 
daily.  They  are  then  unripped,  placM  between  layers 
of  bark,  and  allowed  to  remain  untouched  during  eight 
days  before  being  taken  out  and  finally  dried. 

In  Limousin,  skins  are  limed  for  four  days,  ftnd  are 
then  placed  in  the  tan-pits,  in  which,  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  lor  three  months. 

In  Dauphiny,  they  are  limed  for  a  fortnight^  then  ex- 
posed for  four  weeks  to  two  difierent  treatments  with 
bark,  and  transferred  to  the  vats^  where  they  remain  for 
a  month  and  a  half. 

At  Metz  and  Verdun,  after  having  lain  for  eight  days 
in  old  lime-pits,  and  as  much  longer  in  fresh  ones,  they 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  ooze  for  a  month,  and  sub- 
sequently to  two  stratifications  with  tan  for  five  months 
longer. 

At  Bourges,  and  in  difierent  places  in  Berry,  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  three  months  in  the  lime-pits  and  six 
months  in  the  tan-vats. 

Lastly,  at  St.  Germain,  cow  and  calf  skins  are  passed 
through  three  old  lime-pits  and  one  fresh  one,  and  then 
undergo  five  cleanings  and  rinsings.  They  are  then 
beamed  and  relieved  with  the  knife  of  all  superfluities, 
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and  worked  upon  the  hair  side  with  a  whetstone,  and 
when  thus  well  softened  and  cleaned,  are  again  thrown 
into  water.  After  being  worked  for  the  third  time  upon 
the  honse  with  the  round  knife  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
expel  the  last  portions  of  lime^  they  are  again  rinsed ;  and 
a  fourth  and  fifth  time  treated  in  the  same  way.  The 
final  rinse  water  should  come  from  them  perfectly  clear, 
and  leave  them  in  a  proper  state  for  the  ooze  bath. 

Drying. — The  drying  of  leather,  however  simple  a  pro- 
cess it  may  appear,  is  one  which  requires  the  utmost 
skill  4ind  attention  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
nicest  determination  of  the  point  to  which  it  should  be 
carried.  Skins  dried  too  slowly  and  in  moist  situations, 
are  liable  to  mould,  which  is  greatly  to  their  injury,  while 
those  whicli  are  dried  too  rapidly,  or  during  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  become  hard  and  brittle* 

In  order  to  prevent  either  of  these  extremes,  every 
manufactory  should  have  attached  to  it  a  drying-room, 
proportioned  to  its  wants,  in  which  numerous  openings 
or  windows  admit  a  free  current  of  air,  while  the  leather 
is  protected  from  the  direct  influence  of  solar  heat 

The  skins  when  sufficiently  tanned,  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  pits  without  being  shaken  or  beaten,  and  are  to 
be  stretched  on  pegs  or  hung  up  by  their  heads  from  large 
nails,  each  one  being  kept  expanded  by  two  or  three 
sticks,  passed  through  from  side  to  side,  so  that  all  parts 
may  be  uniformly  exposed  to  the  air.  'When  they  have 
begun  to  whiten  and  have  become  slightly  stiff,  but  before 
they  are  perfectly  dry,  they  are  stretched  out  upon  a  dead 
place,  and  scoured  with  the  spent  tan  with  which  they 
are  still  covered.  When  well  cleaned  in  this  way,  they 
are  then  to^be  trod  out  and  beaten  with  the  soles  of  the* 
feet  in  every  direction,  upon  both  sides ;  and  after  the. 
inequalities  and  protuberances  of  surface  have  been  made 
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The  proccM  of  beating  leather  ia  eesential  to  give  it 
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moisture.  It  is  only  the  first  step  of  the  manipulation 
which  the  shoemaker  finds  it  so  necessary  to  continue 
upon  the  lapstone. 

The  leather,  after  having  been  thus  hammered,  is  now 
thoroughly  dried  for  the  last  time,  and  piled  up  in  a  dry 
and  welWentilated  loft.  Before  it  is  ready  for  market 
the  leather  should  be  rejpeatedly  shuffled,  bm  it  were ;  that 
is,  the  position  of  each  bide  must  be  changed,  and  the 
piles  spread  out  in  the  manner  of  an  open  fan,  and 
pressed,  as  before,  under  planks  and  superincumbent 
weights. 

Having  undergone  these  different  processes  for  nearly  a 
month,  it  is  again  pUed,  preparatory  to  being  sent  into  the 
market.  Not  content  with  this  management  of  it,  some 
tanners  even  take  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  storing  it 
away  in.  cellars  for  some  time  before  they  consider  it 
thoroughly  seasoned. 

BEATIKQ  AND  B0LLIN6. 

Leather  was  originally  beaten  witJh  hand-mallets,  a 
tedious  and  laborious  mode  of  operating,  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  became  obsolete  by  the  invention  of  welt 
adapted  machinery.  The  chief  ol]j}ect  of  these  machines, 
at  first,  was  to  accelerate  the  process  and  diminish  the 
amount  of  labor;  but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  they 
also  accomplished  the  desiderata  of  imparting  smooth- 
ness, compactness,  and  uniform  thickness  to  the  leather. 
Ignorance  of  their  real  usefulness  was  for  a  time  a 
serious  impediment  to  their  general  employment  by  the 
trade,  but  their  intrinsic  worth  soon  evinced  itself>  and 
they  are  now  regarded  as  indispensable  implements  of  a 
well-conducted  tannery. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  this  invention,  the  imperfeo- 
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tion.  of  the  machinery  rendered  it  necessary,  very  fre- 
quently,  to  finish  Ihe  beating  by  hand,  in  order  to  im- 
part the  requisite  solidity ;  but  improvement  grew  with 
experience^  apd  has  resulted  in  some  comparatively 
perfect  apparatus. 

Sterlingue  and  Co.  were  the  pioneers  in  this  branch 
of  ingenuity,  and  proposed,  the  use  of  a  hammer  like 
those  employed  for  forging  iron,  but  grooved ;  and  an 
anvil  faced « with  brass.  The  other  portions  of  their 
machine  aro  a  table  for  receiving  the  hides,  and  cylinders 
for  the  cords  or  straps  which  keep  the  leather  extended, 
their  axes  being  connected  by  an  endless  chain,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  straps  which  are  rolled  upon  them  on 
onQ  side  are  unrolled  on  the  other. 

The  hides  aro  allowed  to  be  at  rost  during  the  descent 
of  the  hammer,  and  aro  moved  from  under  it  during  its 
elevation.  The  blows  may  be  increased  in  frequency 
and  force  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  if  it  is  thought 
proper  to  direct  a  number  of  blows  upon  one  part  of  the 
hides,  the  movement  can  be  suspended  by  a  catch,  until 
the  required  number  has  been  applied.  By  these  means 
the  skin  is  uniformly  compressed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  further  beating  by  hand  unnecessary. 

Having  found  that  the  horizontal  position  of  this 
hamme^  interfered  somewhat  with  the  motion  of  the 
hides,  the  inventors  afterwards  substituted  a  vertical 
hammer  like  a  pile-driver,  which  they  patented  on  the 
6,th  of  February,  1889.  By  this  improvement  they  have 
obtained  the  alternate  and  successive  action  of  a  number 
of  hammers  upon  the  leather,  and  established  a  system 
by  which  rows  of  hammers  g(  moderate  weights  aro  so 
arranged  that  those  of  the  second  row  descend  upon  the 
prolongation  of  a  line  oblique  to  that  of  the  first  one,  and 
fall  upon  the  hides  with  a  constantly  increasing  force. 
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DAerguda  Muihine. — ThiB  machine,  invented  in  1840^ 
is  described  in  vol.  Ivi.  p.  40,  plate  i,  of  Fieneh  repprts 
of  expired  patents. 

Fig.46. 


Figs.  45  and  46. 

a,  a.  Palleys,  for  communicating  movement. 

5.  Longitudinal  iron  ^aft. 

e,  c.  Cast  framework,  supporting  the  shafla  b  and  g. 

d.  Cast  support,  for  the  end  of  the  shaft  h. 

e,  e.  Pinions,  gearing  with  the  wheels /,y 

-    g.  Iron-shaft,  carrying  the  wheels  /,/,  outside  of  the 
framework. 

k,  h.  Crank-rods,  the  iron  pivots  of  which,  ^  t,  are 
fixed  bj  means  of  nuts  in  groovei^  cut  in  the  wheels  /,  /, 
to  that  thrir  poiitioix  oasi  b»  cshanged  at  pleasure^ 
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J.  IronHshaft,  reoeivmg  an  oscUlatiDg  motion  from  the 
cranlu  h  and  k^ 

k.  Cast-iron  lever,  carrying  at  its  lower  extremity  a 
stamper  or  small  cylinder  in  a  fork,  and  having  passing 
across  it  the  shaft  y,  the  movements  of  which  it  follows. 


1^1     I 

n 

i 

h 

The  upper  part  of  this  lever  is  equally  divided  into 
two  brandies,  in  each  of  which  is  a  groove  traversed  by 
the  iron  slu^  m,  fixed  at  its  extremities  to  double  cast 
supports  n  n.  Above  these  grooves  there  are  two  rests, 
o  o,  for  the  cast-iron  lever  p,  which  pivota  upon  the  trun* 
nions  q  q,  and  to  the  extremity  of  which  is  attached  an 
iron  rod  which  supports  a  cast  box  or  iron  plate,iOr  else 
a  wooden  box  which  can  be  weighted  if  necesaary.    U|ion 
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the  line  marked  by  the  rests^  the  lever  can  be  moved 
over  the  whole  8pace  between  the  two  Supports,  and  this 
part  should  be  accurately  adjusted,  00  that,  whatever 
may  be  its  poeijbiptiy  the  lever  will  weigh  uniformly  upon 
the  rests,  r.  Iron  shaft,  ac^usted  between  the  two  top- 
ports  n  Thy  and  resting  at  the  •  pther  end  upon  a  simple 
support  «.  The  screw  passes  through  the  cast  piece  <, 
forming  its  nut,  and  having  two  projections  pierced  to 
receive  the  shaft  m,  upon  which  it  moves  when  the  screw 
is  turned.  As  the  projections  of  the  nut  t  entirely  fill 
tiie  interval  between  the  branches  df  the  lever  h^  this 
lever  must  follow  the  movements  of  the  hut  exactly  as 
if  directly  conmianded  by  the  screw,  u  t«  are  two  pul- 
leys, across  which  passes  the  uncut  part  of  the  screw  z. 
These  pulleys  are  commanded  by  the  other  pulleys  t;.  % 
the  one  by  a  straight  strap,  the  other  by  a  crossed  one, 
and  are  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  to  each  other. 

X.  Toothed  shaft,  partaking  of  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  main  shaft,  which,  being  traversed  by  a  pin,  but 
being  movable  to  the  right  or  left  at  pleasure,  and  fitting 
in  the  claws  of  the  pulleys  n  91,  renders  their  movement 
uni£>rm  with  that  of  the  shaft.  At  tli'e  middle  of 
this  shaft  there  is  a  large  groove,  which  receives  two 
small  iron  stays,  fixed  to  the  interior  of  the  oval  which 
the  lever  y  forms  at  its  junction  with  the  shaft.  This 
lever  is  surmounted  by  a  ball  t^,  and  is  mounted  upon 
an  iron  pivot,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  cros»-piece  a',  fas- 
tened  at  its  extremities  to  the  supports  n  n. 

V,  Round  iron  rod  having  a  square  part  at  the  end 
which  slides  in  one  of  its  supports,  and  is,  by  this  means, 
prevented  from  being  turned.  This  rod  passes  across  a 
tail-piece,  attached  to  the  nut  tj  and  carries  two  rings,  cf  c', 
fastened  at  a  convenient  part  by  a  compressing  screw. 
The  rod  also  has  upon  it  two  little  prcgections,  d'  d\ 
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whioh  engage  the  lever  y,  and  give  it  an  alternate  motion 
to  the  ri^t  or  left^  when  the  tail  of  the  nut  encounters 
alternately  the  rings  cf  d. 

ef.  Cast,  marble,  or  wooden  table,  surmounted  by  a 
copper  plate.  The  table,  as  the  plan  shows,  may  be 
either  plane  or  concave,  without  any  injury  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  process  following.* 

This  machine  is  intended  to  produce  the  most  com- 
plete  contraction  of  the  pores  of  leather  that  can  be 
attained,  by  means  of  two  different  movements  com- 
bined in  one,  and  by  a  pressure  of  from  18  to  20 
thousand  weight  upon  a  surface  of  some  fractions  of  an 
inch,  this  pressure  being  transmitted  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  skins  without  injuring  or  abrading  their 
surfaces,  and  compressing  those  of  different  thickness 
with  entire  uniformity. 

The  hides  are  placed  upon  the  table  e ;  the  stamper  2, 
to  which  a  round,  oval,  curved,  or  straight  form  can  be 
^ven  at  pleasure,  directed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
lever  h ;  and  the  additional  one  of  the  lever  p,  passes 
over  the  leather  and  receives  the  oscillating  motion  given 
to  the  lever  hj  by  the  cranks  A,  h.  It  also  receives  an- 
other motion  which  makes  it  pass  progressively  across  the 
breadth  of  the  table,  first  in  one  direction  and  after- 
wards in  the  other,  and  which  is  caused  by  the  screw 
which  receives  an  alternate  rotatory  motion  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left,  by  means  of  the  toothed  shaft  which 
catches  in  the  pulleys  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  being 

*  It  will  be  olweiTed  that  an  oocasioiial  ditcrcpancy  between  the  let- 
tering of  the  cuts  and  the  references  to  them  in  the  descriptions  occurs 
in  this  and  a  few  oCher  instances  throughout  the  work.  The  errors  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  original  Freiich  treatise  much  more  frequently  than 
in  the  present  edition;  and  those  which  have  not  been  altered  from  the 
originals  by  the  engraver,  will  be  detected  at  once  by  any  machinist 
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governed  by  the  >lever  with  the  ball  on  top,  which  is 
drawn  away  from  its  centre  of  gravity  by  the  projections 
d'y  dly  of  the  rod  hy  and  falls  back  upon  the  opposite 
side. 

The  table  being  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  course  of  the  lever  passing  the  curved  part 
where  it  is  least  elevated,  the  stamper  leaves  the  surface 
of  the  leather  at  short  intervals,  which  are  determined 
by  each  revolution  of  the  wheels  /,  /  and  the  pressure 
being  thus  taken  ofi^  the  leather  can  be  moved  by  the 
workman  and  replaced  in  another  position,  so  that  the 
force  can  be  directed  successively  upon  the  whole  sur- 
face. 

The  results  of  this  operation  are  an  immense  economy 
of  time,  labor,  and  trouble,  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  compression  and  contraction  of  the  substance  of  the 
leather,  the  securing  of  a  perfectly  uniform  and  smooth 
surface,  and  the  accomplishment  by  one  workman  of 
what  can  only  in  common  be  effected  by  ten  or  twelve, 

Fhtard  and  DeUmts  iiaeAtne.-^The  following  is  a  de* 
scription  of  a  machine  invented  in  1842,  by  Flotard  and 
Delbut,  taken  from  the  Reports  of  expired  French  Patents, 
vol.  Ivii.  p.  86 ;  its  object  being  to  replace  hand-beating 
by  more  active  means,  which  will  be  free  from  the  in- 
conveniences attaching  to  other  machines.  To  attain 
this  end,  the  inventors  have  endeavored  chiefly :  — 

1st.  To  bring  to  perfection  the  construction  of  the 
mechanism  moving  the  hammer,  and 

2d.  To  make  the  anvil  elastic,  so  that  injury  to  the 
leather  by  the  hardness  and  roughness  of  the  blows  may 
be  prevented. 

3d.  To  use  a  table  with  a  rolling  surface,  and  with 
rollers  attached  to  4lie  feet 
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FigB.  47, 48,  and  40.   a.  Cam,  intmded  to  lower  the 
ann  of  the  lever  c,  so  aa  to  elevate  the  hammer  e. 


Fifr47. 


b.  Framework,  or  cast  beam,  supported  on  three  co- 
Imnns  and  sustaining  the  whole  apparatus. 


rig.  4a 


Fig.  49. 


c  Lever,  having  one  extremity  furnbhed  with  a 
wooden  cushion,  and  the  other  rounded  off  to  enable  it 
to  move  freely  in  the  mortice  of  the  hammer. 

d.  Cast  arm,  the  end  of  which  holds  the  helve  of  the 
hammer  and  maintains  it  in  the  vertical  position. 
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«.  Hammer,  having  itB  lower  surface  covered  with 
copper. 

/.  Support,  or  anvil,  compofled  of  two  principal  parts  i 
the  one  fastened  to  the  ground,  1,  is  fumished  with  a 
grating,  2,  which  receives  the  fuel,  and  is  attached  by 
BCrewB  to  masonry^work;  the  other  part,  4,  is  that  which 
receives  the  impulse  of  the  hammer.  It  is  movable,  and 
mounted,  on  twelve  springs,  3;  and  its  upper  surface  is, 
like  the  opposing  one  op.  the  hammer,  composed  of  cop- 
per. 

ff.  Fly-wheel,  connected  wiUi  the  motive  power  by 
means  of  a  band.  ' 

Figs.  60  to  53.    Hammer,  of  cast  or  wrought  iron.    If 
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BufBciently  small,  It  may  be  solid,  but  if  large  should  be 
hollow. 

a,  a'.  Wooden  teeth,  against  "which  the  cam  b  catches. 
These  teeth  are  adapted  to  two  mortices  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  hammer,. and  are  retained  in  place  by  a 
wooden  wedge.  By  means  of  the  two  teeth,  the  ham- 
mer can  be  elevated  more  or  less,  either  by  taking  off  the 
lower  one,  a'.  Or  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  their  size. 

b.  Cam,  acting  upon  the  teeth  a,  to  elevate  the  hammer. 

d.  Cylinder,  directing  the  hammer  and  keeping  it  ver- 
tical. This  is  ^  furnished  with  two  projections  3,  which 
support  cushions  for  the  shaft  of  the  cam  b.  It  rests 
upon  a  shoulder  d',  upon  the  plate  ^.  The  lips^  i,  % 
against  which  the  wooden  teeth  slide,  prevent  the  ham- 
mer from  turning. 

Two  lateral  openings,  o,  o.  Fig.  51  (also  seen  in  Fig. 
50),  allow  the  cushions  r,  r,  (Fig.  52)  to  pass,  which 


Fig.  61. 


Fig.  52. 


irt 


press  the  levers  Z,  I ;  worked  by  a  screw,  to  the  right  at 
one  end,  and  to  the  left  at  the  other.  Fig.  51  exhibits 
this  arrangement. 

The  shaft  m,  Fig.  52,  serves  as  a  prolongation  of  the 
screw  n,  Fig.  51,  and  carries  a  pulley  t?.  Fig.  50,  upon 
which  passes  a  cord  having  a  weight  at  one  end,  and  a 
stirrup  for  the  foot  at  the  other.    The  cushions  r,  r,  pro- 
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duoe  a  friction  whick  slackens  the  fall  of  the  hammer^ 
and  diminishes  the  fotce  of  the  blow. 

d!.  Circular  plate,  or  cup,  intended  to  receive  the  oil 
or  grease  dripping  from  the  machinery,  and  which 
might  otherwise  fall  upon  and  soil  the  leather.  Fig.  50. 
Two  vertical  pieces,  supporting  horizontally  a  rabbit,  or 
wooden  spring,  y^hich  is  elevated  or  depressed  by  the 
screw  attached  to  one  end  of  it,  so  that  the  hammer  a,  in 
rising,  touches  it  with  more  or  less  force,  so  as  to  aug- 
ment the  power  of  the  blow.  A  metal  spring  may  be 
used  in  the  place  of  a  wooden  one.  . 

/.  Figs.  53  and  54.  Table  wi^^h  rollers,  jp;  its  feet  rest 
on  iron  rails. 

Fig.  68. 


.t 


r.  Wheels,  adapted  to  the  feet  of  the  table  and  running 
upon  the  rails.    The  skins  to  be  beaten  are  placed  on 
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this  table,  and  upon  its  middle  the  aiivil,  upon  which 
the  hammer  descends,  is  supported/ 

Fl«.  64. 


The  anvil  is  chambered  for  the  passage  of  a  current 
of  steam,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  copper  face,  y; 
and  it  rests  upon  firings,  which  are  intended  to  render 
the  shock  of  the  hammer,  less  severe,  and  *  to  diminii^ 
the  jarring. 

As  the  system  of  vertical  hMnmers  has  long  been  in 
common  use,  the  invention  of  Flotard  and  Delbut  con- 
sists really,  only  in  the  use  of 

1.  The  spring,  for  increasing  the  force  of  the  blow. 

2.  The  check,  for  diminishing  it. 

8.  The  cups,  for  receiving  the  oil  drippings, 

4.  The  movable  table,  with  rollers. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  spring!,  under  the  face  of  the 
anvil,  and 

7.  In  the  passage  of  vapor. 

M,  Berendorfs  Machine  for  Pireasing  Hides. — The  fol- 
lowing report  upon  and  description  of  this  machine  is 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.,  of  the  year  1845,  p.  68. 

The  necessity  of  hammering  by  hand  skins  intended  for 
sole  leather,  formerly  a  very  essential  though  fatiguing 
means  of  compressing  them,  has  now' been  almost  entire- 
ly prevented  by  methods  which  much  more  eflFectually 
answer  the  same  purposes.  Among  these  means  that  of 
M.  Berendorf,  which  substitutes  for  hammering  a  rapidly 
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applied  compression,  somewhat  analogous  to  it  in  opera- 
tion,  has  been  very  successful. . 

The  peculiarity  of  the  mode  employed  by  him  in  the 
use  of  the  machine  invented  in  1844,  consists  not  so 
much  in  this  substitution  of  rapid  compression  for  ham^^ 
mering,  as  in  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  support  for 
the  leather,  which,  by  its  elasticity,  makes  it  possible  to 
confine  the  amount  of  pressure  to  any  desired  limits. 
The  support  is^an  anvil,  resting  upon  a  spring  composed 
of  hard  wood,  the  amount  of  resistance  of  which  can 
be  modified  at  pleasure,  by  the  workman,  who,  holding 
the  hide  by  one  hand,  turns  with  the  other  a  screw  which 
exactly  regulates  the  pressure  to  which  any  particular 
part  of  the  leather  may  be  exposed. 

«  The  machine  of  ^rendorf  is  powerful,  and  simpte 
in  all  its  parts.  A  beam  acts  upon  a  lever,  the  fixed 
point  of  which  is  attached  to  a  cast-iron  support,  which 
forms,  the  top  of  a  frame  large  enough  to  receive  a  gi^at 
number  of  hides,  and  having  in  its  middle  an  opening 
through  which  the  piston  which  produces  the  com- 
pression by  means  of  a  lever  about  to  be  described,  slides. 
"  The  compressing  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  hides, 
are  made  of  brass,  are  smooth,  convex,  circular,  and 
have  a  diameter  of  from  SiVth  to  SjVth  inches.  The 
skins  exposed  to  their  action  are  beautifully  smoothed 
and  perfectly  compressed  by  it. 

*VThe  advantages  of  this  process  in  improving  the 
quality  and  appearance  of  leather,  and  its  superior  cheap- 
ness, have  induced  the  council  to  bestow  upon  M.  Beren-  ' 
dorf  a  silver  medal,  and  to  insert  in  their  Bulletin  this  * 
report,  accompanied  by  a  description  and  plate." 

This  machine  is  composed,  1st,  of  a  movable  vertical 
hammer,  which  exerts  pressure  upon  the  hides.    2d.  Of 
16 
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a  fixed  anvil,  upon  which  they  are  placed.    3d.  Of  a 
lever  which  gives  the  impulse  to  the  hammer. 
Fig.  65  exhibits  a  front  view  of  the  machine. 


Fig.  56.  A  plan. 


Fig.  57.   Vertical  and  cross  section,  made  upon  the 
line  A,  6,  in  the  first  figure. 
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The  same  letters  apply  to  all  the  figureg. 
1.  The  wrought^roa  hammer,  A,  ia  fumiBhed,  at  its  in- 
ferior extremity,  ^ith  a  face  Of  bronze,  and  its  cyUodri- 

Fig.  57. 


^ 


cal  shank  or  helve  passes  through  a  vertical  socket  in 
the  large  and  strong  casf-iron  beam  B.  This  latter, 
which  is  represented  in  cross  section  by  Fig.  58  (upon 
the  line  G  D,  Fig.  55),  is  strengthened  by  mouldings, 
and  rests,  by  its  extremities,  upon  two  cast  upright 
columna  C  C,  with  which  it  is  firmly  connected.  The 
'  space  between  these  uprights,  amounting  to  but  78 
inches>  only  admits  half  hides,  although  M.  Berendorf 
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has  also  adopted  afiother  arrangement,  represented  in 
Fig.  69,  which  admits  of  acting  upon  whole  oncfs.  About 
the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  beam  B^  and  near 
the  socket,  is  a  projection  2),  which  supports  the  end  of 
the  lever  that  transmits  its  action  to  the  hammer. 

2.  The  anvil  which  receives  the  leather  to  be  com- 
pressed, is  composed  of  an  iron  cylinder  E,  having  a 
brass  face  a',  like  that  of  the  hammer,  and  between  these 
two  the  leather  is  pressed  when  the  latter  descends. 

The  cylinder  passes  freely  through  the  socket  of  the 
large  cross-piece  jP,  and  rests  upon  an  elastic  support, 
which  allows  it  to  descend  a  little  under  heavy  pressure, 
and  to  rise  again  rapidly.  This  support  consists  of  a 
thick  wooden  plank  (7,  20  inches  square,  fixed  at  its  ends 
to  the  lateral  projections  c,  which  descend  to  the  foot  of 
the  columns  with  which  they  are  connects.  This  piece 
of  wood-work  is  so  large  that  it  ofben  has  to  be  made  of 
two  pieces  bound  together  by  screws  with  nuts  d.  The 
cylinder  does  not  rest  directly  upon  this  wood,  but  upon 
a  steeled  gudgeon,  or  pin.  Fig.  60,  «/.  Thie  gudgeon  or 
pin  is  threaded  for  part  of  its  length,  and  traverses  a 
copper  nut  gr,  sunk  in  a  cast-iron  rim  A,  which  is  let  into 
the  centre  of  the  wooden  support.  By  turning  this  pin 
to  the  right  or  left,  the  cylinder  and  the  anvil-face  «'  are 
made  to  rise  or  fall  along  with  it.  To  effect  this  move- 
ment, the  workman  grasps  a  little  fly  H,  the  axle  of 
which  has  an  endless  screw  which  works  a  toothed-wheel 
7,  mounted  upon  the  gudgeon.  The  fly  is  tunied  more 
or  less,  as  the  thicker  or  thinner  parts  of  the  leather  are 
being  exposed  to  pressure. 

The  leather  placed  between  the  anvil  and  hammer  is 
thus  pressed  to  any  desired  extent,  and,  the  wood  below 
being  elastic,  bends  or  gives  to  some  extent,,  and  again 
rebounds  to  its  original  position. 
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T^e  cast  cross-piece  ^which  guides  the  anvil,  rests  at 
its  two  ends  upon  the  projections  i  ^  of  the  columns  C  Gy 
and  upon  each  side  of  it  is  plaoed  a  table  J^  upon  which 
the  workman  moves  the  hide  in  every  direction,  so  that 
it  may  be  touched  at  all  points  successively.  . 

3.  The  leveV  which  acts  on  the  hammer.  The  head 
of  the  hammer  A  incloses  a  dteel  block,  upon  which  a 
prop  y  pivots,  which  is  of  ovoid  form  and  well-tempered 
steel  (Fig.  57);  and  upon  this  prop. the  large  lever  K^ 
moving  upon  the  axis  h,  Fig.  61,  is  supported.  When 
it  descends,  it  rests  upon  the  prop  j^  which  oscillates  a 
little  upon  its  centre,  and  forces  down  the  hammer  in  a 
vertical  direction,  and;  in  order  that  it  may  rise  again 
with  it,  they  are  connected  together  by  two  iron  bars, 
terminated  by  arms,^  which  are  attached  on  one  side  by 
the  bolt  m,  which  passes  through  the  lever,  and  on  the 
otha:  by  a  similar  bolt  n,  which  goes  through  the  head 
of  the  hammer  (Fig.  57).  The  play  given  to  these 
arms  is  regulated  by  small  compressing  screws  above 
them. 

The  steel  axis  ^,.upon  which  the  lever  moves,  rests 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  projection  2>.  A  steel  ring, 
traversed  by  the  axis  £,  is  adjusted  upon  the  centre  of 
the  lever^head,  and  can  be  easily  replaced  when  worn 
out.  In  order  to  retain  this  axle ,  in  ploce^  it  is  covered 
on  each  side  of  the  lever  by  two  strong  3tays,  the 
branches  of  which  extend  to  the  top  of  the  beam,  as  well 
as  to  the  projection  B^  and  are  kept  in  place  by  strong 
nuts. 

M.  Berendorf  moves  his  machinery  by  a  small  oscillat- 
ing cylinder  eiigine,  the  power  being  transmitted  to.  the 
lever  K  by  the  two  beams  L  X,  joined  together  by  the 
double  crank  M.  The  vapor  enters  the  conical  box  Qy 
from  the  boiler  through  the  pipe  «,  raises  the  piston,  and 
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escapes  by  the  pipe  t.  The  fly  R  turns  the  small  crank 
z,  and  works  the  feeding-pump  /S;  which  is  plunged  in 
the  reservoir  71  •  The  water  is  returned  into  the  boiler 
by  the  tube  a''^  when  the  cock  V  is  open,  and  a  ball-cock 
keeps  up  the  communication  between  a  reservoir  above 
and  the  one  below.  * 

This  machine  works  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  140  revo- 
lutions in  the  minute^  during  which  time  more  than  a 
square  yard  of  surface  is  Compressed  by  it.  In  M.  Beren- 
dorf 's  establishment,  where  a  number  of  machines  are 
constantly  working,  from  70  to  80  half  skins  are  pressed 
by  each  apparatus  in  twelve  hours. 

Berenger  and  Co.  have  three  mill-hammers  at  work, 
at  the  rate  of  100  blowsa  mi9ute9  each  one  turning  out 
fh>m  35  to  40  whole  skins  in  a  day. 

M.  3ei::endorf  has  taken  out  a  patent  of  fifteen  years 
duration,  dating  the  7th  of  October,  1842,  and,  still  later, 
two  additional  ones  of  improvements  upon  this  interest- 
ing machine,  which  is  now  completely  established  in 
favor. 

Cox's  JfctcAm^.-r-A  more  modem  method  of  rendering 
leather  smooth  and  compact,  is  by  passing  it  between 
roUers.  This  mechanical  arrangement,  being  free  from 
tremulous  motions,  and  easily  adjusted  to  any  desired 
rapidity  of  action,  produces  a  uniform  and  powerful 
compression  throughout  the  side  of  leather,  without  any 
liability- of  damaging  it,  as  is  the  case  in  machine  beating. 

Cox  has  invented  a  rolling-mill  in  which  the  roller  is 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  which,  being  suspended, 
oscillates  like  the  balance  of  a  pendulum. 

This  roller,  made  of  copper  or  brass,  5  inches  in 
diameter  and  9  inches  in  length,  is  suspended  by.  its 
axes  in  the  chaped  end  of  an  iron  lever,  6  inches  in 
diameter  and  11  feet  10  inches  loi)g.    The  upper  end  of 
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this  lever,  also  terminatii!ig  in  a  chape,  is  movable  u{k>n 
pivots  attached  to  a  beam  or  block  16  feet  long  and  2 
feet  wide.  This  beam  is  free  at  its  anterior  extremity, 
and  is  so  jointed  at  the  other  as  to  enable  it  to  move 
upward?  and  downwards,  and  it  rests  on  each  side  upon 
two  supports  placed  below  it.'  The  weight  is  in  a  box 
resting  upon  the  body  of  the  lever,  which  is  moved  by 
the  aid  of  a  crank  attached  to  it  at  a  distance  of  rather 
less  than  two  feet  above  the  roller.  The  lever  should 
move  through  a  space  of  3  feet  8  inches,  but  this  can  be 
increased  or  diminished.  The  copper  or  brass  support 
is  hollowed  out,  so  that  the  roller  can  pass  along  its 
whole  extent,  and  reach  all  parts  of  the  leather.  As 
soon  as  the  hide  is  placed  upon  this  support,  the  Ubck 
or  beam  is  made  to  rise,  md  the  whole  weight  bears 
directly  upon  the  leather.  At  the  end  of  its'  course, 
where  the  support  is  flat,  the  roller  is  raised  up  by  the 
beam,  the  weight  is  borne  down  again  upon  the  leather 
when  it  reaches  the  middle,  and  is  again  elevated  by  the 
supports  placed  under  the  beam. 


Fig.  62. 


Fig.  68. 
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Fig.  64. 


Fig.  62  is  a  front  view,  and  Fig.  63  ^  Bide  view,  of  this 
mc^lune.  F,  beam,  movable  at  its  hind  end  by  a  hinge 
C  fixed  in  the  wall,  (Fig.  64),  and  maintained  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  at  the  other  end  by  the  sup- 
ports B  B.  P,  lever  joined  to  the  beam  F  by 
[fcT,  -,  y  the  pivots  S  Sy  and  terminated  by  a  ftrk  M, 
li^**» — '  which  holds  the  roller  jB,  running  over  the 
curve  A.  This  curve  has,  at  either  end,  a 
plane  snrface  E,  where  the  roller  leaves  it  and  is  raised 
up  by  "the  pivots  S.  2>is  the  horizontal  shaft  connected 
with  a  crank  which  moves  the  lever  P,  and  6^  is  a  box 
containing  a  weight  heavy  enough  to  cause  the  neces- 
sary pressure  at  the  moment  when  the  roller  reaches  the 
plane  end  of  the  support. 

WUlse's  lidlling  Table. — This  machine,  somewhat  simi- 
lar in  construction  to  the  preceding,  is  shown  by  the 
accompanying  drawing.  Fig.  65,  made  to  a  scale  of  the 

Fig.  65. 


eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  The  machine  consists  of  a 
spring  pole,  a  lever  i,  to  which  the  head  of  the  vibra- 
tor d  is  attached,  and  which  is  rendered  compound  by  a 
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connection  frith  a  aeoond  lever  c.  This  coiofoination 
acta  through  the  vibrator  d  upon  the  roller  ffy  and  is 
propelled  by  the  foot  working  the  treadle  e  «.  The  bed 
A  la  of  Ugnumvitss  wood*,  and  the  table  i,  upon  which 
the  leather  is  spread  while  being  gradually  drawn  under 
the  roller,  is  8  feet  wide  and  16  long.  The  bed  is  the 
part  upon  which  the  leather  is  rolled,  and  is  firmly  sup- 
ported by  a  heavy  log  .A,  which,  in.  its  turn,  rests  securely 
upon  the  supports  oooo  and  the  sill n of  the  building. 
The  connection  /  with  the  balance-wheel  h  forma  a  crank 
by  which  a  vibrating  motion  is  communicated  to  d.  The 
pulley  m  on  the  same  shaft  is  the  driving  medium,  and 
the  roller  should  move  at  the  rate  of  130  revoluticms  a 
minute. 

Fig.  66  is  a  view  of  the  rollers  A  A,  one  of  which  is 

Kg.  66. 
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represented  as  it  is  retained  in  i^orking  position  by  the 
straps,  B  B,  and  the  other  detached.  A  side  view  of 
the  strap  is  also  given  in  a  separate  figure  B.  The 
wrench  O  is  used  for  turning  the  nuts  E.  The  lips  F  F 
are  oil-holes  for  lubricating  the  journals  of  the  roller. 

The  roller  is  made  of  a  composition  of  copper  and  tin, 
with  a  steel  shaft  penetrating  through  it. 

These  mills  and  appliances  are  made  in  a  creditable 
style  of  art  by  Wiltse  and  Co.,  Catskill,  New  York. 


o 


CHAPTER   XV. 


IMPROVED  PROCESSES. 


Having  treated,  in  detail,  of  the  practices  of  the  art, 
as  well  as  its  chemical  theory,  the  reader  may  now  bo 
considered  sufficiently  conversant  with .  the  subject  to 
detect  and  apply  the  good  points  of  the  so-called  ^^  im- 
proved" processes  which  we  are  about  to  present. 

Seguin,  the  friend  and  colleague  of  the  lamented  La- 
voisier, devoted  himself  particularly  to  the'  improve- 
ment of  the  tanner's  aVt,  by  chemical  experiment  and 
inquiry ;  &nd  was  the  first  to  make  known  the  distinction 
between  gallic  acid  and  tannin,  and  the  property  which 
the  latter  possesses  of  combining  with  various  animal 
substances,  especially  gektine,  forming  with  it  the  un- 
alterable basis  of  leather.  The  determination  of  this 
important  fact  revealed  the  key  to  the  whole  process, 
and  was  the  foundation  of  his  own  researches  and  labors, 
as  well  Bs  of  those  of  all  who  have  since  followed  in  his 
footateps. 


seguin's  process. 


Seguin's  mode  of  proceeding  was  as  follows:  His 
preliminary  processes  were  the  same  as  those  of  others, 
excepting,  according  to  Dessables,  that  he  directed  the 
skins,  after  soaking  and  fleshing,  to  be  rinsed  ih  run- 
ning water,  so  that  all  parts  of  them  should  be  exposed 
to  (iontact  with  it.     He  first  deprived  them  of  hair 
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by  means  of  lime,  and  then  deposited  them  in  tan- 
juice,  with  which  was  mixed  one-five  hundredth,  and 
sometimes  one-thousandth  part  of  sulphuric  acid.  For 
raiding  the^hides,  he  first  used  a  vat  lined  with  a  cement 
containing  a  little  lime,  and  filled  with  water  acidulated 
with  one-fifteen  hundredth  part  of  sulphuric  acid;  but 
this  did  not  answer  the  intended  purpose,  as  the  acid, 
instead  of  mixing  with  the  water,  combined  with  the 
lime.  He  therefore  substituted  wooden  tubs  for  vats, 
filled  them  with  water  charged  with  one  fifteen  hundredth 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  gradually  in- 
creaaed  to  one-thousandth  part,  and  by  this  arrangement 
succeeded,  according  to  the  report  made  by  him  to  the 
committee  of  public  welfare,  in  raising  hides  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  He  asserted,  however,  that  this  operation 
of  raising  was  Hot  essential,  and  that  he  procured  excel- 
lent leather  from  skins  which  had  not  been  submitted  to 
the  treatment. 

He  did  not  stratify  the  skins  in  tan-vats,  but  placed 
^  them  in  vats  filled  with  "  ooze."  For  procuring  this  so- 
lution, a  number  of  tubs  were  placed 'in  a  row,  and  filled 
with  ground  tan.  A  certain  amount  of  water  was  then 
emptied  into  each  tub,  and  filtering  through  the  tan, 
dissolved  out  its  soluble  particles,  and  descending,  ran 
into  receiving  vessels  beneath.  The  liquid  fix>m  the 
first  vat  was  then  thrown  into  the  second  one,  and  so  on 
through  the  range,  until  it  became  saturated.  As  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  available  material  still  remained 
in  the  tubs,  they  w^re  affused  with  fresh  water,  which  by 
a  process  of  displacement,  continued  extracting  the  solu- 
ble mattera  until  the  tan  was  entirely  exhausted. 

Seguin  placed  the  skins^  after  being  taken  from  the 
acid  bath,  in  a  very  weak  infusion  of  tan,  and  there 
allowed  them  to  remain  only  an  hour  or  two  fi>r  the  pur- 
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pose  of  giving  color  to  the  hair  sides.  They  were  then 
taken  out  and  immersed  ijci  a  stronger  solution,  and 
again  and  again  deposited  in  infusions,  increasing  each 
time  in  strength  until  the  tanning  was  entirely  com- 
pleted. 

Oak  Tanning. — A  patent  was  taken  out  in  London,  in 
the  year  1804,  for  a  tanning  process,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  principles  established  by  Seguin.  The  oak 
bark  is  boiled  for  four  hours  in  a  coppier  boiler,  and  when 
the  tan  is  perfectly  exhausted,  the  decoction  is  allowed 
to  flow  oflF  through  tubes  into  the  vats,  where  it  is  cooled. 
The  skins  are  deposited  in  this  after  being  soaked  and 
pl^ssed,  and  if  they  exhaust  the  liquor  before  the  close 
of  the  process,  a  fresh  decoction  is  substituted.  If  it  is 
desired  to  have  the  hair  side  color  whiter  than  ordinary, 
tan  is  mixed  with  the  liquor.  By  this  means  a  great 
amount  of  tannin  is  concentrated  in  a  small  quantity  of 
material,  and  much  less  labor  is  require  than  in  com- 
mon ;  ten  or  twelve  days  producing  as  gre^  an  effect 
as  eight  or  nine  months  of  exposure  by  the  old  method. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  skins  are  not  thoroughly 
tanned  by  it,  and  that  the  leather  is  of  deficient  quality. 
The  great  quantity  of  tannin  presented  to  the  skins,  tans 
their' surfaces  rapidly,  and  prevents  the  entrance  of  the 
liquid  into  the  interior. 

The  patentees  use,  besides  the  ground  oak-bark,  the 
chips  and  sawdust  of  the  wood,  and  ordinary  furze,  and 
recommend  the  employment  of  young'  shoots,  the  roots, 
and  superfluous  branches  of  the  oak,  by  the  use  of  which 
they  say  that  they  procure  a  stronger  decoction  than,  that 
from  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  which  contains  a  thick  mat- 
ter incapable  of  being  separated. 

In  1819,  new  improvements  were  introduced;  The 
trunk,  roots,  branches,  and  leaves  of  oak  being  asserted 
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to  contain  enough  tannin  to  warrant  their  employment 
in  tanning,  were  reduced  to  the  state  of  chips  or  coarse 
powder,  boiled  in  water,  and  used  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— 

For  the  tanning  of  calf  or  other  light  skins,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  the  naiddle  parts  .or  branches  of  the  oak 
in  chips,  is  bdiled  in  a  copper  boiler,  with  fifty-two  gallons 
of  water  until  the  latter  is  reduced  to  thirty-nine  gallons. 
This  liquid  is  decanted,  and  upon  the  residue,  is  poured 
a  second  quantity  of  thirty-nine  gallons  of  water,  which 
is  boiled  away  to  twenty-one  .gallons.  This  decoction  is 
set  aside  and  serves  for  the  first  bath  of  the  calf-iddns 
alter  they  have  been  cleaned  upon  the  horse,  while  the 
^fBt  liquor  is  used  for  the  seccxid  bath. 

To  tan  common. skins,  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  middle 
parts  or  branches  of  oak  in  chips,  seventy-five  pounds  of 
fresh  coarse  tan,  and  twenty-seven  and  a  half  pounds  of 
the  root,  are  boiled  in  sixty-six  gallons  of  water,  until 
the  latter  is  reduced  to  two-thirds.  The  decoction  is 
then  dQci^ted  ofi*  from  the  partially  exhausted  matter, 
and  fifty-two  gallons  more  of  water  are  poured  upon  it 
and  boiled  until  reduced  to  one-hal£  This  liquid  is  used 
as. the  first  bath  for  the  skins,  and  the  one  previously 
obtained  as  the  second ;  and  when  they  have  been  ex- 
posed long  enough  to  both,  enough  fresh  bark  or  tan- 
liquor  to  complete  the  tanning,  is  added;  This  method 
seems  to  be.  very  incomplete  throughout,  and  the  in- 
ventors have  failed  to  make  known  the  proportions  of 
tanning  material  to  the  number  of  skins,  and  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  processes. 

In  these  tannings,  the  skins  were  not  thrown  promis- 
cuously into  the  vats,  but  were  suspended  vertically  at 
intervals  of  about  an  inch  from  each  other,  so  a«  to  pre- 
vent the  aurfaoes  from  touching;  ftnd  to  facilitate  this 
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mode  of  suspension,  they  directed  the  heads  of  the  akins 
to  be  cut  o£f,  and  bands  on  each  side  haying  attached 
to  them  the  legsand  parts  of  the  bellies,  to  be  removed. 
The  bodies  of  the  skins  were  then  to  be  divided  into  pieces 
proportioned  to  the  depth  of  the  vats,  which  pieces  were 
to  be  suspended  in  them,  while  the  other  parts,  being  of 
less  value,  were  thrown  together  into  the  bottom. 

In  tanning  skins  for  uppers,  after  washing  and  fleshipg 
them,  Seguin  directs  that  th^y  be  freed  from  hair  bj 
soaking  in  clear  lime-water,  and  tiien,  without  being 
raiaedy  tanned  in  weak  solutions  of  bark  made  into  a 

■ 

kind  of  ooze.  The  strength  of  these  solutions  was  to  be 
gradually  increased,  but  not  to  the  point  of  complete 
saturation,  as  in  the  case  of  strong  hides.  He  succeeded 
in  this  way  in  tanning  leather  for  uppers  in  three  or  four 
days. 

The  methods  of  tanning  proposed  by  Seguin  are  rapid 
in  the  extreme,  but  they  have  not  been  generally  adopted, 
since  the  leather  made  by  them  is  inferior  to  that  by  the 
old  process,  and  is  less  merchantable.  It  is  possible, . 
that  if  public  business  had  not  drawn  away  the  attention 
of  Seguin  from  his  investigations^  he  might  have  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  complete  revolution  in  the  art  of  tanning. 
As  it  is,  he  has  had  numerous  followers,  many  of  whom, 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  have  patented  and  used  varia- 
tions of  his  process ;  but  the  essential  objection  to  this 
mode  of  operating  still  attaches  to  all  of  them,  tiamely, 
that  the  combination  of  tannin  with  the  gelatine  and 
fibrine  upon  the  surface  of  th$  skins,  takes  place  so 
rapidly,  that  the  superficial  layer  of  leather  thus  formed 
prevents  the  passage  of  the  liquor  into  the  interior  of 
the  hide,  and  consequently  its  perfect  tanning. 

Desmond  ha«  proposed  a  modification  of  Seguin's  pro- 
cess, which  consists  in  soaking  the  skins  until  the  hair 
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^vefi,  in  a  liquor  saturated  with  tanning  principle,  and 
acidulated  with  a  thousandth  part,  hy  measure,,  of  oil  of 
vitriol.  MH^ien  it  is  desired  to  raiBe  the  skins  to  any  ex- 
tent, they  are  immersed  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  in  water 
containing  a  five  hundredth  volume  of  sulphuric  add, 
then  rinsed  in  fresh  water,  and'  worked  on  the  beatn. 
Finally,  they  are  soaked  in  a  weak  ooze,  and  after  some 
hours,  transferred  to  a  stronger  infusion,  and  left  therein 
for  several  days.  This  last  liquor  must  be  replaced  by 
fresh  infusion  as  fast  as  it  loses  its  tanning  power. 

GETLIFFE*S  PROCESS.  . 

'This  method,  patented  in  1,812,  consists  in  having  a 
building  with  two  stories,  in  the  lowei*  of  which  are  the 
vats  and  boilers,  and  in  the  upper,  the  leeieh-tubs  few 
preparing  the  tan-liquor.  The  loft  may  be  arranged  as 
a  drying  apartment* 

Boiling  water  is  raised  by  means  of  a  pump,  from  a  boiler 
below  into  the  reservoir,  and  a  pipe  connecting  the  two 
returns  the  extract  of  tan  to  the  boiler,  from  which  it  is 
distributed  by  means  of  pipes  with  stop-cocks,  into  the 
diflTerent  vats.  These  vats,  are  supported  upon  frame- 
work, and  passing  around  them  are  pipes,  by  means  of 
which  their  contents  are  kept  at  a  uniformly  elevated 
temperature.  Each  vat  also  has  a  stop-cock  in  its  lower 
part,  which  permits  its  contents  to  be  emptied,  when  it  is 
desired. 

The  rough  skins  are  thrown  into  the  vats  \  and  are  said 
to  be  tanned  in  them  in  one  quarter  of  the  usual  time. 

N089iter'3  process. 

This  new  method  was  patented  in  England  in  1844^ 
and  consists  in  depositing  the  skins  in  pits  so  that  thej 
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shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  thcwe  plaeed 
above  them,  and  in  pressing  out  the  exhausted  infusion 
contained  in  them,  b^ore  immersing  them  again  in 
fresh  ooze.  ^ 

1.  The  skins  being  superposed,  in  the  old  method  of 
tanning  in  vats,  those  vhich  are  below  are  so  compressed 
that  the  tan-liquor  penetratra  th<eir  structure  with  dil&- 
culty.  To  avoid  this  objeoUon,  the'  inventor  proposes  to 
deposit  the  skins  in  square  vats,  an.A  to  separate  them  bj 
the  interposition  of  rectangular  firames  with  ledges.  By 
this  means  the  skins  are  perfectly  free  from  contact  with 
each  other  while  in  the  tan-Uquor. 

Fig.  67  represeuts  a  h(»izontal  section  of  the  vat,  and 
a  frame  with  a  akin  stretched  over  it 

Kg.  67. 


Fig.  68  ia  a  vertical  section,  showing  the  frames  in 
stack,  and  the  skins  between  them. 


IT 
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Fig.  69  shows  the  plan  of  the  bottcna  of  the  vat. 

Fig.  69. 


Fig.  70,  plan  of  the  frame. 

Pig.  70. 


a,  a.  Vat,  of  the  ordinary  form ;  6,  h,  wooden  frame, 
with  crosspieoes;  1/  ledges,  for  maintaimng  the  pieces  in 
poaition. 

This  method  of  tanning  is  much  more  expeditious 
than  the  old  way ;  for  although  fewer  skins  can  be  tanned 
by  it  at  one  time,  it  admits  the  working  of  a  greater 
number  in  a  given  time,  and  in  the  same  vat 

The  vat  is  first  filled  with  the  skins  and  frames,  and 
the  tan-liquor  13  then  introduced.  When  this  latter  ia 
exhausted  or  weakened,  it  is  pumped  out  and  replaced 
by  fresh  ooze. 

The  skins  are  deprived  of  exh|iu8l;ed  liquor,  in  many 
establishments,  by  pressure  between  rollers ;  but  as  this 
method  does  not  fully  effect  the  ol^ect,  Noseiter  subjects 
them  to  the  actian  of  a  screw-prese,  which  is  seen  in 
vertical  section  in  Fig.  71,  and  in  the  pltm.  Fig.  72. 
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^This  press  consists  of   a  strong  rectftngular   support 
f^  fixmi.the  four  comers  of  which  arches  spring',  which 


Fig.  71. 


meet  in  the  centre  in  a  square  nut  A,  in  which  the  strong 
screw  %  turns.    The  skins  are  placed  abovte  each  other 


Fig.  72. 
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on  the  table  of  the  frame,  aijd  are  pressed  by  the  plate 
^,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  screw/ which  is  turned  by  the 
lever  I.  The  skins  are  subjected  to  this  pressure  until 
all  their  fluid  contents  are  expelled. 


Fig.  78. 
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lo  place  of  the  ecrew-press,  one  with  an  axle,  Been  in 
Fig.  73  in  Tertical  section,  and  in  Fig-  74  in  plan^  may 
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be  used..  Around  the  axle  m,  the  tjorde  n,  n,  are  rolled, 
which  pass  through  pulleys  in  the  eupporta.  The.  cords 
are  passed  at  their  ends  through  screw-rings  on  the  sides 
of  the  under  surfiwe  of  the  plate  p.  By  turning  the 
axle  with  the  lever  g,_  the  upper  plate  is  made  to  com- 
press the  skins  which  are  placed  below  it. 


OGEHZAD  S  FBOCESS. 

Ogereaa,  one  of  the  most  eminent  tanners  in  Paris, 
proposes  to  lessen  t^e  duration  and  labor  of  the  tanning 
procese,  by  a  methodical  arrangement  of  materials.  He 
places  alternate  layers  of  tan,  and  of  the  skins  which 
.have  been  .properly  prepared  by  the  ordinary  method  of 
separating  the  htur  and  of  raising,  in  a  vat  with  a  per- 
forated false  bottom.  This  vat  being  three-quarters  filled, 
la  then  drenched  with  water  for  the  first  operation,  and 
with  weak  tan-liquor  which  has  been  already  used,  for 
the  succeeding  ones.<  The  liquid  penetrates  the  mass 
slowly,  and  having  moistened  all  the  contents,  passes 
through  the  false  bottcnn  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  it 
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is  carried  up  and  again  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the 
materials  in  the  vat  by  means  of  a  pump. 

The  arrangement  of  Ogereau  consists,  according  to 
Dumas,  of  six  vats,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing 100  domestic  or  120  imported  hides.  The  liquid 
which  percolates  through  the  contents  into  the  reservoir 
below,  is  daily  distributed  over  the  surface  by  pumping,  a 
constant  circulation  of  fluid  being  kept  up,  which  is  thus 
alternately  receiving  ticnnin  frdm  the  bark,  and  render*- 
ing  it  to  the  skins.  Tliis  operation  is  continued  for  a 
month ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  vat  is  emptied,  the 
spent  tan  replaced  by  fresh,  ^d  the  same  process  is  re- 
commenced. A  third  exposure  to  fresh  tan  and  repeated 
filtrations  are  necessary  before  the  i^kins  al*e  properly 
prepared.       -» 

All  the  parts  of  this  prbcess,  including  the  preliminary 
preparation  of  the  skins,  occupy  less  than  four  months^ 
and  the  leather  obtained  by  it  is  equal  in  quality  to 
any  procured  by  the  old  methods.  A  hundred  parts  of 
dry  Buenos  Ayres  hides  gives  one  hundred  and  fifty 
part's  of  leather. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

VAUQUELEN'S  PROCESS. 

.  This  process  consists  in  the  use  of  a  machine  by  means 
of  which  hides  are  deprived  of  hair,  and  rendered,  soft 
aiid  supple  without  the  aid  of  chemical  agents^  ajtid  l^ 
which  they  are  also  fleshed,  and  reduced  to  a  uni- 
form thickness,  thus  saving  much  time  and  labor;  and 
finally  of  a  particular  means  of  tallowing  and  dressing 
them. 

The  hides  are  sOaked  while  still  raw  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  usually  about  forty-eight  iours,  and  are 
then  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fulling  machine,  re- 
presented in  Fig.  75,  for  an  hour.  They  are  thus  made 
pliable  and  ready  for  being  worked. 

They  are  then  placed  in  another  apparatus,  exhibited 
in  Fig.  76  (a  kind  of  churning-vat),  to  the  joint  action 
of  which,  and  of  the  steam  that  is  let  in  to  keep  up  a 
temperature  of  from  104°  to  113°  (Fahrenheit),  they  sre 
exposed  for  some  time.  After  the  completion  of  this 
part  ,of  the  process,  they  are  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel 
and  are  kept  for  twenty-four  hours  under  a  current  of 
tepid  water. 

Great  care  must  be  observed  in  preserving  a  uniform 
temperature  throughout,  and  to  this  end  it  is  necessary 
to  test  the  heat  occasionally  with  a  thermometer  or  the 
hand. 
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No  other  process  is  required  for  dehairing  when  a  small 
number  of  hides  are  operated  upon ;  but  as  economy  of 
time  is  an  important  consideration  ^V^hen  working  upon 
a  large  scale,  Vauquelin  uses  weak  lime-water,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  being  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  hides.  The  hair  will  then  come  of  with  great  ease, 
and  thie  skins  are  carefully  and  thoroughly  fleehed  by 
means  of  a  machine  represented  by  Figs.  77  and  78. 

The  hides,  after  being  fleshed,  are  worked  in  the  fall- 
ing machine  for  a  length  of  time,  varying  according  to 
their  nature,  and- are  then  replaced  in  the  vat  (Fig.  76), 
and  impregnated  during  some  hours  with  a  weak  tan- 
liquor.  They  are  then  taken  out,  piled  up  for  two  hours, 
and  again  deposited  in  an  infusion  stronger  than  the  first 
one,  and  during  the  first  three  days  are  handled  three 
times  daily,  and  after  that  time,  once  a  day.  Every 
forty-eight  hours  they  are  filled  and  treated  for  half  an 
hour  in  the  chuming-vat,  with  the  same  liquor  in  which 
they  are  left  throughout,  until  thoroughly  saturated. 
The  alternate  action  of  the  filling  stocks  and  chum-vat 
softens  and  opens  the  texture  of  the  hides,  and  renders 
them  more  pliable  and  capable  of  absorbing  the  tan- 
liquor,  thus  promoting  economy  of  time  and  money. 

Another  mode  of  preparing  the  skins  is  to  place  them 
in  the  vat  (Fig.  76),  and  to  introduce  steam  into  it,  so  as 
to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  to  from  104®  to 
113°  F.  The  skins  are  kept  in- a  state  of  constant  agi- 
tation and  movement  from  the  bottom  to  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  vessel  hy  the  arms  c,  and  this  churning  ifil 
continued  until  they  are  deprived  of  the  greater  portion 
of  their  hair.  They  are 'then  deposited  in  another  appa- 
ratus (Figs.  79,  80,  and  81),  which  is  moved  by  suitable 
means.  It  consists  of  a  barrel  or  cylinder,  lined*  with  pegs, 
and  revolving  in  a  reservdr  of  water,  the  level  of  which 
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is  about  half  as  high  as  that  of  the  p^gs.  The  skins  are, 
by  this  rotatory  motion  and  fiiction,  deprived  of  their 
hoit^  which  falls  to  the  bottom  and  flows  off  with  the 
water  through  a  metallic  grating.  Afler  this  process,  the 
skina  may  be  shaved  and  fleshed  as  before  described. 

The  method  of  tallowing  the  leather>  as  pi:eBcribed  by 
Vauquelin,  is  as  £j11ows  : — 

Afler  the  skins  have  been  properly  tanned,  their  whole 
suiiace  is  daubed  over  with'  a  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow, 
and  they  are  placed  in  a  peg-lined  cylinder,  or  drum. 
This.drum  being  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  the  pegs  im- 
pinge upon  tl^e  surfaces  of  the  leather,  and  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  tho  grease  will  be  found  to  have  penetrated 
it  so  perfectly  and  uniformly  that  the  surface  will  appear 
quite  dry.     It  is  then  taken  out,  8tret9hed,  and  dri«d. 

Description  of  the  Figures. — Fig.  75.   This  represents 


Fig.  76, 
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the  beating  or  fulling  machine.  A,  B.  Cog-wheels,  giving 
motion  to  the  shaft  0,  and  to  cams  i^n  it,  which  alter- 
nately raise  and  lower  the  hammers  e,  e,  e,  to  which  the 
bar  D  serves  as  a  guide.  A  movable  trough  for  the  skins 
is  seen  below,  c,  c.  Cocks,,which  allow  the  liquid  mat- 
ters contained  In  this  trough  to  escape.  H,  h.  Openings, 
through  which  the  skins  are  introduced  into  the  trough. 
I.  Rack  and  pinion,  by  means  of  which  the  trough  is 
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moved  to  and  fro,  bq  hb  to  bring  all  parts  of  the  skins 
successively  under  the  hammers. 

Fig.  76.  Churning  vat.    This  may  consist  of  an  open 


vessel,  but  a  closed  one  will  enable  the  operator  to  main- 
tain A  more  uniform  temperature:  a.  Vat,  closed  by  itfe 
lid.  B.  Shaft,  oarrytng  the  cams  or  arms  c,  c.  ti,  d. 
Tubes,  through  which  cold  and  hot  water,  the  tanning 
licLuor,  and  steam  are  introduced,  b.  Ladder,  by  which 
the  workman  descends  und  reguUtes  the  cocks,  f,  f. 
Ground  level. '  G,  g.  Water  level  in.  the  vat  h.  Door, 
which  closes  the'  opening  iji  the  vat.  a.  Toothed  wheel, 
communicating  its  movement  to  the  wheel  h,  and  the 
shaft.  The  arms  of  the  shaft  ate  strfught,  but  may  be 
made  of  various  shapes. 

Figs.  77  and  78.  These  figures  represent  the  machine 


Fig.  78. 
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for  fleshing  and  paring  the  hides  afjter  they  have  been 
properly  soaked  and  softened. 

It  is  composed  of  two  cylinders,  A  and  B,  of  copper,  or 
other  suitable  metal,  mounted  upon  a  framework  c,  c, 
and  foririing  a  kind  .of  cylindrical  press.  The  upper  one 
can  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  means  of  screws  d,  d,  in 
the  upper  crosspiece  of  the  fri^me^  which  act  both  upon 
the  fixed  supports  h,  h,  and  upcm  the  asides  of  the  frame. 
Upon  this  crosspiece,  it  shaft  with  a  small  fly-wheel  i, 
works  the  endles3  screws  f,  t,  which  turn  the  cog-wheels 
E,  E,  by  means  of  which  the  screws  d,  d,  are  turned  in 
either  direction.  These  screws  ,carry,  just  below  the 
wheel  F,  two  shoulders  or  collars  upon  which  the  bar  k 
is  supported,  and  at  the  extremities  of  this  bar,  two  de- 
scending cushions  L  are  attached^  which  support  the  shaft 
of  the  cylinder  A,  and  which  are  elevated  or  lowered 'by 
the  bar,  in  aQcordance  with  the  i^ovement  of  the  screw 
D.  At  the  two  extremities  of  the  cylinders  are  cog7wheels 
of  different  diameters,  M,  N,  mJ,  n'.  Those  on  the  shaft 
of  the  lower  cylinder  b,  are  so  attached  to  it^  that  it 
shares  in  their  movement,  while  th^y  are  movable  upon 
it,  and  can  be  slid  to  the  right  or  left  by  two  forks  Q,  Q, 
fastened  to  the  bar  p'",  which  passes  across  the  frame- 
work. The  wheels  ^m,  m',  are  geared  with  each  other 
when  the  cylinders  are  a  .certain  distance  apart,  and 
those  at  N,  n',  engage  in  turn,  when  the  cylinders  are 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  so  that  the  cylinders 
turn  simultaneously  in  either  of  these  positions.  At  the 
extremities  of  the.  cylinders,  there  is  a  system  of  pulleys 
which  communicate  the  motion  to  the  machine  by  means 
of  straps. 

Upon  the  interior  and  posterior  faces  of  the  machine, 
two  knives  P,  p',  are  fixed,  which  turn  upon  cushions 
supported  by  the  pieces  q,  j',  seen  on  the  frame.     The 
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knife  p,  lias  a  cutting-blade,  which  is  retained  in  place 
and  adjusted  by  means  of  screws,  but  the  knife  P'  is  dulL 

The  skin,  placed  i^pon  the  upper  cylinder,  is  drawn  in, 
compressed,  and  stretched  out  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  between  the  two  rollers.  The  wheels  M,  H',  are 
then  put  in  gear,  and  the  knife  p*  is  made  to  pass  over 
the  skin  by  pressing  it  against  the  upper  roller  by  means 
of  a  movable  piece  with  two  handles.  The  skin  being 
now  pressed  between  the  rollers  and  gr^ually  advancing 
through  them,  the  cutting  blade  which  is  parallel  to  the, 
surface  of  tlie  cylinder  is  put  in  action,  and,  like  the 
ordinary  fleshiug-knife,  it  removes  all  the  projections  from 
the  fleah  side,  and  equalizes  the  thickness  of  the.  skin. 

Figs.  79,  80,  and  81.  These  figures  represent  the  re- 
rig.  70.  Fig.  80.  >         Hg.  81. 


yolving  cylinder  or. drum,  for  depriving  the  skins  of  hair, 
which  has.  already  been  partly  described. 

A.  Exterior  of  the  drum;  B,  B,  shaft  of  cylinder;  c, 
cylinder;  D,  crossbars, forming  the  framework;  e^f, sepa- 
rate pieces  of  the  set  of  crossbars;  6,  a,  internal  eurface 
of  the  cylinder;  H,  wooden  projectipnSj^xed  upon  this 
surface ;  i,  metallic  pUte,  closing  the  surface-of  the  cylin- 
der ;  L,  door,  closing  the  aperture ;  M,  M,  tubes,  through 
which  water,  tahning  lic[uor,  and  steam  are  introduced 
into  the  cyUnder ;  o,  ladder,  for  the  workman  who  attends 
to  the  stopcocks,  to  descend;  p,  level  Qf  liquid  in  the 
cylinder;  b,  h,  cog-wheels,  CMmnunicating  motion  to  the 
cylinder. 
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Figs.  82,  83,  and  84.    l^hese  figures  exhibit  different 


Fig.  82. 


Fig.'S8. 


Fig.  84. 
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means  of  keeping  the  sku^  pressed  upon  the  table  when 
they  are  subjected  to  processes  of  paring  hy  hand. 

ay  a.  Clamp  or  press  for  maintaining  the  skin  in  place ; 
6,  6,  the  table ;  c,  c,  a  vertical  bar  sliding  in  a  groove ;  rf, 
the  lever  which  acts  upon  the  press ;  ?,  a  catch  which 
stops  the  lever  d;  /,  weight  at  the  end  of  the  lever;  g, 
another  lever  by  means  of  which  the  press  is  raised,  as 
has  been  before  explained. 

Fig.  85  represents ,  the  pres^^  commonly  used  in  this 

mode  of  preparing  leather. 

The  committee  on  cheitiical  arts  of 
the  SocUtS  d! Encaaragementy  reported,  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  Society,  most  favor- 
ably upon  the  processes  of  Vauquelin- 
They  believe  that  the  expense  of  the 
various  methods  used  by  him  does  not  exceed  that  of 
those  ordinarily  Employed,  while  a  gres^t  gain  is  secured 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  process,  and  the  smaller  quantity 
of  tan  required  by  it.. 

Hides  which  are  difficult  to  treat  in  the  ordinary 
mode,  are  tanned  and  prepared  by  this  one  as  easily  as 
any  others.  They  gain  instead  of  losing  weight  in  the 
various  currying  operations,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  and  of  numerous  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  the  article,  they  exhibit  all  the  evidences  of  being 
equal  or  superior  to  the  very  best  leather. 


Fig.  85. 
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The  same  committee  again  reported  to  the  Society,  in 
1844,  in  the  following  manner: — 

"At  the  meeting  of  your  Society,  on  the  11th  day  of 
August,  1841,  a  gold  medal  was  voted  to  M.  Vauquelin, 
for  Ws  new  tanning  processes.  Since  that  time  he  has 
succeeded  in  overcoming  difficulties  which  seemed  to  be 
insuperable,  and  in  order  to  convince  you  of  the  rapidity 
and  ej^cellence  of  his  paethods,  we  present  you  with  the 
results  of  the  experience  we  have  had  of  ther^. 

**  Your  committee,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1844,  marked, 
at  the  establishment  of  Vauquelin,  one  hundred  calf-skins, 
the-.total  weight  of  which  amounted  to  30^  pounds ;  three 
cow-hides,  weighing. together  15  pounds^  7  oz.;  and  upon 
the  15th  of  January,  1844,  two  horse-hides.  These 
skins  were  found  by  them  to  be  perfectly  tanned,  the 
calf-skins  upon  the  18th  of  March,  the  cow-skins  upon 
the  4  th  of  April,  and  the  hors^-ludes  upon  the  12th  of 
April  of  the.  same  year.  One  of  the  cJalf-skins  hinting 
been  reserved  by  then^  for  special  purposes,  the  ninety- 
nine  remaining  ones  were  found  to  weigh  375  pounds, 
and  the  cow-skins  to  weigh  19  lbs.  13  oz.  The  weights 
of  the  skins,  when  tanned  and  curried^  compared  with 
those  found  before  the  tanning,  indicated  thai' the  former 
had  suffered  a  slight  loss,  and  that  th^  latter  had  gained 
about  27  per  cent. 

"  Thus  the  calf-skins  were  tanned  perfectly  in  siicty- 
eight  days,  the  cow^kins  in  eighty  days,  and  the  horse- 
hides  in  eighty-seven  days ;  while,  if  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  ordinary  processes,  flrom  twelve  to  fifteen' 
months,  or  even  more  would  have  been  required.  These 
results  show  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  the  process ;  and 
the  s^Lins  themselves  can  be  seen  at  th«  Exposition  of 
Products  of  Industry,  where  all  qm  convince  themselves 
of  their  thorough  tanning  and  excellent  quality^" 
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An  oflScer  of  the  French  army,  Col.  ChomprS,  gives 
the  jfoUowing  notes  of  his  experience  in  the  use  of  Yau- 
quelin's  leather : — 

"1.  A  piece  of  calf-skin,  forming  a  patch  on  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  which  were  ridden  in  by  a  dragoon  every  day 
for  eight  months^  was  found  at  the  end  of  that  time  in 
a  perfect  state,  and  as  pliable  as  at  first. 
.  "AnotDer  piece  t«ated  in  the  «me  «.y  for  four 
n^onth,s,%md  exposed  to  constant  friction,  was  equally 
uninjured. 

"  2.  A  number  of  pairs  of  calf-skin  bootlegs  wore 
exceedingly  well,  preserving  their  firmness  and  pliability 
without  any  unusual  care  being'  used  for,  their  preserva- 
tion^ 

'*  A  pair  of  boots  with  ordinary  tops,-  and  with  soles 
made  of  the  tail  part  of  the  horae-hides,  waa  worn  by  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  who  generally  t^ears  out  a 
i^umber  of  shoes.  These  are  now  in  a  perfect  state,  and^ 
according  to  his  account,  have  lasted  as  long  as  two 
pair  of  ordinary  soles. 

"  Five  other  pairs  of  soles  of  shoes  given  to  lancers, 
who  wear  out  a  great  many  in  service,  are  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation. 

"  3.  The  blackened  leather,  used  for  belts,  girths,  and 
stirrup  straps,  has  also  worn  well. 

"  The  conclusions  of  the  report  of  the  administrative 
council  of  the  regiment  are,  that  the  leather  submitted 
to  and  tried  *by  them,  was  superior  to  any  which  had 
before  come  undex  their  notice." 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

ACCELERATING  PEXXJESSES. 

Numerous  processes  have  been  devised  for  shortening 
the  time  of  tanning.  Their  relative  merits  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  experience  of  the  tanner;  and  we  there- 
fore present .  dett^iled  descriptions  of  {hose  which  are 
seemingly  worthy  of  notice.  As  a  general  rule,  the  gain 
in  time  is  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  leather. 

BEBENGEE  AND  STERLIKGUE'S  PfiOGESS. 

This  process,  patented  in  1842,  obviates  the  inconve- 
niences attending  the  old  methods  of  tanning,  particu- 
larly in  the  separation  of  hair  from  the  skins.  Its  object 
is  to  reduce  the  time  occupied  in  tanning,  ofteii  amount- 
ing to  sixteen  monthi^,  within  ttie  reasonable  limits  pf 
from  four  to  five  months,  thus'  avoiding  the  extreme  of 
allowing  too  short  a  duration  for  a  process  which,  to  he 
successful,  must  be  more  or  less  gradual  and  prolonged. 

When  skin3  are  deposited  in  the  vats,  with  water  and 
layers  of  tan  in  the  ordinary  quantities,  the  infusion 
formed  is  usually  found  to.  indicate  25  degrees  of  the  hy- 
drometer. In  proportion  a«  the  combination  between 
the  gelatine  and  tannin  progresses,  the  strength  of  the 
liquid  diminishes,  until  after  four  months  of  contact,  the 
hydrometer  stands  at  about  8  degrees.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  the  skins  are  deposited  in  fresh  vats,  and  this 
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change  is  repeated  a  third  and  often  a  fourth  time,  at 
every  interval  of  fimr  months,  the  hydrometer  sinking 
successively  each  time,  fix>m  25  degrees  to  ahout  10, 12, 
and  15.  Thus,  the  introduction  of  tannin  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  skins,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
difficult  and  slow,  owing  to  the  increased  obstacles  to  the 
penetration  into  the  tanned  surfaces.  The  knowledge 
of  these  facts  induced  the  inventors  to  devise  means  of 
tanning  which  should,  unlike  those  ordinarily  used,  keep 
the  skins  in  contact  with  infusions  gradually  and  con- 
stantly increasing  ini^tead  of  diminishing  in  strength. 
For  this  purpose  they  placed  a  wooden  cylinder  in  the 
vats,  through  which  the  infusion  could  be  removed  by 
pumps  and  replaced  by  fresh  and  stronger  liquid  when 
necessary.  They  succeeded,  by  these  means,  in  tanning 
in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  in  avoiding  the  re- 
newal of  the  contents  of  the  vats;  but  the  proceeding 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  perfected  to  give  it  the  necessary 
precision  and  certainty. 

Eighty  tubs-full  of  water  are  required  to  moisten  a 
freshly  filled  pit,  the  tan  absorbing  much  the  largest 
portion  of  it,  but  only  about  ten  tubs  of  infusion  can'  be 
pumped  out  unless  the  pit  is  pressed  and  drained,  which 
injures  the  hides  and  alters  their  restive  position,  so  as 
to  diminish  the  value  of  the  leather.  In  fact,  the  simple 
withdrawal  of  the  amount  of  fluid  above  stated,  leaves 
the  surface  of  the  pit  sunken  and  disordered. 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  Berenger  and  Sterlingue 
attempted  successfully,  and  with  good  results,  to  remove 
the  old  infusion  from  the  pits,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  exactly  replaced  by  the  introduction  of  fresh  and 
stronger  liquid;  but  the  mode  adopted  by  ihem  was 
deficient  in  regularity  and  certainty,  and  it-  btefone 
necessary  to  devise  better  means  for  the  attainment  of 
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their  object.  For  this  purpose,  they  provided  a  row- of 
vats  with  wooden  cylinders,  whid^'were  connected  above 
at  a  depth  of  six  inches  below  the  Borface  of  the  pits,  by 
means  of  a  pipe  passii^  from  one  to  another,  and  which 
communicated  below,  by  means  of  a  perforated  tube, 
with  the  open  space  of  a  false  bottom  in  the  pit.  By 
means  of  this  arrangement,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
open  a  cock  of  fresh  water  into  the  weakest  pit,  to  enable 
the  fluid,  which  had  no  other  means  of  escape  when 
this  was  filled,  to  traverse  the  whole  range  of  pits,  filling 
each  one,  from  the  weakest  to  the  strongest,  in  succession, 
before  it  was  possible  for  any  of  it  to  enter  the  next  one. 
We  will  now  suppose  a  series  of  eight  pits  to  be  thus 
arranged,  each  one  provided  with  its  cylinder,  opening  by 
a  perforated  tube  into  the  false  bottom,  and  connecting 
with  the  cylinder  of  the  next  pit  at  a  depth  of  six  inches 
below  the  surface.  Hides  are  then  stratified  with  tan 
in  the  end  pit,  and  water  is  poured  into  it  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Afler  frqm  fifteeii  to  twenty-one  days,  a  second 
pit  next  to  the  first  is  filled  with  the  dry  tan  and  skins, 
and  since  80  tubs-full  of  water  were  required  for  the 
saturation  of  the  first  one,  the  same  quantity  of  a  stronger 
infusion,  properly  graduated,  is  poured  into  the  first  pit, 
and  this  liquid  descending,  drives  before  it  and  takes  the 
place  of  that  originally  contained  in  it,  which  has  then 
no  other  means  of  escape  than  to  pass  out  into  the  second 
pit  through  the  communicating  pipe,  in  quantities  exactly 
proportioned  to  those  which  enter  the  first  one.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  days  after  this  operation,  it  is  repeated  in  the 
same  way ,  a  stronger  infusion  being  introduced  into  the 
first  pit  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  third  one  with  the 
liquid  contents  of  the  second,  and  the  second  with  those 
of  the  first.  The  same  proceeding  is  repeated  at  the  same 
intervals  Hn^iil  the  eighth  and  last  pit  is  filled. 
18 
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The  commanicadng  |ritpe  is  then  closed^  the  infusion 
is  pumped  from  the  Arrt  pit»  and  the  leather  taken  out 
to  dry,  a  fresh  ropply  of  hides  and  of  tan  being  deposited 
in  this^  whidi  has  now  heoome  the  eighth  pit  of  the  series. 
The  one  which  was  befine  second,  being  now  first,  is  to 
be  supplied  with  80  tubs-full  of  strong  infusion. 

Thus,  by  this  process,  one  application  of  tan  is  iJone 
required,  the  pits  are  not  changed  until  the  leather  is 
finally  removed  from  them,  and  a  great  economy  of  time 
and  labor  is  secured.  Its  duration  is  generally  from  four 
to  six  months. 

Four  months'  exposure  in  -eight  pits  is  sufficient,  if  the 
strong  infusion  is  added  every  fifteen  days,  but  if  the 
operation  seems  to  be  progressing  too  rapidly,  the  inter- 
val may  be  lengthened  to  three  weeks  or  a  month,  in 
which  case,  from  six  to  eight  months  will  be  occupied. 
The  number  of  pits  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
will.  One  hundred  and  twenty  pits  could  even,  were,  it 
desirable,  be  placed  in  connection  with  each  other,  which 
would  require,  after  the  perfection  of  the  leather  in  one 
of  them',  that  one  pit  should  be  daily  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents, and  refilled  with  fresh  skins  and  tan,  80  tubs^full 
of  strong  infusioii  being  at  the  same  time  poured  into 
the  oldest  one. 

The  infusion  for  watering  the  pit&  is  prepared,  or 
rather  renovated,  in  the  following  manner : — 

As  the  leather  is  taken  out  to  dry,  the  infusion  from 
the  same  pit  is  transferred  to  a  set  of  vats  which  are 
especially  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  which  are  like 
those  used  to  furnish  the  liquor  for  tan  baths. 

These  infusions  are  lixiviated  as  above  described,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  tan  is  mixed  with  them 
to  give  the  requisite  strength.  Thus,  if  the  liquid  be 
only  at  30  degrees  of  strength,  and  is  leqaired  to  xeaoh 
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60  degreCH,  it  is  placed  in  a  large,  raised  reeen'oir,  which 
conaects  with  a  trough.  This  trough  comuiunicates  by 
means  of  a  tube  with  a  second,  a  third,  and  a  fourth 
trough  below  each  other,  all  of  which  have  pipes  running 
longitudinally  along  their  bottoms.  Steam  is  now  passed 
along  these  tubes  so  as  to  heai  the  infusion  which  pasflee 
Buccesflively  through  the  troughs,  and  to  concentrate  it 
to  any  desired  point,  so  as  to  increase  its  strength  and 
deprive  it  of  the'  fatty  matter  and  gallic  acid  which  it 
may  have  acquired  in  its  passage  through  the  pits.  It 
is  finally  let  off  by  a  stopcock  into  a  reservoir  below, 
where  it  coola,  and  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  poured  into 
the  pita.  > 

The  same  system  of  continuous  tanning  is  applied  by 
the  authors  to  baths  of  tan-liquor.  The  skins  are  not, 
however,  'daily  transferred  irom  the  vat  containing  the 
weaker  liquor  to  that  of  the  stronger,  as  in  the  ordinary 
method,  but  are  placed,  upon  horizontal  shelves  adapted 
to  each  vat,  and  are  Hot  taken  out  until  ready  for  the 
tanyard;  the  liquor  itself  being  passed  from  vat  to  vat^ 
as  in  the  pita.  In  the  same  way  It  may  be  made  to  re- 
[^ace  the  old  system  of  tanning  the  skins  by  floating 
them  in  tan  and  water.  In  that  process,  the  skins,  in- 
fusion, and  tan,  are  all  thrown  together  into  the  vats, 
and,  after  a  time,  the  skins  are  taken  out,  the  infusion  is 
drained  off  from  the  tan,  and  replaced  ia  the  siune  vats 
with  the  akina  and  fcmh  bark,  the  operation  pf  change 
being  frequently  repeated  until  complete  tanning  is 
effected.  By  the  present  mode,  these  repeated  removals 
are  not  necessary,  it  being  sufBcient  to  introduce  fresh 
liquor  into  the  oldest  vat  of  the  series,  and  to  keep  it 
constantly  fnll,  so  that  the  others,  will  be  filled  in  suc- 
cession.    The  tanning  will  be  more  complete,  regular. 


rapid,  and  economioal;  all  the  labor  necessary  in  the 
other  proceaa  being  flftred. 


■ 


Figs.  80  and  87.    Apparatus,  for  giving  the  baths  to 
hid^;  1,  2f  B,  4,  6,  6,  7,  square  yats,  forming  a  series. 


a.  Skins  h,  placed  from  head  to  tail,  across  horizontal 
crosspieces  /,  and  resting  upon  them  without  touching 
each  ottier. 

b.  Ibchibits  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  with  the  false  bottom 
taken  out;  and  c  shows  the  latter  in  place. 

d.  Tubes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  pita,  pierced  with  holes 
to  receive  the  infusion.  Their  vertical  parts,  e,  are  not 
pierced,  but  conduct  the  fluid  upwards  from  the  bottom 
of  one  vat  to  the  top  of  the  next  one.  Their  upper  ex- 
tremities turn  horizontally  into  the  adjoining  pite,  so  that 
that  they  cannot  communicate  excepting  through  these 
tubes. 

g.  Horizontal  tube,  connecting  vat  No.  7,  mth  N«»  * 


Ab  all  tiie  yats  commanicate,  lipid  pouied  into  one, 
readily  pastes  through  all. 

t.  Cock,  to  prevent  conneclidSB^  tntfreen  Noa.  1  and  7, 
when  it  is  not  deaired. 

k.  False  bottom. 

I.  Arrows,  indicating  the  direction  of  the  motion  of 
infusion  from  7  to  6,  etc. 

Figs.  88  and  89.  Series  of  pits.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  pita, 
forming  a  series. 


a.  Skins-  deposited  in  pit,  fdtematmg  vi^  bed^  of 
tan. 

b.  View,  or  plan  of  pits,  with  the  &l8e  bottoms  re- 

■Kg.M. 


moved,  and  showing  f2,  tubes  curved  and  pierced  with 
holes  in  this  part  alone;  the  vertical  portion  of  the 
tube  passing  up  and  turning  over  under  the  surface,  into 
the  next  pit. 

a  Flan  of  pits  with  the  fahse  bottoms  in  place,  above 
tlutabei. 
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».  Arrow,  showing  the  moyement  of  fluid  from  one 
pit  to  another. 

h,  Bungs,  or  stoppers,  used  when  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  fluid. 

I.  False  bottoms,  cullendered. 


Fig.  90. 
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Figs.  90  and  91.  Apparatus  for  regenerating  old  tan- 
Uquor,  and  concentrating  it  to  the  desired  strength. 

Fig.  91. 


a,  6,  c,  d.  Troughs,  placed  one  above  the  other,  so  that 
the  infusion  in  a  runs  down  into  6,  into  c,  and  into  c?, 
through  the  tubes  hyJcfy  A",  A/",  with  thie  stopcocks,  o,  o', 
o'^,  o'  . 

At  the  bottom  of  each  trough  is  a  serpentine  tube  m, 
extending  over  the  whole  surface,  as  seen  in  the  plan. 
The  vapor  enters  each  tube  upon  opening  the  stopcocks 
«,  «',  «",  «'",  in  the  tube  7. 
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e.  Beservoir,  ia  which  the  liquor  to  be  purified  is  first 
placed.  It  escapes  from  this  tbnqgh  the  tube  g^  into 
the  first  trough.'  When,  this  ia  fitU,  the  fluid  still  run- 
ning from  the  reservwr,  the  cock  o  is  opened,  and  the ' 
warm  and  already  partly  concentrated  fluid  runs  into 
reservoir.  6,  and  so  on  successively,  until  the  eoncentrated 
liquor  passes  through  the  cock  o""  into  a  trough  in  which 
it  is  allowed  to  cool. 

/.  Escape-pipe,  conducting,  the  condensed  water  and 
waste  vapor  into  the  open  air. 

p.  Pipe,  for  the  entrance  of  steam. 

The  drawings  represent  only  six  and  seven  elements 
of  the  series  of  pits  and  vats,  while  reference  haa  been 
had  in  the  text  to  eight. 


This  process,  patented  in  1844,  consists  in  depositing 
the  skins  in  a  horizontal  wooden  cyhnder,  which  is  made 
to  revolve  slowly,  under  the  siiriace  of  hot  tan-liquor,  so 
as  to  insure  constant  agitation  of  the  hi4£8  and  skins, 
and  perfect  exclusion  of  air. 

Fig.  92  represents  a  transverse  vertical  section  of  the 
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apparatus,  as  placed  in  the  vat :  a,  wooden  drum,  12  feet 
long  and  7  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  ridges,  and  divided 
ibto  four  compartments  by  the  partitions  i,  b,  which  are 
composed  of  wooden  staves,  or  bars  with  open  spaces 
between  them.  Hot  ooze,  and  some  of  the  tanning  map 
terial  are  then  introduced  with  the  prepared  hides 
through  a  water-tight  door  c.  The  vat  should  be  deep 
enough  to  admit  the  submersion  of  the  whole  cylinder, 
which  is  to  be  kept  in  uninterrupted  motion,  at  the  rate 
of  six  or  seven  revolutions  per  minute ;  and  for  this  pup- 
pose  its  axle  d,  resting  upon  upright  supports,  is  turned. 

.This  is  really  an  accelerating  process,  for  the  use  of 
hot  ooze,  and  the  continuous  contact  of  the  skins  with 
the  tan-liquor,  shorten  the  time  for  complete  tanning  to 
two  weeks.  Moreover,  it  p'ermits  the  use  of  divi-divi, 
catechu,  and  other  readily  oxidizable  tanning  materials, 
which,  when  used  in  open  vats,  color  the  leather  and 
render  it  unsalable.  The  access  of  air  in  this  process 
being  limited,  this  disadvantage  is  avoided. 

The  ooze  spends  its  force  very  rapidly,  and  must  be 
replaced  by  fresh  hot  liquor  as  fast  as  it  becomes  ex- 
hausted. 

TANNING  BY  MECHANICAL  PRESSURE. 

This  ingenious  method,  proposed  by  Spilsbury,  although 
attended  by  good  results,  has  not  been  as  successful  as 
was  originally  anticipated. 

The  inventor  proposes  to  avoid,  by  his  new  arrange- 
ments, the  deficiencies  of  the  ordinary  processes,  in  which 
skins,  impregnated  with  water,  are  exposed,  under  very 
unfavorable  circumstances,  to  weak  tnn  infusions. 

The  hides,  after  being  carefully  depilated,  and  pre- 
pared, and  having  all  the  holes  sewed  up,  so  as  to  render 
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them  water-tight^,  are  tightly  stretched,  by  means  of 
dampS;  upon  rectangular  wooden  frames. 

The  frame,  on  which  the  hide  is  stretched,  is  exactly 
overlaid  by  another  similar  frame,  which  is  to  be  screwed 
down  fik)  as  to  confine  the  edges,  and  make  thenv  water- 
tight. Another  hide  is  stretched,  as  before,  over  the 
upper  ledges  of  this  second  frame,  and  a  third  &ame 
screwed  down  upon  it,  aa  in  the  first  instance,  and  the' 
whole  three  securely  bolted  together  by  means  of  clamps, 
so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  water-tight  vat.  •  The  frames 
are  then  set  upright,  and  the^KXse  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  space  intervening  between  the  two  skins,  through  a 
pipe  leading  into  it  from  a  reservoir  above.  A  hydrock 
tatic  pressure  is  thus  maintained,  and  the  liquid  column 
forces  the  ooze  .through  the  structure  of  the  hides  by 
slow  infiltration,  and  thus  brings  all  parts  in  direct  con-^ 
tact  with  tannin.   •  • 

There  must  be  a  stopcock  in  the  bottom  of  the  vat 
to  dlow  the  escape  of  confined  air  as  the  ooze  enters,  and 
the  exit  of  the  spent  liquor  at  the  completion-of  the 
tanning;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  close  it  when  the 
vats  are  full  of  liquid,  and  in  operation.  There  must 
also  be  a  stopcock  in  the  pipe  leading  from  the  reservoir 
to  the  vat^  so  as  to  shut  off  the  communication  when  th^ 
process  is  finished. 

Th^  exhausted  liquor  is  let  off  through  the  stopcock, 
and  replaced  by  fresh,  and  as  soon  as  the  skins  are  com- 
pletely tanned,  the  frames  are  taken  apart,  the  edges  of 
the  hides  pared  off,  and  the  leather  dressed  in  th6  usual 
manner.  The  process  is  rapid,  but  its  duration  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  amount  of  pressure,  the  streng^  of 
infusion  used,  and  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  skills. 
The  necessity  of  clipping  and  sewing  the  skins  causes 
more  or  less  loss  of  material. 
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The  above  process  has  been  improved  by  two  modifica- 
tions,  one  of  Wm.  Drake^  and  the  other  of  Mr.  Chaplin : 
Drake's  process  consists  in  giving  the  hides,  prepared  as 
usual,  an  incipient  tanning  by  immersion  in  a  weak  pose. 
After  the  necessary  handling,  they  are  taken  out  and 
sewed  together  at  the  edges,  grain  side  within^  in  pain 
so  as  to  form  water-tight  bags,  with  small  holes  at  the 
ends,  for  the  admission  of  the  tan-liquor.  The  bags  ate 
then  suspended,  by  means  of  loops,  between  two  upright 
wooden  racks,  to  prevent  bulging  when  fulL.  The  cold 
ooze  is  then  introduced  through  a  funnel,  and -by  keeping 
the  bag  distended,  creates  a  pressure,  which  causes  the 
liquid  to  infiltrate  through  the  skin. 

The  fluid,  passing  through  is  received  in  a  vessel  be- 
neath, and  returned,  as  it  accumulates,  to  the  sack.^  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  operation,  when  the  skins  become 
firm  and  hard,  the  temperature  of  the  room,  previously 
well  ventilated,  is  raised  from  68°  to  149*^  F.,  and  this 
temperature  is  maintained  until  they  begin  to  darken  in 
places,  and  the  liquid  ceases  to  lose  strength,  when  they 
are  taken  down,  are  emptied  of  their  contents,  and  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  manner. 

The  elevation  of  temperature,  by  causing  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  liquid  on  the  external  surfaces  of  the  skins, 
promotes  the  infiltration  of  the  ooze.  To  prevent  indenta- 
tions, by  prolonged  contact  with  the  wooden  bars,  the 
position  of  the  bags  should  be  occasionally  shifted.  By 
this  process  it  is  said  that  a  skin  can  be  as  well  tanned 
in  ten  days,  as  it  can  be  by  the  old  one  in  ten  months ; 
but  as  to  the  quality  and  durability  of  the  leather,  we 
cannot  speak  definitely,  except  as  to  its  appearance, 
which  is  very  favorable. 

Mr.  Chaplin  proposes  to  lay  the  bags  in  an  inclined 
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position,  and  to  turn  them  frequently,  so  as  to  equalize 
the  tanning  of  the  hides. 

Another  modem  improvement,  consists  in  combining 
the  infiltration  process  with  the  old  Danish  method :  that 
iS)  the  bags  filled  with  ooze,  are,  during  the  action  of  the 
hydrostatic  pressure,  to  ke  kept  immersed  in  the  tan-vat. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  infiltration  process,  is  the 
unequal  permeability  of  the  hides,  as  some  portions  im- 
bibe the  ooze  liquor  more  readily  than  others.  The  pro- 
longed distension  of  the  hides  is  also  liable  to  weaken 
their  structure,  and  consequently  depreciate  the  quality 
of  the  leather.  The  precaution  of  modifying  the  inter- 
nal pressure,  by  suspending  the  ba^  between  wooden 
supports,  only  partially  remedies  the  defect ;  for  the  por- 
tions protruding  between  the  spaces  are  still  liable  to 
injury  from  unequal  pressure.  The  laying  of  the  ba^ 
in  an  inclined  position,  and  turning  them  frequently^  is 
an  improvement  upon  the  old  proce^,  but  does  not  in- 
sure uniformity.  . 

John  Cox,  of  London  {Uef.  PdL  Invent.  1845),  pro- 
poses to  equalize  the  distension  by  suspending  the  bags 
in  a  coarse  canvas  casing,  instead  of  wooden  racks.  The 
porous  texture  of  this  material  will  allow  the  easy  pas- 
sage of  the  infiltrating  liquor,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
by  its  ready  adaptation  to  the  surface  of  the  bags,  it 
sustains  them  firmly,  and  with  a  uniform  pressure. 

The  advantage  of  Spilsbury's  process,  arising  from 
the  unequal  permeability  of  the  hides,  is  said  to  be 
obviated,  by  an  improvement  made  by  J.  F.  Rnowlis; 
which  is  as  follows : — 

The  hides  are  suspended  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  of  capar 
city  somewhat  lai^r  than  their  dimensions,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  lined  nmr  the  top  witk  hooks.  The  hides 
are  hung  at  lBegal$r  ^^  tad  kept  distended  by 
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means  of  weights  attached  to  their  lower  ends.  In  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vessel,  or  vat,  is  an  opening  with  a 
movable  cover,  for  the  entrance  of  the  workman.  In 
the  side  and  near  the  top,  is  a  tube  with  a  stopcock  and 
coupUng  screw,  for  connecting  with  an  air-pump  i  and  in 
a  corresponding  position  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  similar 
tube  for  the  admission  of  air,  to  create  external  pressure  as 
may  be  required.  The  tanning  liquid  having  been  intro* 
duced  until  it  reaches  above  the  hides,  the  vessel  is  her- 
metically closed,  and  then  exhausted  of  air  by  means  of 
the  air-pump.  As  soon  as  a  vacuum  is  obtain^,  the  con- 
tents of  the  vat  are  left  in  repose  for  a  day  and  nighty 
after  which  the  tanning  liquor  must  be  drawn  of^  and 
the  apparatus  -allowed  to  remain  empty  for  two  or  three 
hours,  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  air.  This  manipu- 
lation is  repeated  several  times,  or  until  the  hides  are 
sufficiently  tanned.  The  ooze  must  be  renewed  after 
each  exhaustion  of  the  vessel,  and  the  first  liquid  should 
be  weak,  but,  as  the  operation  proceeds,  its  strength  must 
be  gradually  increased. 

This  means  of  promoting  hydrostatic  pressure,  by  the 
aid  of  a  vacuum,  really  accelerates  the  impregnation 
of  the  hides  with  tannin;  and  the  process  is  said  to  be 
eligible,  both  as  regards  quality  of  leather,  and  economy 
of  time  and  labor.  The  air  being  withdrawn  from  the 
pores  of  the  skin,  its  resisting  action,  which  prevents  the 
rapid  penetration  of  the  ooze  into  the  skin,  is  over- 
come* 

Poole  has  announced  a  vacuum  process,  very  similar 
to  the  preceding,  except  that  the  preliminary  treatment 
in  the  lime  liquor  is  also  accelerated  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  prepared  hides  are  then  tanned  as  by 
Knowlis's  method,  and  ultimately  dried  in  an  exhausted 
chamber,  which  is  traversed  by  pipes  heated  with  steam. 
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■The  apparaUiB  which  he  employs,,  ia  shown  by  Fig. 
9S;  which  exhibits  the  vat  from  which  the  tax  is  ex- 


hausted by  means  of  the  air-pump,  seen  aboVe  it.  The 
trap-door  is  held  down,  when  closed,  by  the  bar,  which 
is  'fiustened  by  acrewa  and  nuts. 

Instead  of  having  an  aijp^omp  attached  to  each  vat, 
a  centjral  one,  connecting  by  tubes  with  all  ihe  vats,  can 
be  substituted;  or,  still  better,a  movable  one  may  be  em- 
ployed, which  can  be  accurately  adjusted  to  each  separate 
vessel. 

A  space  of  from  six  to  eight  inches  between  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  and  the  top  of  the  Tesael,  will  be  quite 
sufficient  room  for  the  evolution  of  air  bubbles  which  oc- 
curs from  the  former  when  the  vacuum  is  being  formed. 

The  hides  are  stretched  upon  wooden  frames,  and  sus- 
pended vertically  fai  the  vat,  free -from  contact  vrith  each 
other,  and  there  left  undisturbed  until  the  completion  of 
the  process.  • 

At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  during  which,  the 
vacant  space  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  has  been 
kept  exhausted,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  through  a  stop- 
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cock  in  the  bottom.  Bud  the  skins  exposed  to  the  air  for 
half  an  hour  in  winter,  and  quarter  of  an  hour  in  sum- 
mer, before  the  vat  is  refiDed  with  a  stronger  tan-liquor 
than  that  first  employed.  After  a  like  interval,  the  ope- 
ration is  repeated  a  third  time  with  liquor  of  increased 
strength ;  and  so  on  until  the  tanning  is  completed. 

In  this  improved  method,  the  skins  being  properly 
placed  in  the  vats,  are  first  exposed  to  the  action  of  lime- 
water  under  a  vacuum,  so-  as  to  deptive  them  of  hair. 
The  second  bath  consists  of  weak  tan  infusion,  soured  by 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  for  the  purpose  oifamng  them, 
the  operation  being  conducted  as  before,  and  as  in  all  the 
succeeding  ones  by  the  aid  of  the  vacuuib.  The  third 
bath  is  composed  of  tan-liquor,  also  of  a  strength  of  one-  . 
fourth  of  a  degree.  As  this  will  probably  be  reduced  by 
its  loss  of  tannin",  to  one-eighteenth  of  a  degree,  the  next 
bath  may  be  increased  in  strength  to  that  of  a  half  de- 
gree, and  so  on  with  the  succeeding  ones,  a  larger  omoimt 
of  tanning  matter  equivalent  to  a  quarter  or  fifth  degree 
more  of  the  areometer,  being  applied  each  time,  until,  in 
the  final  operations,  the  infusion  rises  to  four,  five,  or  six 
degrees  of  strength. 

Hot  water  is  to  be  used  for  leeching  the  tan. 

The  exhausted  liquors  can  be  kept  for  future  processes 
less  advanced  than  those  for  which  they  were  employed, 
their  strength  being  increased  to  the  proper  point  by 
additions  of  tan. 

The  figure,  referred  to  in  the  text,  represents  a  wooden 
vat,  but  one  built  of  masonry  may  be  employed  with  an 
air-tight  cement  in  the  interior,  and  covered  with  a 
wooden  or  metallic  top,  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  air.  As  the  expansion  of  the  pores  of  the 
skins  would  be  prevented  by  atmospheric  pressure  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  process,  it  must  not  be  employed  until 
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near  the  completion  of  the  tanning,  or  the  last  three 
liqueurs. 

The  vat  may  be  left  open  for  twenty-jfour  hours ; ,  and 
this  exposure  to.  air  may  be  extended,  during  the  last 
batl^,  to  forty-eight  hours. 

From  twenty  to  twenty-five  days  are  generally  suffi- 
cient for  tanning  calf-skins  by  this  method,  and  thirty- 
five  days  for  the  thickest  ox  or  cow  hides. 

HANNOTE'S  PROCESS- 

Another  method,  analogous  in  principle  to  the  pre- 
ceding, consists  in  producing  an  equable  and  active 
filtration  of  tan-liquors  through  the  skins,  while  they 
are  exposed  to'  pressure,  the  kind,  temperature,  strength, 
ajid  mode  of  employment  of  which  can  be  varied  at  will. 
For  this  purpose,  the  filter-press  of  Real,  with  some 
modifications,  is  made  use  of,  not  merely  with  the  inten- 
tion for  which  it  has  before  this  been  employed,  of  ex-  ' 
tracting  the  active  principles  of  bark,  but  as  a  direct 
agent  in  the  tanning  process  itself;  the  skins  being  stra- 
tified in  it  with  layers  of  bark,  and  the  extraction  of  the 
tannin,  and  the  absorption  of  it  by  the  skins,  being  both 
effected  under  pressure,  and  without  contact  of  air.  The 
apparatlis,  which  has  been  prepared  upon  the  principle 
of  the  filter-press,  is  provided  like  it,  with  a  tube  having 
air-tight  joints,  by  means  of  which  a  forced  and  uniform 
filtration  is  effected  by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  fluid, 
and  the  tube  is  of  such  a  height  that  the  pressure  can 
be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure  by  altering  the 
height  of  the  column,  while  the  character  of  the  opera- 
tion can  be  varied  at  will  by  the  employment  of  different 
fluids.  .The  pressure  of  thiB  column  of  fluid  can  be 
directed  alternate] —  ^  the  upper  or  lower  sur- 
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£m»8  of  the  skim,  by  means  of  tubes  provided  with  stop- 
cocka,  and  entering  the  veBBel  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

The  inventw  daims  this  new  application  of  the  prin- 
dple  of  tiiB  filtei>-pre88,  as  being  entirely  o^ifi^nal^  and 
asserts  that,  by  the  employment  of  it,  he  has '  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  peifectioQ,  rapidity,  and  exactitade  of  the 
method  of  tanning,  which  have  not  been  attained  by  any 
other  process. 

Fig.  94. 


Figs.  94,  95,  96.    Vessels  of  a  cylindrical  or  square 
ibrm,  of  a  suitable  capacity  to  hold  the  number  of  skins 
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intended  to  be  (operated  upon,  and  which  ore  capable  of 
lesiating  a  considerable  pressure.    A  tube  o^  ay  Fig.  94.r 


Fig.  96. 


is  attached  to  each,  and  is  proportioned  iii  height  to  tibe 
mode  of  making  pressure  which  is  to  be  Adopted,  whether 
it  be  that  of  a  column  of  watery  fluid,  of  mercury^,  or  of 
the  hydraulic!  piston.  *  Branch-pipes,  h,  V^  connect  this 
tube  with  the  upper  and  the  lower  part  of  the  reservoir, 
and  the  c^pening  of  one  or  tiie  other  of  the  stopcbcks 
upon  them,  causes  the  pressure  and  consequent  infiltrar 
tion  of  tan-liquor  through  the  skins  to  take  place  either 
from  above  downwards,  or  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  pipe  with  a  stopcock  e,  allows  the  liquid  within*  l&e 
vat  to  escape.   , 

'^  The  reservoir  may  be  composed  of  diiBferent  materials. 
It  may  be  constructed  of  solid  masonry,  coveted  in  its 
int^o^r  with  lime  cement,  over  which  a  coating  of  tar 
or  of  some  resinous  substance  is  placed,  so  aato  defend  the 
leather  from  the  action  of  the  lime.  It  may  be  made  of 
wood,  lined  with  sheet-lead;  rinc  or  copper, well  soldered 
in  all  partBj  or  ma^'  be  eompoeed  of  castuooi  lined 
19 
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throughout  with  leiad  or  zinc,  80  as  to  prevent  &e  i^juiii* 
0U8  effect  of  oxide  of  inm.  upon  the  leather.  In  either 
case,  the  rim  of  the  neck  of  the  vessel  consists  of  a  solid 
plate  or  disk  of  metal,  firmly  attached  to  it,  and  a  disk 
of  thick  leather  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  top  or 
lid,  which  is  tightly  fastened  down  by  means  of  screws 
and  nuts  uppn  the  plate.  This  top  may  consist  of  thick 
wood  or  of  metal  plate,  also  lined  oh  its  lower  surfSace 
with  sheet-lead  or  zinc.  The  copper  or  leaden  tube  c2,  d, 
for  the  column  of  fluids  is  from  one  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  is  connected  with  the  vessel  by  two  tubes, 
/,  /*,  one  entering  it  below  the  lid,  the  other  at  its 
base.  By  opening  the  stopcock  upon  tiie  upper  tube, 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  is  made  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  Iskins,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  by  opening 
that  upcMi  the  lower  tube.  Two  other  cocks,  gr,  g',  the 
one  proceeding  from  the  lid,  the  other  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  reservoir,  conduct  the  liq^oid  which  has  Utv^ 
versed  the  skins  into  a  suitable  receptacle,  Hie  upper  one 
being  left  open  when  the  pressure  is  from  below,  an4  the 
lower  one  when  it  proceeds  from  above.  ^  The  skins  ar^ 
stratified  in  the  vat  between  be^s  of  tan;  water  alone  is 
usually  employed  for  the  pressure  upon  its  contents,  and 
fpr  the  extraction  of  the  tannin,  and  the  cocks  for  the 
egress  of  fluid  are  only  left  so  much  open  as  to  c^low  it  to 
escape  drop  by  drop, 

"Calf-skins  mey  be  tanned  in  twenty  days  by  this 
method,  and  ox-hides  in  sixty  days,  but  the  tanning 
may  be  much  expedited  by  the  following  arrangement. 
Instead  of  simply  ^tratifying  the  skins  with  layers  of 
bark,  a  framework  of  wood,  with  an  open  space  in 
its  interior,  rather  smaller  than  the  skins,  is  placed 
upon  each  one.  The  interior  of  this  frame  is  filled  with 
tan,  another  skin  ifi  extended  above  the  fr*ame  thus 
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filled,  and  is  in  turn  surmounted  by  other  frames  and 
skins  arranged  in  tbe  sam6  manner.  To  prevent' the 
fluid  from  being  forced  thrbugh  the  spaces  between  the 
ontsides  of  the  frames  and  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  these 
are  filled  up  with  mastio,  or  some  impervious  cement  like 
the  faity  lute  of  chemists,  or  a*  mixture  of  tallow  and 
rosin.  A  similar  application  of  lute  is  made  around  the 
edges  of  the  skins,  and  the  weight  of  Hie  tan  and  frames 
soon  makes  the  cemented*  parts  perfectly  tight. 

'^  After  each  tanning  is  completed,  the  mastic  or  luting 
can  be  taken  off  and  used  for  a  similar  purpose  again. 
Skins  tanned  by  this  last  method  are'  as  perfectly  pre- 
pared in  a  few  days,  as  those  which  have  been  exposed 
in  the  pits  for  sixteen  months.''  ^  , 

% 

DAMSH  PROCESS. 

■  ■     .  -  •    • 

This  rapid  method  of  tannings  by  which  'dressing 
leather^'  may  be  made  in  two  months,  is  practised -in 
Rrittany  and  elsewhere.  • 

After  the  skins  have  been  soaked,  Meshed,  freed  from 
hair,  and  rinsed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  they  are  colored 
by  being  barley  and  ian  dressed  like  barleyed  skins. 
Tljey  are  then  sewed  up  into  the  form  of  bags,  aper- 
tures of  about  ten- inches  in  length  being  lef^  through 
which  they  are  filled  with  tan  and  water.  These  open- 
ings being  sewed  up,  the  closed  sacks  ajre  forcibly  beatcfn 
in  every  part,  for  the  purpose  <^  distributing  their  con- 
tents  equally  throughout;  They  are  then  deposited  in 
pits  which  should  contain  sufficient  ooz^  to  cover  them 
completely;  these  pits  being  fi)ur  and  a  quarter  feet  in 
depth,  the  same  in  breadth,  and  from  eight  and  a  half  to 
ten^and  a  half  feet  long.  When  submerged  in  the  jalii^ 
planks  heavily  weighted  with  laige  stoneti  ix  weights,  are 
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placed  upon  the  skins^  so  as  to  pres9  them  dowa  forciblj 
towards  the  bottom^  and  to  inerease  the  penetrating  pow«r 
of  the  infosicMi;  and  m  order  that  the;^  may  not  be  un- 
equallj  tanned  on  their  dijQferent  sides,  these*  planks  are 
removed  three  or  four  times  a  week,  and  the  saeks  an 
thoroughly  beaten  and  changed  in  positian. 

skins  prepared  in  thili  way  are  supple  and  pliable  like 
•crop-leathor,  and  have  a  finer  color  thw  strong  leather, 
ibut  they  are  thinner  than  those  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  owing  to  their  not  swelling  up  by  the  slow  process 
-^f  feeding,  and  to  the  pressure  from  within  and  without 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected^ 

It  is  possible  tiiat*an  improvement  of  this  proce0S,  which 
is  now  the  old  method  combined  witli  that  devised  by 
Soguin^  may  offer  many  advantages. 

The  external  and  internal  pressure  mutually  assisting, 
must  certainly  promote  the  introduction  of  tannin  and 
extractive  matter  into  the  tissue  c^  the*  skins.  It  •  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  the  durability  and  other  qualities 
of  the  product  are  equal  to  those  of  leather  prepared  by 
more  tedious  processes. 

botch's  PROCESS. 

0 

This  method,  patented  in  France  in  1842|  consists  in 
causing  tannin  to  penetrate  the  skins  by  moistening 
them  with  tan-liquor  upon  one  pide,  while  the  water 
which  passes  through  the  pores  is  made  to  evaporate 
upon  the  other,  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat.  By 
this  means  the  greater  part  of  the  tannin  remains  in  the 
lel&ther,  and  the  strength  of  the  liquid  which  acts  on  Uie 
latter  is  being  continually  increased  instead  of  dimin- 
ished as  in  the  old  method.    Leather  can  thus  be  nre- 
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pared  as  perfectly  in  ten  daysj  v  it  commonlj  is  in  tm 
jnoQthfi.  ^ 

The  skin8>  pievioaily  limed  iit  the  uBttol  miuiner,  tin 
Boaked  and  handled  in  a  weak  tan-liquor,  for  the  purpose 
o£  raising  teoA  coloring  ih&n:  Aflftr  being  prepared  and 
cleaned,  they  are  then  carefully  examined,  and  if  any 
holes  are  foun^  they  are  pieced  and  seved.  If  it  is  de- 
nied, the  skins  may  he  cut  into  forms  suitable  fat  the 
purpcses  to  which  the  leather  is  to  be  applied. 

It  is  more  economical  to  work  two  skins  at  a  time,  and 
those  of  equal  size  are  closely  stitched  together  at  the 
edges,  grain  tto  grain,  with  tarred  thread,  and  are  sus- 
pended by  cords,  as  Been  in  Fig.  97,  to  the  pegs  «,  «,  «,  «, 

Vif.  67. 


which  project  from  the  bar  a.  This  har  is  the  t(^  of  a 
wooden  rack  a,  h,  c,-  and  there  i«  a  similar  rack  On  the 
other  side  of  the  bag  of  skins,  so  that  tlie  latter  con  be 
compressed,  not  fordtdy,  bat  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  retain  iti  E^pe  wbn'  fldl  oSihudf  betirecn  the 
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two  ranges  of.  uprights  which  are  made  ito  ^proach  one 
another  by  screws  €j  e.  An  opening  about  an  ineh  in 
length  is  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bag,  for  the  t^ios^ 
tion  of  the  fiinnel  through  which  the  tan-liquor  \m  pooved 
in.  The  funnel  may  be  convenientJjr placed  in  the-  neck 
or  collar,  seen  in  the  figure  along  side  of  the  rack.  ^ 
Eig;  98,  represents  a  section  of  a  side  view  of  the  rftok^ 
and  8^  8  the  pegs  upon  the  head  of  the  rack,  from 


Fig.  98. 


I1g.99i 


^^^ 


the  bag  of  skins  is  suspended.  The  inner  sides  of  the 
central  bars  com^sing  the  rack  are  hollowed  out  in  the 
form  of  arcs  of  large  circles,  as  seen  in  Fig.  99. 

The  skins,  being  thus  suspended,  the  cold  tan-liquor  is 
poured  through  the  funnel  until  the  bag  is  entirely  full. 
After  a  time,  which  vaiHes  in  length  according  to  the 
thickness  and  permeability  of  the  skins,  their  outside 
becomes  moist,  and  the  water  which  filters  through, 
slowly  drops  into  the  gutter  A,  and  flows  into  a  receptacle 
placed  below  its  spout.  This  liquid,  as  soon  as  it  is  cold, 
may  be  poured  back  into  the  bag  so  as  to  keep  it  con- 
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stantly  full,  and  th^e  snpply  of  fluid  A  kept  up  from  time 
to  time  in  proportion  as  it  is  loat  by  evaporation  and  by 
draining  oflT. 

Afl  Boon  as  the  surface  of  the  skins  becomes  firm  to  the 
touch  and  equally  moist  throughout,  the  air  of  the  room 
in  which  the  operation  is  conducted,  and  which  should 
be  provided  with  a  ventilator  to  allow  the  vapor  tb  escape, 
must  be  gradually  heated  from  70**  to  150*^  F.,  and  kept 
at  this  latter  temperature  until  the  skins  become  firm 
and  hard  in  every  part,  and  assume  a  brown  color,  and 
until  the  liquor  in  the  sacks  ceases  to 'diminish  in 
strength.  When  all  this  occurs^  the  skins  are  thoroujghly 
tanned.  They  are  then  taken  from  the  frame,  emptied 
of  their  contents,  the  borders  which  have  been  sewed 
are  cut  off,  and  the  skins  *  are  dried  and  prepared  as 
usual.  During  the  continuance  of  the  process,  care  should 
be  taken  to  change  their  position  frequently,  so  that  the 
bars  of  the  frame  may  not  impress  furrows  ormarks  upon 
their  surfaces,  by  pressing  for  too  K)ng  a  time 
upon  the  same  parts. 

The  time  required  for  tanning,  by  this  pro- 
cess, varies  with  the  thickness  of  the  skins, 
their  changes  of  poe^ition,  the  strength  of  the 

» 

liquor,  the  regulation  of  the  heat  of  the  apart- 
ment^ and  other  circumstances  which  an  expe- 
rienced operator  can  readily  a;ppreciate.. , 

Fig.  100  shows  a  section  of  the  rack:  &,  ft, " 
lower  part  of  the  rack :  c,  c,  bars  of  the  two  racks 
placed  so  as  not  to  be  bppbeite  to  each  other.' 


]^100. 


S.  SNTDEE  S  PROCESS. 


Mr.  Snyder,  of  Ohio,  proposes  to  expedite  the  tanning 
of  skins,  by  making  their  interior  more  accessible  to  tan- 
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liquor  through  nuiQerouB  fine  punctures  made  in  thd  sur- 
fa6e«  Se  performfl  this  pricking  or  aoujpuno/ure.  by  means 
of  an  instrument  with  a  surface  of  fine  needle  points^ 
composed  of  firom  100  to  300  to  the  square  inch,  accord- 
ing, to  the  thic^mess  and  quality  ^f  the  skin.  A  haodr 
instrument  struck  by  a  mallet  is  at  •  present  used^  and 
with  it  a  workman  can  prepare  thirty  or  forty  skins  in  a 
day;  but  a  cylindrical  machine,  CQvered  with  steel  points^ 
could  eoij^y .  be.  made,  which  would  prick  a  much  larger 
number. 

the  graia  side* 

It  (Q^y  appear  paradoxical  to  recommend  the  perforation 
of  an  article,  the  chief  desideratum  of  which  should  be  its 
imperviousness  to  moisture;  but  the  operation  i&perfi:uined 
while  the  skins  Bice  in  the  most  soft,  moist,  and  relaxed 
state,  after  they  are  worked  out  qi  the  bate,  or  graiiMr; 
and  when  in  this  condition,  the  fibres  separate  befqre  the 
points  of  the  instruments  just  as  other  tissues  do  before 
a  pin  or  needle.  This  soft  and  relaxed  substance,  full  of 
indentations,  after  having  been  tanned  and  dried,  will  be 
found  to  be  dense  and  contracted,  and  will  not  exhibit  a 
trace  of  defect  from  the  operation  to  which  it  4i8s  been 
sulg'ected.  These  punctured  orifices  do  not  close,  how- 
ever, immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument 
or  directly  upon  being  tanned,  but  remain  sufficiently 
open  to  admit  the  liquor  into  the  interior  of  the  skins, 
throughout  the  process,  and  until  it  is  quite  copipleted, 
becoming  only  gradually  ^obliterated. 

Better  leather  can  be  manufactured  where  this  acu- 
punettiration  is  resorted  to  than  by  other  means,  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

1.  Because  the  tanning  is^  so  accelerated,  and  the  re? 
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Bewal  of  the-  ta])4iquor  necesBarily  b6  ficeqnent,  that  it 
18  not  93^)08ed  to  the  air  long  enough  to  become  8oid» 
It  iflwell  known  that  acid  has  aa  ipjnrious  effect  upon 
akms,  relaxing  their  pores,  expanding  their  fibres,  en- 
lax^g'the  grain,  and  rendering  the  leather  brittle;*  and 
since  eight  or  ten  days  often  suffice  to  acidify  tan-liquor, 
it  follows  that  the  skins  are  frequently  exposed  to  these 
injurious  influences  in  the  old  processes,  often  for  six  or 
eight  weeks  at  a  time.  These  obstacles  to  tanning  are 
avoided  now,  by  a  method  which  exposes  a  much  larger 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  tan-liquor,  so  that,  being 
rapidly  exhausted  of  tannin,  it  requires  a  renewal  of  the 
tan-liquor  before  sufficient  lime  elapsed;  to  acidify  it. 

2.  Because  by  bringing  the  tannin  at  first  directly  in 
contact  with  the  interior  of  the  structure,  the  chemical 
change  takes  place  there  as  rapidly  as  updn  the  surface ; 
so  that  there  is  no  occasion,  as  in  the  old  method,  for  the 
surface  to  be  exposed  so  long  as  to  be  rendered  hard  or 
brittle,  in  order  to  allow  the  sohition  to  pass  through  it 
to  the  centre. 

Although  a  very  short  time  is  occupied  in  tanning  by 
this  method,  the  process  may  be  still  further-  expedited 
by  the  application  of  hydrostatic  pressure.  For  this 
j^rpose  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  strong  water-tight  box, 
made  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  shape  as  the  skins, 
and  having  sides  four  to  five  inches  in  height,  with  a 
groove  running  all  around<  A  layer  of  tan  or  other 
tanning  material  is  deposited  in  the  box,  and  is  moist- 
ened with  a  small  quaintity  of  strong  tan-liquor.  The 
skin  is  stretched  over  this,  with  the  grain  side  up,  and 
another  frame,  exactly  of  the  size  of  the  first,  with  a 
continuous  tongue,  which  presses  the  edges  of  the  skin 
into  the  groove,  should  be  placed  on  it.    The  two  boxes 
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are  held  together  by  BciewB-  aad  nuts  at  the  comers.  A 
number  of  these  boxes  are  then  piled  upon  each  other 
in  a  vat  full  of  weaktan-liquor,  each  .one  being  provided 
with  a  flexible  tube  or  hose,  rising  fix>m  above  the  edgd 
of  the  skin  to  the  surface  of  the  pit^  so  as  to  allow  th^ 
egress  of  air. 


«      •  '',  V 


CHAPTER  3tVIII. 


KEASlJlYs  PBCG£SS. 


Mr.  Thomas  Keasley^  of  EnglaniJ,  has  patented  ( Janu- 
'  ary  11, 1845)  a  process  founded  upon  his  experience 
that  alternate  immersion  cmd  removal  of  the  hides  from 
the  ooze,  so  ad  to  allow  frequent  exposure  of  them  to  the 
air,  shoHens  the  tipie  of  tanning,  and  improves  the 
quality  and  weight  of  the  latter. 

^^  The  apparatus  cojtisifits  ^f  &  squor^  rectangular,  or 
other  conveniently  shaped' 'fraopLing,.  from  which  the  hides 
or  skins  are  suspended  vertically,  in  any  convenient 
maimer.  This  dimensions  of  t^he  framing  frotn  which 
the  hides  or  skins  aace  suspended^  niust,  o^  course^  oonre- 
gpond  with  the  size  of  the  pit,  so  that  the  frume  belong- 
ing to  each  pit,  and  with  it  thcr  hides,  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  the  disci^tton  of  the  attendant.  Each  t^  these 
frames,  containing  the  hides,  is  distinct  and  separate,  and 
ma^  be  raised  and  lowered,  separately,  by  manual  labor, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  windlass^  if  require^ ;  but  it  haa 
been  found  more  advantageous  to  connect  two  contiguous 
*  frames  together,,  so  as  to  make  them  counferbalftnce  each 
other,  and  thus  considerably  diminish  the  labor  of  work- 
ing  them.  A  variety  of  iSa^ans  may  be  devised  for  cany* 
ing  this  idea  into  effect^  biit  several  plans  are  sfaowa 
which  will  be  found  to  ^swer  the  purpose. 
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"  Fig.  101  represents  a  side  eleration,  and  Fig.  102  an 
end  eleratioii  of  one  plan,  in  which  the  frames  a,  a,  a. 


filled  with  hides,  or  parts  of  hides  h,  h,  are  suspended  irom 
the  extremities  of  a  vibrating  beam  or  lever  c,  c,  bj 
means  of  chains  or  cords  d,  d.  .The  tan-pits  or  vats  e,  e^ 
aze  shown  in  in  section,  in  both  these  figures.  The-beam 
or  lever  o,.c,  is  mounted  at^  in  bearings  firmly  fixed  in 
the  framing  g.,  g,  for  that  purpose,  and' is  worked  up  and 
down  by  means  of  chains  or  cords  h,  h,  which  pass  round 
a  windlass  or  barrel  i,  t,  below,  and  are  fastened  at  either 
end  to  the  extremitieB  of  the  vibrating  beam.  On  the 
axle  of  the  windlass,  or  barrel,  is  mounted  a '  toothed* 
wheel  3,  shown  by  dots  in  Fig.  101 ;  it  is  driven  by  a 
pinion  ^,  which  is-flxed  on  the  shaft  2,  and  ia  actuated 
by  applying  power  to  the  sud  ^aft,  by  means  of  a  winch 
OT  otherwise.  It  will  now  be  understood  that  as  the  pin- 
ion kj  toothed  wheel  j,  and  barrel  or  windlass  t,  i,  are 
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mads  to  TOTolTe,  ene  end  of  tbebeam  or  lever  e,  (^  wHl 
be  raised,  and  the  opposite  end  depreswd,  by  one  oi  the 


ropes  pftssing  over  and  the  other  iinder  the  barrel  or 
windlaaB;  and  by  this  means  one  frame,  of  hides  wiU  be 
lifted  out  of  the  tanUtiuor,  while  the  hides  an^  the  oppo^ 
nte  one  are  totally  immersed.  Thif  operation  may  be 
reversed  by  turntDg  the  winch  in  the  opposite  direcUoit. 
The  ascent  and  descent  of  the  &amea  is  assisted  by  .tlie 
forked  guides  m,  m  (see  Fig.  102),  trluch  work  agaitut 
the  vertical  guide-rods  »,  n.  At  night,  or  at  other.'timeSf 
when  it  is  necessary  that  the  hides  on  both  frames  shquld 
be  immersed,  this  object  is  easily  e£^ted  by  unhooking 
&om  the  suspending  chains  or  ropes  d,  d,  by  means  of  the 
hook  r,'the  &aine  that  is  already  immersed,  and  then  al- 
Igwing  tiie  other  frame  to  descend  into  the  liquor,  which 
h  will  easily  do  by  its  own  weight.  When  one  of  (tie 
fVames  is  raised,  it  is  kept  elevated  l^  merely  phuing  a 
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l«ath«'  or  wooden  block  between  the  teeth  of  the  toothed 
w&eel  j,  and  pinion  Je,  and  thereby  preventiqig  them  from 
reyotviog.  Tbia  stop  fully  answers  the  purpose,  and  is 
more  convenient  than  a  pall  and  ratchet-wheel. 

"  Fig.  1G3  represents  a  side  elevation  of  another  plan 


of  carrying  <out  the  counterbalance  principle  In  this 
plan  the  vibhitmg  beam  c,  c,  is  suppressed,  and  the  sus- 
pending cords  or  chains  d,  d,  and  the  working  cords  or 
chuns  h,  h,,  are  united  together,  and  form  the  cords  or 
chains  o,  o,  which  pass  over  pulleys  p,  p,  at .  the  outer 
extremities  of  the  standards  g,  g,  and  down  between  two 
othei'  pulleys  q,  q,  and  round  the  bansl  or  windlass  «,  t, 
as  in  the  former  instance.  If,  however,  it  is  thought 
more  desirable,  the  -pulleys  p,  p,  and  q,  q,  may  be  at^ 
taehed  to  a  beam,  or  the  ceiling  above,  instead  of  the  stand,- 
ards  g,  g.  The  barrel  i,  is  funusbed  with  a  toothed 
wheel  j,  and  is  driven  by  a  pinion  Je,  precisely  in  the 
manner  explained  in  reference  to  Figs.  lOl  and  102,  and, 
therefore,  no  further  explanation  will  be  necessary. 
'*Tfae  patentee  has  also  shown  a  means  of  raising  tiie 
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firataies  oontaining  the  hides  or  skixui^  one  at  a  time.  In 
this  case  the  pulleys  are  fastened^  as  before  mentiaiiedy 
to  a  beam*  above;  'the  windlass  or  buiel  being  placed 
below. 

'^'Fig.  104  represents  another  plan  of  raising  the  frames. 


In  this  instance^  several  frames  with  fhe  hides  or  skins 
suspended  verticallj,  may  be  raised  at  one  time^  but 
not  upon  the  counterbalance  principle.  The '  frames, 
with  the  hides  or  skins,  are  raiBed  by  means  of  a  it^pe 
or  cord  »,  8y  Bj  which  passed  over  pulleys  t^  ty  t^  affixed 
to  a  strong  beam  u,  Uy  above.  One  end  of  the  rope 
By  By  is  firmly  fixed,  to  the  lt)eam,  as  seen  in  the  draw- 
ing, and  the  Other  end  is  passed  over  the  pulleys  ty  ty 
and  round  a  windlass  at  the:  other  extremity  of  the 
beam.  The  suspension  cords  of  th^  frames  are  each 
furnished  with  a  pulley  or  .block  t^,  constructed  in  su<^ 
a  manner  that  it  may  with  facility  be  hooked  on  to,  or 
detached  from  the  rope  ^^,«,  according  to  whether  it 
be  required  to  raise  the  frames  containing  the  skins  or 
hides,  or  parte  of  skins  or  hides,  out  of  the  tan-liquor,  or 
to  allow  them  to  remain  immersed.  It  will  be  found  most 
convenient,  to  raise  only  one-half  the  nuinber  of  frames 
at  one  time,  leaving  the  remiuflider  in  the  tan-liquer.  In 
order  to  do  this,  the  rope  By  By  {s  brought  down  and 
every  other  frame  hooked  on  to  the  rop^ ;  then,  by  tum^ 
ing  the  windlass  or  barrel,  and  causing  the  rope  «,  b  to 
9(h1  thereon,  the  frames,  with  the  hides  or  sk^s,  will  be 
raised  out  of  the  pite,  as  shown  in  the  drawing;  the  other 
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fi&mes,  which  are  not  attached  to  the  rope^  remaining 
immersed.  When  the  first  }ot  of  skins  have  been  ex- 
posed a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  the  atmosj^faepe^  the 
frames  are  lowered  into  the  liquor  again,  wher6  they  are 
allowed  to  remain^  by  unhooking  the  puU^js  v,  v^  which 
connect  them  to  the  rope  e,  a;  and  those  which  were 
before  immersed,  are  now  to  be  raised  by  hooking  them 
in  their  turn,  by  means  o^their  pulleys  Vy  Vy  on  to  the  rope 
Sy  a.  If  thought  adyiaable,  the  counterbalance  principle 
may  be  applied  to  this  ari;|^geinent  or  plan  of  raising  and 
lowering  the  frames,  by  merely  employing  an  additional 
rope  a,  «,. passed  over  pulleys  exactly  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  the  drawing.  One  end  of  this  rope,  also,  should 
be  firmly  attached  to  the  end  of  the  beam  te,  u,  and  the 
opposite  end  to  the  windlass  or  barrel;  or,  instead  of  two 
ropes,  one  only  may  be  employed,  byiiaying  it  of  suffi- 
cient len^  td.pass  from  the  end  of  the  beam  Uy  over  the 
puUeys  t,  t,  round  Uie  windlass  and  back  again  metskm- 
lar  pulleys  tyifio  the  end  of  the  beam,  so  as  to  present 
a  double  rope,  to  one  part  of  whioh  the  three  frames  1> 
3>  5,  would  be  suspended,  while  the  other  frames  2,  4^ 
^ould  be  suspended  fi^m  the  other  part.  Now  if  a 
double  rope  a,  is  employed,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
detach  the  frames  from  the  ropes.  The  pulleys  v,  v,  are 
merely  made  to  run  freely  on  the  said  ropes,  and  are  not 
required  to  be  constructed  so  as  to  hook  on,  as  above- 
mentioned.  It  will  now  be  understood,  that  if  the 
counterbalance  principle  is  carried  out .  in  this  manner, 
one  set  of  frumes  will  be  elevated,  while  the  others  are 
immersed;  and  the  action  of  lowering  one  set  wiU  raise 
the  other ;  that  is,  when  the  windlass  is  unwinding  the 
rope  to  lower  one  set,  it  is  at  the  same  time  winding 
up  the  other  rope,  and  thereby  raising  those  frames  con- 
nected with  it.'' 
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"  E^g:  10$  represents  anothei^  plan  of  raiBing  the  framep. 
In  this  plan  a  travelling  windlass  is  employed,  which 


may  be  made  to  traverse  a  railway,  or  floor,  constf  ucted 
on  the  top  of  the  beam  u,  u,  above  the  frames.  .  When 
it  is  requited  to  raise  a  frame,  with'  its  skins,  or  hides, 
the  windlass  is  moved  along  the  railway  or  .floor  imme- 
diately above  the  frame,  and  a  rope  witii  a  liook  at  the 
end  is  let  down  to  the  frame,  which  is  then  attached 
thereto.  The  Irame  is  then  raised  up  by  meims  of  the 
wiadlas8>  until  the  skins  are  drawn  out  of  the  liquid,  and 
are  completely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  in  which  po- 
sition it  is  suspended  by  a  hook  w,  firmly  fastened  to  the 
beam  u,  where  .it  remains  until  the  manufacturer  thinks 
it  advisable  to  immerse  the  hides  or  skins  agfdn. 

"Having  raised  one  frame  up,  and  suspended  it  from 
the  hook  w,  the  attendant  releases  the  rope  belonging  to 
the  .windlass,  and  proceeds  along  the  floor  or  railway 
with  the  windlass  to  uiother  frame,  which  he  raises  and 
suspends  from  its  hook  w,  in  the  same  way.  When  it  i» 
required  to  lower  the  frames,  and  their  hides,  or  skins, 
into  Qie  Uquor,'this  must  be  done  by  ii;ieans  of  the  wind- 
lass, in  exactly  the  same  m.anner." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


TURNBULL'S  PROCESS. 


The  immediate  and  direct  combination  of  tannin  with 

» 

the  gelatinous  tissue  of  Bkins,  is  retarded^  or  prevented, 
daring  the  operation  of  tanning,  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. 

1st.  The  skins,  when  immersed  in  lime-water,  absorb 
a  considerable  quantity  of  lime,  which  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  soluble  and  removing  a  portion  of  gelatine,  or 
of  so  altering  the  nature  of  part  bf  the  structure  as  to 
render  it  incapable  of  combining  properly  with  tannin ; 
and  so  much  of  the  lime  is  retained  in  the  skins,  that  the 
tanner  is  prevented  from  acting  upon  them  with  perfect 
freedom. 

2d.  When  catechu  is  employed  for  tanning,  the  leather 
made  by  it  ia  very  permeable  to  water,  is  loose  and 
spongy  in  structure,  and  of  a  dark-red  color.  This  con- 
dition is  produced  by  the  catechuic  acid  and  extractive 
matters. 

8d.  When  oak-^bark  and  other  substances  used  in  tan- 
ning,  particularly  divi-divi  and  sumach,  are  macerated  in 
water,  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  causes  the  conversion 
of  part  of  their  tannin  into  gallic  acid,  which  is  a  sol- 
vent of  gelatine,  and  is  consequently  injurious  in  its 
action  upon  the  skins,  interfering  with  their  thorough 
conversion  into  leather,  and  rendering  the  latter  light, 
spongy,  and  inferior. 
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The  chief  object  of  TurnbuU's  process  (patented  in 
England,  Sepi  6,  1844),  is  to  obviate  all  these  diffi- 
cnlties  either  by  the  complete  removal  of  every  trace  of 
lime  from  the  skins,  or  by  obtaining  depilation  without 
the  aid  of  lime. 

Saecharine  substances  and  pyroicilic  or  wood  spirit 
possess  the  property  of  combining  with  and'  dissolving 
lime ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  latter  from 
the  skins,  be  prepares  a  solution,  consisting  of  fourteen 
pounds  of  sawdust,  four  pounds  of  coarse  sugar  or  molas- 
ses, and  sixty  gallons  of  water;  or  it  may  be  composed 
of  sawdust  alone,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-eight  pounds 
to  the  same  quantity  of  water.  The  skins  are  soaked 
for  two  or  three,  days  in  this  cold  solution,  which,  dur- 
ing that  interval,  dissolves  out  the  lime,  and  renders*  the 
skins  more  capable  of  readily  absorbing  the  tanning 
material. 

For  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  skins  of  hair  without- 
liming  them,  TumbuU  immerses  them  for  fix>m  five  to  ten 
days,  first  in  a  solution  of  sugar,  which  swells  the  tissue, 
loosens  the.  epidermis,  and  allows  the  ready  removal 
of  the  hair.  He  then  soaks  them  in  a  solution  of  sea- 
salt,  by  the  action  of  which  this  same  cuticle  is  made  to 
contract ,  and  separate  from  the  true  skin,  without  a 
corresponding  efiect  being  produced  upon  the  gelatine. 
The  hair  can  then  be  easily  removed  without  the  least 
injury  to  the  gelatinous  structure.  The  saccharine  solu- 
tion is  composed  of  fourteen  pounds  of  coarse  sggar  to 
one  hundred  gallons  of  water,  and  is  maintiuned  at  a 
temperature  of  50*^  to  80^. F.  The  other  solution  is 
formed  by  dissolving  fourteen  pounds  of  searsalt  in«  one- 
hundred  gallons  of  water^  a^  is^kbpt  at  a  temperature 
of  firom  70^  to  100^  F.         .      .         .     - 

Turnbull  has  idsanMd  iepfu 
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rating  the  catechuic  acid  and  other  principles  injurious 
to  leather,  which  exist  in  catechu,  and  also  of  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  gallic  and  ellagic  acids,  when  gallsy 
oak43ark,.  valonia,  and  divi-divi,  are  employed. 

For  separating  tannin  from  the  catechuic  acid,  the  cate- 
chu is  finely  powdered,  and  exhausted  of  soluble  matter,  by 
repeated  treatment  with  cold  ormilk-warm  water.  When 
the  solution  has  epoled,  it  is  to* be  strained  through 
cotton :  the  catechuic  acid  and  other  substances  injuri- 
ous to  leather  being  insoluble  in  cold  water^  are  retained 
upon  the  filter.  The  liquid  which  passes  through,  being 
a  solution  of  tannin  nearly  free  from  these  principles,  is 
much  better  adapted  for  preserving  the  sails  of  vessels, 
and  tissues  which  are  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences, 
than  an  ordinary  decoction  of  catechu.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  conversion  of  the  tannin  of  oak-bark  and  simi- 
lar tanning  substances  into  gallic  acid,  TumbuU  reduces 
the  materials  to  powder,  and  efiects  the  tanning  without 
exposure  to  air,  as  hereafter  directed. 

The  skins  are  tanned  in  TumbuU's  process :  Ist,  by  the 
application  of  a  force  difierent  from  hydrostatic  pressure 
or  capillary  attraction ;  2d,  by  the  employment  of  vats 
communicating  with  one  another  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  a  constant  circulation  of  the  tanning  matter. 

The  first  means  consist  in  the  application  to  tannings 
of  a  principle  similar  to  tliat  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
phenomena  of  endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  or  the  simultane- 
ous passage  in  opposite  directions  through  animal  mem- 
branes, of  fluids  of  difierent  den  sities.  For  this  purpose, 
^^  the  hide  or  skin  to  be  tanned  is  formed  into  a  bag  by 
sewing,  and  the  oak-bark,  which  has  been  ground  into 
powder,  is  introduced,  in  the  proportion  of  two  pounds 
to  every  pound  weight  of  the  wet  skin,  prepared  as 
above;    the  opening  through  which  the  oak-bark  has 
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been  introdaced  is  then  sewn  up,  leaving  only  8  small 
neck  or  aperture,  through  ■  which  the  bag  is  filled  with 
cold  or  warm  water;  and,.whe|i  full,  Ihe  neck  or  aper* 
'ture  is  fastened  by  a  flange  and  screw,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  atmospheric  air.  The  bag  is  then  introduced  iftto  a 
box  filled  with  tanning  liquor,  formed  of  terrarjaponica, 
which  has  been  freed  as  above  delBcribed,  from  catechuic 
add  and  extractives.  The  boxes  ate  arranged  in  the 
manner  ^hown  at  Fig.  106, ^A,  being  the  tanks,  or  boxes; 

Fig.  106. 


and  B,  the  waste-pipes  for  carrying  off  the  liquor,  as  it 
exudes  from  the  hides,  into  the  main  pipe  o,  leading  to 
the  main  tank  or  reservoii*  n.  The  purified  terragaponica 
is  not  injuriously  tujted  u|)on  by  the  iettinosphere ;  and 
the  tanning  liquor,  composed  of  oak-bark,  being  mixed  in- 
side the  bide,  or  skin,  and  thus  excluded  from  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  does  not  generate  gallic  acid.  In 
order  to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  in  the 
boxes,  or  tanks,  and  thus  accelerate  the  action,  sugar  is 
added  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen  pounds  to  one  hun- 
dred gallons  of  the  mixture  of  terra-japonica.  The  two 
liquids,  being  thus  separated,  the  process  of  efidosmoais 
and  exosmoais  is  sectired,  and  the  tannic  acid  passes 
rapidly  through  the  skin,  or  hide,  until  it  is  perfectly 
tanned ;  the  bags  are  turned  occasionally,  and  when  they 
become  partially  empty,  by  exudation,  ar^  filled  again 
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with  water.  During  the  operation  of  tanning,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  to  the  weight  of  the  liquor  in  the  boxes, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  action ;  this  is  accomplished  bj 
folding  a  small  quantity  of'  sugar  to  the  mixture  of 
terra-japonica*  Yalonia  will  rank  next  to  purified  tan- 
nic acid  from  terra^japonica,  and  may  be  used  similarly 
to  terra-japonica;  ground  valoiiia  maybe  introduced  into 
the  bag,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-half  less  than  the 
oak-bark ;  divi-divi,  sumach,  and  other  substances  con- 
taining tannic  acid  may  be  used  in  the  same  proportions 
as  valonia.  Terra-japonica  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
the  bag,  after  the  impurities  are  removed,  in  the  form  of 
tan  liquor,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  hide : 
one  pound  of  terravjaponica  is  equal  to  four  pounds  of 
oak-bark. 

"  Fig.  107  represents  the  pits  or  tanks  for  tanning, 

Fig.  107. 


arranged  so  as  to  create  and  keep  up  a  general  and  con- 
stant agitation  and  circulation  of  the  tanning  liquor. 
Into  these  pits  or  tanks  is  introduced  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  tanning  liquor,  composed  either  of  terrarjaponica, 
or  oak-bark,  divi-divi,  valonia,  sumach,  &c.,  so  as  to  leave 
room  only  for  the  hides  and  skins  which  are  placed 
therein,  one  upon  anotlier,  as  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
tanning ;  and  the  pits  are  then  closed  at  top,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  atmospheric  air.  The  tanning  liquor  must 
then  be  put  into,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation 
or  circulation;  this  is  efiected  by  means  of  a  suction- 
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pump,  connected  with  the  pits  at  the  bottom  and  top.  A  is 
ti^e  suction-pump ;  b,  b,  the  pits ;  c,  suction-pipe ;  d,  b^ 
pipes  leading  irom  the  bottom  of  the  pits  to  the  suction- 
pipe  ;  E,  main  forcing-pipe,  connected  with  the  top  of  the 
pits  by  the  pipes  f,  f  ;  and  o,  G  are  pipes  which  connect 
the  pits  with  each  other  at  top,  to  prevent  them  from 
overflowing.  By  the  action  of  the  suction  or  fercing- 
pump,  the  tanning  liquor  is  speedily  extracted  from  the 
pits,  through  the  pipes  d,  d,  and  c,  and^  at  the  san>e  time, 
is  forced'  again  through  the  pipes  E,  ImdF,  F,  into  the  dif- 
ferent pits ;  thereby  keeping  up  a  general  agitation  and 
circulation  of  the  liquor.  These  pits  or  tanks  may  be 
constructed  in  sheds,  or  rooms,  sAd  placed  one  above 
another,  and  side  by  side ;  but  if  it  is  desired  to  sink  the 
pits  in  the  earth,  they  should  be  constructed  and  arranged 
as  shown  at  Fig.  108,  in  which  the  same  letters  are  used 

Pig.  108. 


to  denote  similar  parts  to  those  in  Fig.  107.  The  opera- 
tion of  bgth  arrangements  is  the  same,  with  this  except 
tioii,  that,  as  in  Fig.  108,  the  pits  are  sunk  in  the  ground, 
the  pipes,  by  which  the  liquor  is  withdrawn,  are  obliged 
to  enter  at  the  top,  and  descend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pits. 

"  In  treating  terra-japonica,  for  th6  purpose  of  sepa- 
rating the  tannic  acid  from  the  catechuic  acid  and  other 
extractive  and  deleterious  matter,  the  deposit,  remaining 
in  the  cylinder  or  tank  is  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
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quantity  of  terra-japonica  dissolved ;  and  it  is  capable  of 
being  purified,  and  rendered  applicable  to  tanning.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  placed  in  stoves  or  drying  pans,  heated 
to  160^  ¥,y  and  is  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
kept  continually  stirred,  until  it  assumes  the  color  and 
appearance  of  the  original  pulverized  terra-japonica ;  this 
material  being  now  filtered,  will  be  found  to  yield  nearly 
as  much  tannic  acid  as  the  terra-japonica  did  in  the  first 
instance. 

^^  Hides  and  skins  from  which  the  lime  has  been  ex- 
tracted, or  from  which  the  hair  has  been  removed  without 
the  use  of  lime,  by  the  above  modes  described,  may  be 
tanned  in  the  ordinary  manner,  by  terra-japonica,  puri- 
fied as  above,  and  by  other  ordinary  tanning  matter, 
with  much  greater  facility  than  heretofore ;  and  leather 
of  greater  weight,  and  better  quality  tha^  usual,  will  be 
produced." 


warington's  process. 


This  is  an  English  method,  patented  March  16,  1841, 
by  Robert  Warington,  and  is  said  by  the  inventor  to  be 
applicable  to  the  tanning  of  all  kinds  of  hides  and  skins, 
whether  dry,  salted,  or  fresh. 

^^  First,  for  soaking  or  preparing  the  hides  or  skins  for 
unhairing.  This  I  do  by  means  of  the  carbonates  of 
potass  or  soda;  the  latter,  from  its  cheapness,  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  dissolved  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  one  to  two  pounds  of  the  carbonate  to  ten  gallons 
of  water. 

^^  Second,  for  the  preparing  the  hides  and  skins  for  un- 
hairing, and  swelling  them  at  the  same  time,  or  for 
swelling  them  only;  and  this  I  do  by  various  iigents, 
which,  for  simplicity  of  explanation,  I  will  divide  into 
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threp classes :  firsts l>aryta,  potassa,  soda;  second,  muriatic 
acid,  nitric  acid,  and  oxalic  acid,  and  all  other  acids  (ex* 
oept  the  sulphuric) ;  and  thirdly,  vegetable  matters,  as 
the  culinary  rhubarbs,  sornsl,  apple  marc,  vine  cuttings, 
and  many  others,  which,  from  locality  and  other  circum- 
stairces,  may  be  economically  employed.  Of  the  first 
class,  I  prefer  the  use  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a 
pound  to  one  pound  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  to  ten  gal« 
Ions  of  water,  and  rend^red  caustic  by  about  half  its 
weight  of  fresh-burnt  lime*  Of  the  second  class,  I  prefer, 
from  its'  cheapness,  the  muriatic  acid,  which  I  use  in  the 
proportion  of  from  half  a  J)ound  to.  two  pounds  of  the 
acid  of  commerce,  of  specific-  gravity  1.17,  mixed  with 
ten  gallons  of  water.  Of  the  third  class,  I  prefer  the 
culinary  rhubarbs,  bruised  and  mixed  with  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  one  to  ten  pounds  of  the  rhubarb  per 
gallon  of  water.  As  the  details  of  the  method  of  un- 
hairing  and  fleshing  the  hides  or  skins  when  ?eady,  is 
the  same  exactly  as  that  usually  followed,  ana  is  well 
"known  to  all  practical  men^  it  would  be  useless  to  state 
them  here. 

"  Third,  for  the  use  of  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  in 
the  operation  of  graining,  and  this  I  employ  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  half  a  pound  to  four  pounds  dissolved  in 
ten  gallons  of  water. 

"Fourth,  for  the  use  of  green  vegetable  matter  bruised 
—as  culinary  rhubarb,  bruised  potatoes,  &c.— or  chemi- 
cal agents,  capable  of  deoxidizing  or  preventing  oxida- 
tion— as  gum,  starch,  certain  compounds  of  sulphur,  &c., 
which  are  to  be  mixed  in  smaU  proportions  with  the 
tanning  material — as  barks,  divi-divi— or  extracts — as 
kino,  catechu,  &c.  The  proportion  in  which  these  agents 
may  be  employed  are  so  various,  and  dependent  on  the 
tanning  agent  used,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  accu- 
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rate  plroportion^  but  from  one-hundredth  part  to  one-tenth, 
supposing  oak-bark  to  be  empk)yed.  , 

^^  JFiflh,  for  the  use  of  bichromate  of  pota3s  m  solution, 
or  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  preservation  of  animal 
matter,  so  as  to  prevent  putrefaction.  When  the  bi- 
chromate of  potass  is  used,  I  employ  from  one-eighth  .to 
half  a  pound  to  100  gallons  of  wafer;  and,  in  the  case  of 
sulphuric  acid,  from  one-fourth  to  one  pound  to  ten  gal- 
lons of  water.  Into  either  of  these  solutions,  the  skins, 
or  an  J  other  animal  substances,  in  their  moist  state,  are 
to  be  immersed  and  kept  from  the  dust  I  do  not  claim 
jthe  use  of  any  of  the  proportions  hereinbefore^  given,  as 
these  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  material 
operated  upon,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  season 
when  it  is  employed." 


CHAPTEB   XX. 

H.  HiBBARiys  patent;  process. 

This  process^  patented  in  October,  1849,  is  said  to 
possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  advantages  of  economy 
of  time  and  material.  It  is  also  applicable  to  the  tan- 
ning of  all  kinds  of  skins,  and  produces  leather  of  great 
strength  and  durability. 

The  inventor  describes  his  process  as  consisting : — 
^'  First.  In  the  use  of  a  composition  of  lime,  wood  aishes 
(or  potaih),  and  salt,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  hair 
or  wool;  also  Ibr  the  purpose  of  Himingi'  so  called,  instead 
of  using  lime  alone,  as  in  the  old  method.  Lime  and 
ashes  haVe  been  used  separately  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving hair,  wool,  grease,  mucus,  and  other  impurities 
from  skins ;  but  lime  alone  requires  sieveral  daysy  and,,  in 
cold  weather,  weeks,  to  eflFect  these  several  objects;  so 
that  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  skin  is  always  more  or 
less  injured.  On  the  other  hand,  ashes  alone  acts  too 
rapidly,  and  would  destroy  the' skins  altogether;  but 
when  lime,  ashes,  and  salt  are  combined  in  proper  pro- 
portions, the  salt  modifies  the  action  of  the  alkalies,  and 
protects  the  skins  from  their  caustic  properties ;  so  that 
the  processes  of  unhairing  and  'liming'  are  both. rendered 
more  expeditious  and  safe  than  by.th'e  old  method.  The 
texture  of  the  skin  is  uninjured,  and,  consequently,  the 
leather  is  much  stronger. 
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"  Second.  In  the  use  of  a  composition  of  salt,  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  sumach,  oak,  hemlock  bark,  or 
any  other  tannin  for  the  process  of  tanning.  The  salt, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  tannin  being  mixed  together  in  water, 
in  certain  proportions  hereafter  mentioned,  a  portion  of 
the  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  acid,  fbrming  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  setting  muriatic  acid  free,  which  {die  muriatic 
acid)^  being  absorbed  by  the  yrater,  acts  directly  and 
rapidly  on  the  skins,  opening  their  pores,  and  preparing 
them  for  the  tannin,  which,  being  presept  also  in  the 
mixture,  immediately  and  readily  unites  with  th^  gelar 
tine, of  the  skins,  forming  leather  more  expeditiously  and 
perfectly  than  by  the  old  method  of  tanning."    *•     * 

• 

Preparation  op  the  skins. 

"The  skins  may  be  prepared  for  the  tanning  process 
after  the  xisual  method.  But  I  prefer  and  use  the  fol- 
lowing composition,  which  I  shall  denominate— 

Composition^  No.  1. 

Quicklime,  fresh  slacked  .         .     i  bushel 

Good  wood  ashes    .         .         .         .     i      " 
Chloride  ofeodium  {salt)  .         .     3  pints. 

"  N.  B. — For  the  ashes  may  be  substituted  three  to 
five  pounds  of  potash. 

"  For  removing  the  hair  or  wool,  the  above  composi- 
tion, No.  1,  is  to  be  mixed  with  water  sufficient  to  make 
a  thick  paste,  and  applied  to  the  flesh  side  of  the  hides 
in  the  usual  wrty;  the  skins  to  be  folded  and  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  summer  heat.  In  a  few  hours  they  will 
be  ready  to  pull. 

^'For  the  liming  (or  ashing)  process,  I  use  the  same 
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composition,  No.  1,  mixed  with  a  suflSciency  of  Water  in 
a  vat,  to  immerse  the  number  of  skins  proposed  to  be 
limed  (ashed).  One  bushel  o^  the  mixture  is  about 
equivalent  to  one  bushel  of  lime  alone.  The  liming  (or 
ashing)  process  may  be  conducted  at  a  temperature  of 
40^  to  60°  F." 


COMPOSITION  FOR  TANKING. 

"  For  six  dozen  of  full-sized  sheep,  deer,  goat,  or  simi- 
lar skins  of  similar  size. 


Composition^  No.  2. 

tJhloride  of  sodium  («alt) 

.      18  lbs. 

Sulphuric  acid         .         .         . 

:      2 '« 

Sicily  sumach,  or  quercitron  bark 

.      3B  « 

Muriatic  acid           .  *       . 

2  oz. 

Dried  clover    ;        .         .        ,, 

.      18  lbs. 

Soft  water       .        «        .    '     . 

.    125  galls. 

The  sumach  or  dye-siu£&  are  first  exhausted  with  water, 
and  then  the  salt  is  added  to  the  liquor,  apportioned  so  as 
to  insure  perfect  solution.  Subsequently,  the  acids  are 
added,  atid  the  mixture  thoroughly  incorporated  by 
stirring. 

The  details  of  this  procesB  and  the  modificatioiis  ne- 
eessa^  to  'make  it  applicable  to  the  tanning  of  morocco, 
white,  glove,  and  harness  leathers,  are  given  in  a  short 
treatise  upon  the  subject  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Raid,  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  Being  a  copy-right  puJ>Hoation,  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  extract  or  condense  from  it^  and  the 
reader  must  apply  to  the  original  source^  if  he  shoxild 
desire  further  information* 


♦     , 


.' 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


LEPMEUB'S  PROCESS. 


This  process^  published  in  1833^  consists  of  four 
operations,  which,  with  some  modifications,  -  are  those 
practised  by  all  tanners. 

1.  The  rinsing^  or  dressing  in  water,  which  compre- 
hends the  softening  of  dry  skins,  the  washing,  the 
separation  of  the  hair,  the  fleshing,  &c. 

2.  The  sugar  of  lead  haih. — ^The  skins,  .having  been 
well  washed  and  drained,  are  deposited  and  left;  during 
ten  or  twelve  hours  in  summer,  and  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  hours  in  winter,  in  a  bath  containing  one  pound 
one  and  a  half  ounces  of  acetate  of  lead  for  every  six  or 
eight  skins,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
salt  to  1000  parts  of  water.  The  skins  are  then  ti^en 
out  and  are  agadn  placed  in  a  similar  bath,  in  which  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  care  being  taken  to  handle  them  every  three 
hours  during  each  immersion.  They  are  then  carefully 
rinsed  in  running  water.  The  author  believes  that  the 
combination  of  the  lead  salt  with  the  albumen  of  the 
skins  ^ves  them  a  solidity,  and  freedom  from  looseness 
of  texture  which  they  Would  not  otherwise  possess. 

8.  Tartrlifjiuyr  baths, — ^The  author,  after  contending  that 
the  raising  of  skins  is  not  essential,  and  that,  if  consi- 
dered necessary,  it  can  readily  be  efiected  by  adding  acid 
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to  the  first  mfusions,  gives  the  proportions  of  one  part  of 
tan  for  ten  parts  c^  dry  hideci^  with  enough  sulphuric 
a<{id  to  impart  a  distinct  acid  taste,  as  being  all-cdifficient 
for  the  purpose. 

First  Series  of  Tan  Infusions.  .  Firel  hath. — This  is 
composed  jof  22  pounds  of  ifxk  for  every  110  pounds  of 
hides,  infused  for  twenty-four  hours  in  ^ou^  water  to 
coy€fr  but  not  to  completely  sink  them*  To  this  mix- 
ture, a  quantity  of  strong  9our  oore,  or  else  from  9  i  to  91 
ounces,  by  weight,  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  66^  B.,  are  added> 
and  if,  after  maceration  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  liquid 
is  not  sensibly  acid,  more  is  poured  in,  if  it  is  desired  to 
effect  the  raising  by  means  of  it. 

In  summer,  the  hides  should  not  be  kept  in -this  bath 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  hours,  since^  at  the  ebd  of  that 
time,  it  is  exhaasted,  and  disposed  to  putrefy,  from  the 
quantity  of  animal  matter  then  contained  in  it.  In 
winter,  this  tendency  bfeing  retarded,  they  may  remain 
in  it  a  day  longer. 

Second  hath, — 83  pounds  of  tan  for  110  pounds  of  dry 
leather  are  deposited  in  this  bath,  which  is  to  be  acidified 
in  the  sam^  way  as  the  first.  The  skins  should  be  kept 
in  it  for  thirty-six  hours,  after  which  time  they  are  taken 
out  to  drain,  reimmersed  for  thirty  hours  more,  and  again 
drained.  On  account  of  the  animal  matter  contained  in 
the  infuldion,  it  is  now  no  longer  serviceable  except  as  a 
putrid  ferment  for  new  infusions. 

Third  hath. — In  this  bath,  44  pounds  of  tan  are  used 
for  the  above-mentioned  weight  of  skins,  and  not  more 
than  9  i  ounces  6f  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  if  the  pre- 
vious raising  has'  been  considered  sufficient.  The  Skins 
should  be  taken  out  at  intervals,  as  in  the  former  operar 
tions,  washed  in  water,  drained,-  and  replaced.*  The 
author  remarks  that  if,  after  a  continuaiice  in  the  bath 
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of  four  OP  five  days,  it  shows  3°  or  4®  by  the  acid  hydro- 
meter, the  skins  may  be  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four 
hours  longer;  or,  still  better,  the  liquid  may  be  used,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first  bath,  for  thin  akins,  like 
those  of  the  cal^  goat,  ^heep,  &o. 

Fourth  hath. — 55  pounds  of  tan,  the  same  mode  of  pre- 
paration (excepting  the  use  of  less  water),  the  same 
acidification,  and  a  continuance  of  the  skins  in  it  for  six 
or  eight  days,  are  required  in  this  fourth  process.  The 
skins,  before  being  placed  in  the  vat,  are  drained  for 
eight  or  twelve  hours,  and  afterwards  are  takeja  out  at 
leiust  three  .times,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  the 
liquor  has  not  become  too  weak«  K  the  degree  shown 
by  .the  a^id  hydrometer  is  four  or  five  tenths,  a  fresh 
liquid  is  prepared,  and  the  old  one  is  reserved  for  skins 
which  are  undergoing  the  second  series  of  baths.  The 
fiuthor  adds  that  it  is  better  generally  to  deposit  fresh 
skins  in  old  baths,  which  they  quickly  exhaust,  than  in 
those  more  advanced. 

Second  Series  op  IirtTJSiONS.  First  batLr^Accordr 
ing  to  Leprieur,  a  new  set  of  skins  begins  with  the  fourth 
bath  of  the  first  series  of  infusions,  and  will  require  330 
lbs.  of  bark,  to  tan  them  as  completely  as  the  others. 

Second  bath.^^Since  the  fifth  bath  of  the  first  series 
would  not  be  disposed  of  in  time  to  answer  for  the  se- 
cond bath  of  the  second  series,  and  would,  moreover,  be 
too  strong,  a  new  one  should  be  prepared  like  that  of 
Number  2. 

Leprieur  recommends  after  the  fourth  bath,  to  stratify 
the  leather  and  tan  alternately,  interposing  peeled  willow 
twigs  or  strips  of  white  wood,  so  that  the  surfaces  shall 
be  equally  soaked. 

First  Series.  Fiflh  bath.—&Q  lbs.  of  tan  for  110  of 
hides.     The  latter  kept  in  the  vat  for  from  six  to  eight 
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days^  should  be  taken  out^  drained^  and  replaced  three  or 
four  times  during  this  period.  If  strips  are  placed  be- 
tween them^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  laat  layer 
of  tan  with  the  infusion,  to  the  height  of  half  an  inch. 

Second  Sebses.  Third  hath. — The  fifth  bath  forms 
the  third  of  the  second  series. 

Sixth  bcUh. — Consists  of  66  lbs.  of  tan  to  110  lbs.  of 
hides,  which  remain  in  it  about  ten  days,  and  are  taken 
out  and  drained  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  It  is 
well  to  observe  that  when  the  infusion  marks  more  than 
five  or  six  of  the  acid  hydrometer,  the  skins  should  be 
taken  out,  and  the  bath  reserved  for  others  which  ar^ 
less  advanced  in  preparation.      . 

Fourth  bcUh. — ^The  sixth  bath,,  like  the  fifth,  not  being 
unoccupied  soon  enough  to  answer  for  the  fourth  of  the 
second  series,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  it  with  firesh 
materials,  like  No.  4.  It  will  then  be  the  sixth  of  the 
first  series  under  the  denomination  five. 

Fifth  bath. — There  being  no  further  danger  of  putre- 
faction to  the  hides,  they  can  now  remain  in  this  bath 
until  the  fifth  bath  of  the  first  series  is  fully  prepared. 

Seventii  bath. — Consists  of  bark  88  lbs.  for  110  lbs.  of 
hides,  which  should  remain  in  it  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
days,  or  until  the  liquid  marks  no  more  than  from  six 
to  seven  tenths  by  the  hydrometer.  After  that  time  it 
will  serve  for  the  second  set  of  skins.  When  the  hides 
are  taken  from  this  bath  and  cut,  the  sections  will  show 
a  well-tanned  surface,  but  an  unchanged  interior. 

Nearly  fifty  days  will  now  have  elapsed  since  the 
skins  were  placed  in  the  first  bath,  and  for  every  110 
lbs.  of  hides,  385  lbs.  of  bark  will  have  been  consumed. 
Supposing,  now  that  IIDO  lbs.  of  tan  are  used  in  the 
ordinary  method  of  tanning  that  weight  of  leather,  there 
21 
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will  still  temain  717  Ibe.  to  be  used  in  the  pits,  to  make 
the  expenditure  of  material  the  same  in  both  "proceamB. 
Sixth  hath. — ^The  seventh  bath  of  the  first  series  is 
thie  sixth  of  the  second;  but  the  author  regards  it  as  a 
matter  of  indifierenoe^  whether  the  hides  are  at  onoe 
deposited  in  the  vats,  or  are  again  exposed  to  a  bath  of 
110  lbs.  of  tan  to  an  equal  weight  of  leather. 

TANKING  IN  THE  VATS. 

Leprieur  uses  tan  well  mixed  with  water,  to  which 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added  in  the  proportions  before 
mentioned,  so  as  to  saturate  the  potassa  of  the  bark.  A 
layer  of  this  mixture  is  deposited  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  vat,  a  hide  is  spread  out  upon  it,  and  the  stratifica- 
tion is  continued  in  this  way  until  the  vat  is  filled.  This 
last  hide  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  one  inch  of  the 
mixture ;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  watw  to  rise  above  the 
surface  ip  then  thrown  in,  and  weighted  planks  are  placed 
over  the  whole,  to  prevent  the  skins  from  floating. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  liquid  in 
the  vat  should  be  tested  every  three  or  four  days  with 
the  hydrometer,  so  as  to  ascertain  if  any  diminution 
of  strength  has  taken  place.  In  that  event  the  skins 
should  be  taken  out  and  deposited  in  another  vat.  For 
the  purpose  of  being  more  explicit  in  regard  to  the 
determination  of  the  density  of  the  infusion,  Leprieur 
adds:  ^^Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  110  lbs. 
of  good  tan,  furnish  1320  lbs.  of  infusion,  marking  one 
degree  of  the  strong  hydrometers,  and  ten  or  twelve 
tenths  of  the  acid  hydrometers  after  forty-eight  hours, 
it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  day  by  day  from  the  diminu- 
tion  in  density  of  the  liquid,  how  much  of  the  taxming 
principle  has  been  absorbed  by  the  skins.    When  the 
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iBfiision  is  thus  diminished  in  strength  by  one-half,  it 
will  still  serve  for  other  processes,  and  another  supply  of 
tan  can  be  given." 

We  abstain  from  referring  to  the  accessory  circnm- 
stances  which  will  more  or  less  affect  this  absorption,  our 
intention  being  only,  as  throughout  this  account,  to  make 
known  the  details  of  the  author^s  process,  as  given  by 
himself. 

First  Taniting  jk  Vat. — ^100  parts  of  tan  for  every 
100  parts  of  hides,  are  used  in  the  first  vat,  the  water 
being  mixed  as  before,  with  rather  more  than  nine  ounces 
by  weight  of  Sulphuric  acid.  The  skins  are  to  be  ^re- 
tained in  this  first  vat  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days;  ^d 
besides  the  testing  of  the  liquor  by  the  hydrometer,  they 
should  be  cut  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  ascertain  what 
progress  the  tanning  has  made.  If  considerably  ad- 
vaaced,  and  if  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  five  or  six  tenths, 
the  vat  should  be  changed. 

Secokd  Series. — The  contents  of  the  first  vat  are  not 
exhausted,  but  furnish  a  strong  infusion  for  a  sixth  bath 
for  tJie  second  set  of  skins. 

Sbookd  Tannikg  in  the  Vat. — Consists  of  exposure 
of  100  parts  of  skins,  with  120  of  tan,  pre}>ared  like  the 
preceding,  for  about  fifteen  days. 

First  Tanning  in  Vat. — The  preceding,  or  second  tan- 
ning of  the  first  series,  forms  the  first  tanning  of  the  se- 
cond series.  The  skins  taken  from  the  first  tanning  are 
then  exposed  to  the  second. . 

Third  Tanning  in  Vol. — Consists  of  exposing  100 
parts  of  hides,  with  130  of  bark,  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days,  the  preparation  being  the  same  as  before. 
The  hides  taken  from  this  vat  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined, as  the  thinnest  ones  are  probably  tanned. 

Fourth  Tanning. — This  is  the  second  of  the  second 
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series.  140  parts  of  tan,  fot  100  of  hides  are  used  for 
from  fifteen  to  twentj  days^  the  preparation  being  the 
same  as  before. 

Third  Tcmnmg.-^The  preceding,  or  the  fourth  of  the 
first  series,  serves  as  the  third  for  the  second  series. 

J^i/ih  Tanning. — ^In  this  100  parts  of  hides  are  ex- 
posed to  160  parts  of  tan,  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  days, 
this  quantity  of  176  lbs.  completing  the  1100  lbs.  used 
for  the  first  series.  This  last  tanning  is  seldom  con- 
sidered necessary  for  good  skins,  or  where  the  bark  is  of 
good  quality. 

Fourth  Tanning. — This  is  the  fifth  for  the  first  series. 

If  at  the  end  of  twenty  days  the  tanning  is  not  found 
to  be  already  completed,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days 
more  may  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  leather  is 
taken  out,  this  being  the  last  tanning  .of  all. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  to  add  220  lbs.  more  of  tan 
to  the  amoimt  already  used,  220  lbs.  of  leather  would  be 
completely  tanned,  by  means  of  1650  lbs.  of  bark. 

In  order  not  to  lose  time  in  the  series  of  complicated 
operations  of  this  process,  the  fresh  baths  and  vats  should 
be  prepared  as  soon  as  the  operations  of  the  preceding 
ones  are  nearly  concluded. 

BiynW  01  THE  QUANTITIB8  Of   TAN   SUPLOTKD  IN  THB  PUOXDINQ 
FB0CE88B8  fOB  TANNING  220  POUNDS  OF  USATHEB. 


First  Series. 

Tan  for  baths     .        .        .385 
Tan  for  pits        .        .        .716 

Second  Series. 

Tan  for  hatha     ...      88 
Tan  for  pits       .        .        .176 


} 
} 


1101  lbs. 


264  lbs. 


1365  lbs. 
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According  to  Leprieur^s  account^  strong  and  supple 
kides  are  tanned  by  his  process,  in  from  100  to  130  days, 
middling  ones  in  150  days^  and  refractory  ones  in  about 
180  days.  Sometimes  a  sixth  tanning  is  required,  which 
will  not  much  increase  the  duration  or  expense  ittf  their 
preparation. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

TANNING  WITH  EXTBACT  OF  OAE-BABK  OR  CATECHU. 

Barbridg^a  Prooese. — ^Burbridge  regulates  the  strength 
of  the  extract  by  a  hydrometer,  especially  adapted  to 
the  purpose,  which  he  calls  a  harhometer.  He  commences 
the  process  with  a  weak  solution  at  3^  of  his  meter,  and 
gradually  increases  its  force,  changing  it  three  times  a 
week,  until  a  strength  of  15^  or  20^  is  arrived  at. 

In  the  old  method,  tanners  ate  usually  satisfied  if  forty 
parts,  by  weight,  of  hides  in  the  raw  state  are  not  dimin- 
ished more  than  one-half  after  a  year's  exposure  in  the 
vats.  But  an  equal  quantity,  tanned  by  Burbridge's  pro- 
cess, is  found  to  weigh  twenty-four  parts  after  three 
months,  which  has  convinced  him  that  the  longer  expo- 
sure is  detrimental  to  the  leather.  He  does  not  consume 
more  tan  than  is  used  in  the  slower  methods,  four  parts 
being  generally  sufficient  to  tan  one  of  skins. 

Burbridge  has  also  proposed  to  substitute  the  terra 
japonvxiy  or  catechu,  for  oak-bark.  Mr.  J.  Dauks  reported, 
in  the  year  1812,  to  the  East  India  Company,  that 
catechu  contained  ten  times  as  much  tanning  matter  as 
oak-bark,  and  the  Company,  induced  by  his  representa- 
tions, made  every  effort  to  encourage  its  use ;  but  all 
attempts,  by  them  and  by  government,  to  mfdie  it  take 
the  place  of  the  substance  in  common  use  have  failed. 
It  certainly  could  be  procured  at  a  much  lower  price 
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than  the  equivalent  amount  of  oak-bark;  therefore^  some 
practical  objection  to  its  use^  of  which  we  are  ignorant^ 
must  have  prevented  its  adoption. 

John  ^urbridge  proposes  to  reduce  the  time  of  tanning 
sole  leather  to  three  or  four  months,  by  the  u#  of  oak- 
extract,  whidi  he  prepares  without  loss  in  ten  days. 


,» 
/ 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

HEMLOCK  TANNING. 

The  hemlock  forests  of  New  York  and  northern  Penn- 
sylvania  are  yeiy  extensive,  and  the  readiness  and  cheap- 
ness  with  which  the  bark  may  be  obtained  have  brought 
it  into  general  use,  in  those  States,  as  tanning  material. 
It  may  be  employed  alone,  or  in  combination  with  oak- 
bark.  The  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  who  is  the  most  skilful 
and  experienced  manufacturer  of  leather  in  the  United 
States,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  his  tanneries  at  Prattsville,  N.  Y.,  wherein  it 
is  used  to  the  extent  of  6000  cords  annually.  His  state- 
ment is  so  full  and  comprehensive,  that  we  give  it  in 
the  original  language. 

''  My  tannery  is  an  immense  wooden  building,  530  feet 
in  length,  43  feet  in  breadth,  and  two  stories  and  a  half 
high.  Adjoining  the  centre  of  the  tannery,  are  two  bark 
sheds,  125  feet  long  by  24  wide ;  and,  near  the  east  end 
of  the  tannery,  a  store-house  40  by  60.  On  the  same 
level,  100  feet  from  the  tannery,  are  some  dozen  houses, 
built  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  tannery,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  workmen.  The  main  road  through  the 
village  is  about  twelve  rods  distant,  and  parallel  with 
the  tannery.  Within  the  area  of  the  tannery  are  con- 
tained 300  vats,  tanning  over  60,000  sides  a  year,  with 
conductors  to  draw  the  liquor  to  the  pump,  aflfording 
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about  46,000  cubic  feet  of  room  for  tanning  purposes^ 
and  7640  in  the  beam-house.  A  large  wing;  40  by  SO 
feet,  extending  over  the  stream,  contains  twelve  leaches, 
fidx  of  them  furnished  with  copper  heaters,  ^taining 
about  13,000  feet,  and  also  the  back  loft^  throt^  whic^, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  pajsses  more  than  6000  cords 
of  bark.  The  mills  through,  which  it  is  ground  are  capa- 
ble of  grinding  over  a  cord  of  bark  per  hour ;  and  it  has 
connected  with  it  a  pump  of  sufficient  capacity  to  deliver 
1000  feet  of  ^  ooze,*  or  water  charged  with  tannin,  in  30 
minutes.  The  beam-hduse  contains  30  vats,  equivalent 
to  7640  cubic  feet.  It  has  connected  with  it  three  hide- 
mUls,'^  for  softening  the  dry  Spanish  hides,  and  two  roll- 

^  Hn)S-MiLL8,  OR  Fuluno-Stocks. — These  machines  are  employed 
for  softening  the  hides,  and  thus,  bj  bringing  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  fresh  state,  to  facilitate  the  after  processes  of  depilation  and  tanning. 

Monier  and  Ray*$  Mill. — Skins  with  the  hair  on  are  first  soaked  in 
oold  water  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  are  then  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  machine  for  an  hour  and  a  half >  exposure  for  which  time  is  generally 
sufficient  to  render  them  pliable.  Eight  or  ten  skins,  according  to  their 
aise  and  thickness,  are  generally  contained  in  the  apparatus.  The  water 
is  then  allowed  to  drain  off,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cream  of  lime  is 
poured  in,  and  the  skins  are  beaten  again  for  four  hours,  when  they,  are 
taken  out  and  piled  up.  After  haying  been  left  to  drain  for  fire  hours 
in  this  position,  they  are  again  fulled  for  a  time  in  the  machine,  and  then 
are  depriyed  of  their  hair  and  fleshed  by  the  workikien.  They  are  then 
beaten  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  machine,  and  cleaned  and  scraped 
with  the  slate.  In  order  to  remoye  the  lime,  some  of  which  still  re- 
mains attached  to  the  skins,  they  afe  now  soaked  in  water  contuning 
one-hundredth  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  being  constantly  stirred 
•bout  in  this  liqi^d  for  an  hour,  are  washed  add  rinsed  in  running  water. 

This  method  of  preparing  skins  for  tanning,  dispenses  with  the  laborious 
aumipnlations  to  which  they  are  commonly  subjected,  and  preseryes  their 
quality,  not  injured  as  they  are  in  the  old  way,  by  the  hands  of  the 
workmen.  It  also  presents  the  additional  adyan^ige,  that  they  do  not 
ntpan  tlie  long  exposue  fo  the  action  of  lime,  which  is  so  apt  to  injure 
AeirtisHie. 
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ing  machioes,  capable  of  rolling  600  sideB  of  leather  per 
day.    (^taide  of  the  building,  but  connected  with  the 

Daervption  of  AU  mackiM,  at  it  ha*  &«en  improved^  aUarged^  and 
prtpaitd  J^  the  fuUwg  of  loAtmaS  and  large  ikint. 
Fig.  109.  Bide  elevation. 
Fig.  110.  (VontTiew. 
Kg.  111.  Plu. 

Fig.  106. 


(a.)  Troni^  in  wlucli  the  ekiiu  are  plkoed. 

(&)  Upi^t  riang.  above  the  trongh,  uid  anpporting  the  leven  (c) 
usar  ita  upper  extremity,  where  the;  are  attached  to  a  oroaspieoe  (d). 

(e.)  Wedge  preaaing  upon  the  upright  Qi),  and  giving  it  the  neoeaaai; 
inelination. 

if.)  Halleta  or  hammers  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  leren  (c), 
and  acting  upon  the  sltiu  in  the  hollow  part  of  the  trough  (a),  formed 
by  the  cnrred  line  seen  at  Qj). 

{k.)  Wedges  arranged  ao  as  to  keep  the  mallets  inclined  in  the  pnqxz 
direction  to  the  curve  ($).  of  the  trough. 

(t.)  Other  wedges  serving  the  same  porpoee. 

{k).  Two  curved  uprights  rising  above  ^e  trough  and  preventing  tbt 
mallets  from  swaying. 
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bMm-houae  by  sa  unda^pYmnd  communicatwn,  are  «^t 
■tone-  8weat*pits,  vith  poisted  arches  and  flues.     Tbe 

(l.")  CnMspieoe  uniting  the  sprightB  (Ic). 

(m.)  Ynrh'nil  Trtinnl  nr  tTimnf ilr,  Trithfniirirmi.  Ihn  iiilrffi)  nf  whiiili 
tfling  in  the  nprighto  (i),  and  is  tbe  ihaft  for  the  oordi  (^whioh  keep 
the  nudlele  euspended. 

.    nB.110. 


Cj>.)  Wheel  lamed  ij  %  itnm  or  Ul  of  water,  its  aile  (q)  carrTing 

eanu  (r),  vhioh,  in  taniittg,  altemalcl;  raiw  and  lower  tbe  laalleU  (/}. 

«(.  111. 
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pins  are  of  the  most  approved  size,  being  in  area  10  feet 
by  14,  and  in  depth  8  feet,  with  a  spring  of  water  at  one 
comer. 

There  aift^iome  recent  improYementSi  in  Monier  and  Bay's  proeesBy 
which  refer  t6  piressi&g  the  skins,  to  the  liquid  in  irhi<{h  they  are  rai$edf 
and  to  their  liming. 

Since  pure  water  is  a  solvent,  and  is  capable  of  injuring  the  quality  of 
the  leather,  if  lefi  for  too  long  a  time  in  contact  with  the  tissues  of  the 
skins,  it  is  eyident  that,  if  the  latter  are  entirely  deprived  of  it  before 
being  placed  in  the  infusion  of  bark,  their  complete  tanning  will  be 
much  &cilitated  and  hastened.  To  secure  this  desirable  result,  after 
having  been  perfectly  cleaned,  scraped,  and  rinsed,  they  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a  powerful  cx)mmon  press,  which  deprives  them  of 
nearly  all  their  free  watery  contents.  After  this  compression,  they  are 
then  deposited  in  a  vat  containing  weak  tan  infusion,  are  left  in  it  tot 
rix  days,  are  taken  out  and  again  pressed,  and  then  deposited  in  a  vat 
containing  a  stronger  infusion,  which  is  kept  of  uniform  strength  for  a 
period  of  ten  days.    At  the  end  of  this  time  they  are  taken  out,  pressed 

Fig.  112. 
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^^  Since  I  first  commenced  bufiiness^  the  gain  of  weight 
in  converting  hides  into  leather^  has  been  increased  nearly 
60  per  cent.  That  is^  that  from  a  quarter  to  a  third 
more  leather  can  now  be  obtained  from  a  given  quantity 
of  hideS)  than  at  the  time  when  I  learned  my  trade  at 
my  father's  tannery,  conducted  in  the  old-fashioned  wlty, 
some  40  years  ago. 

^^.The  great  improvement  in  weight  seems  to  have  been 
gained  by  the  judicious  use  of  strong  liquors,  or  ^ooze/ 
obtained  from  finely-ground  bark,  and  by  skilful  tanning. 

^^  The  loss  and  wastage  upon  hides,  from  hair,  flesh,  &c., 
may  be  estimated  at  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  In  order 
to  produce  heavy  weights,  the  hides  should  not  be  re- 
duced too  low  in  the  beam-house,  and  should  be  tanned 

for  the  last  time,  and  then  placed  in  pits  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  renuda 
in  them  for  from  two  to  three  months,  according  to  their  thickness  and 
size.  Instead,  however,  of  filling  up  the  pits  with  pure  water,  er  a  weak 
tan  liquor,  which  may  both  retard  the  operation  and  injure  the  skins,  it 
is  recommended  to  use  a  concentrated  infusion  of  bark  alone. 

The  fulling-mill  used  in  the  American  tanneries  is  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  the  preceding.  The  drawing  (Fjg.  112),  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Messrs.  Wiltse,,  machinists,  represents  the  machine  upon 
the  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot  If  driven  by  an  engine  or 
by  a  belt,  the  wheels  ^and  I,  with  the  pulley  J^  are  used.  When  water- 
power  is  employed,  they  are  replaced  by  a  water-wheel  JT,  built  upon 
the  same  shaft  A,  The  widtii  of  the  wheel  should  be  four  feet,  and  it 
should  run  at  the  rate  of  twenty  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  hammers  (7,  of  the  mill  are  secured  in  the  arms  i>,  which,  by 
coming  in  contact,  at  their  lower  ends,  with  the  tappets  B^  receive  motion. 
The  upper  ends  of  the  arms  are  hung,  and  work  on  the  nozzle-pin  Z, 
which  passes  through  the  back-pleoe  jE>  of  the  stock-fhune  E  F. 

Isaac  8.  Hershey  {PaUmi  Office  Report^  1849,  p.  816)  has  patented  a 
machine  for  softening  hides,  which  eonaisU  of  right  and  left  revolving 
helical  breakecs  or  fluted  rollers. 

Either  of  these  maohinei  will  perfinm  work  much  more  rapidly  and 
satifl&otoray  than  it  was  fomeilf  done  bjtiM  tadkm  and  laborious  pro- 
cev  of  tret£ng  die  Ute  «lflr  Alt 
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quickly  with  good  strong  liquors^  particularly  in  the 
latter  stage  of  the  operation.  To  green  hides,  particu- 
larly,  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  than  to  suffer  them 
to  remain  too  long  in  weak  ^  ooze/  They  become  too 
much  reduced,  grow  soft,  flat,  and  flabby,  losef  a  porticm 
of  their  gelatine,  and  refuse  to  '  plump  up/ 

"On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  effects  of  an  early 
application  of  ^ooze,'  iiiatns  too  strong  and  too  warm,  to 
green  hides,  is  very  injurious.  It  contracts  the  surface 
fibres  of  the  skin,  tanning  at  once  the  external  layers  so 
^  dead,'  as  it  is  termed,  as  to  shut  up  the  pores,  and  pre- 
vent the  taimin  from  penetrating  the  interior.  ThiiS 
renders  the  leather  harsh  and  brittle.  It  will  from  this 
be  seen  that,  in  the  question  of  the  proper  strength  of 
liquor  alone,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
judgment  iond  the  most  extensive  experience.  In  the 
impossibility  of  adapting  fixed  rules  to  the  innumerable 
variety  of  cases,  nothing  can  be  depended  upon  but  the 
judgment  of  the  practical  tanner. 

"  In  softening  hides,  and  preparing  them  for  the  pro- 
cess of  tanning,  a  great  deal  also  depends  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  person  superintending  the  operation,  inas- 
much as  the  diversities  in  the  qualities  and  characteristics 
of  hides  render  it  impossible  to  subject  them  to  anything 
more  than  a  general  mode  of  treatment. 

"  In  ^  sweating,'  the  character  of  the  hides,  and  the 
temperature,  are  essential,  but  ever-varing  considerations. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  milder  the  process  of 
preparing  the  hides  for  the  bark,  the  better.  Unnece&> 
sarily  severe  or  prolonged  treatment  is  inevitably  at- 
tended with  a  loss  of  gelatine,  and  a  consequent  loss  of 
weight  and  strength  in  the  leather.  Too  high  a  temper- 
ature is  particularly  to  be  avoided.  In  almost  every  lot 
of  hides,  particularly  Oronocos,  however,  there  are  geM« 
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rally  some  that  prove  Yery  intractable— resisting  all  the 
ordinary  modes  of  softening.  For  such,  a  solution  of 
ashes,  potash,  or  even  common  salt,  will  be  found  to  be 
beneficial;  and  peculiarly  so  in  hot  weather.  As  I  have 
said,  no  precise  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  length  of 
time  required  for  the  preliminary  process  of  soaking  and 
'  sweating/  so  much  depending  upon  the  qualities  of  the 
hides,  and  the  temperature  at  which  these  operations  are 
conducted. 

**  The  following  table  may,  however,  be  found  useful  in 
conveying  an  approximation  to  a  definite  idea  of  the 
practice  in  my  tannery. 

TIMPKKATVUL 

Days.  ^78.       Days.       Buji. 

Buenos  Ayree  hides  .10tol2      8tQl2    6to8    8to6 

Garthagena^nd  Laguaira         .      8  to  12      7to   9    6to    7    2toS 

SWXATUIO. 

Buenos  Ayies  hides  .    15  to  20    12  to  16    8  to  12    2  to  8 

Garthagena  and  Legoaira         .    l5  to^O    10U>15    6to    8    2to8 

''  I  would  here  remark  that  I  changed  the  process  from 
liming  to  sweating,  for  the  sole  leather,  in  1836— the 
only  change  in  tanning  I  have  made  for  twenty  years ; 
and  for  heavy  sole  leather,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  quite 
as  good  as  liming  if  not  better,  and  somewhat  cheaper ; 
besides  yielding  a  greater  gain  of  weigtit,  and  when  well 
tanned,  ma^g  leather  more  impervious  [to  water 
Liming  and*  ^bating,'  however,  for  upper  and  light 
leather,  is  preferable;  and,  if  the  same  improvements 
had  been  adopted  with  the  lime  process,  of  strong  liquor 
and  quick  tanning,  it  is  not  yet  certain  that  the  same 
results«would  not  have  been  attained. 

^^  Salted  hides  do  not  reqture  more  than  two-thirds  the 
time  ta soak;  but  gemjralfynther  longer  to  sweat.    After 
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the  hides  are  prepared  for  tanning,  the  next  process  is 
what  is  commonly  called  ^handling/  which  should  be 
performed  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  a  weak  ^  ooze/  until 
the  grain  is  colored.  New  liquors,  or  a  mixture  of  new 
and  old,  are  preferable  for  Spanish  or  dry  hides — old 
liquor  for  slaughter.  They  are  then,  after  a  finrtnight, 
laid  away  in  bark,  and  changed  once  in  two  or  four 
weeks,  until  tanned.  Much  care  and  judgment  are 
necessary  in  proportioning  the  continually  increasing 
strength  of  the  liquors  to  the  requirements  of  the 
leather  in  the  different  stages  of  this  process. 

^^  The  liquors  should  also  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible, 
within  certain  limits,  but  ought  never  to  exceed  a  tem- 
perature of  eighty  degrees ;  in  fact,  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature is  the  maximum  point,  if  the  liquor  is  very 
strong;  too  high  a  heat,  with  a  liquor  too  strongly 
charged  with  the  tanning  principle,  being  irrvariably 
injurious  to  the  life  and  color  of  the  leather.  From  this 
it  would  seem,  that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the 
process  bf  tanning,  and  that  we  cannot  make  up  for  the 
want  of  it  by  increasing  the  strength  of  liquor,  or  rais- 
ing the  temperature  at  which  the  process  is  conducted, 
any  more  than  we  can  fatten  an  ox  or  horse  by  giving 
him  more  than  he  can  eat. 

"  I  have  mentioned  the  injurious  eflfects  resulting  from 
too  strong  a  solution  of  the  active  principle  of  the  bark ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  too  weak  solutions  is  to  be 
avoided.  Hides  that  are  treated  with  liquor  below  the 
proper  strength  become  much  relaxed  in  their  texture, 
and  lose  a  portion  of  their  gelatine.  The  leather  neces- 
sarily loses  in  weight  and  compactness,  and  is  much 
more  porous  and  pervious  to  water.  The  warm^  these 
weak  solutions  are  applied,  the  greater  is  this  loss  of 
gelatine.    To  ascertain  whether  a  portion  of  weak  liquor 
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oontaiilB  -any  gelatine  in  solution,  it  is  only  neoesaaiy  to 
strain,  a  Uitle  of  it  into  a  glass,  and  then  add  a  email 
(quantity  of  a  stronger  liquor.  The  excess  of  tanning  in 
the  strong,  seizing  upon  &e  dissolved  gelatine  in  the 
weak  liquor,  will  combine  with  it,  and  be  precipitated 
in  flakes-,  of  a  d^k  curdled  appearan<^,  to  the.bottcrni. 
At.  the  Frattsrille  Tannery,  the  greatest  strength  o^ 
liquor  used  for  handling,  aa  indicated  by  Pike's  bark- 
ometer,*  id  sixteen  degrees;  of  that  employed  in  laying 
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*  Btdbohbtkr.— A  hydrometer  is  &  oonvenient  ^ipwdtni  for  uwer- 
tuning  rekdil;  the  density  or  itrength  of  liquids.  That  reared  to 
■liove  hu'  been  ttylbd  by  i\B  maker '  (W.  Pike,  of  New  Tork)  ft  bark- 
OMltfeff  becttnM  it  iq  ipecially  adapted  to  testjng  the  strength  of  .buk 
JjAs.  Its  form  abd  the  manner  of  naing  it  are  repre* 
-aottod^Fig.  118.  It  is  made  wholly  of  glass;  a,  ^, 
being  the  stem,  inekiring  ^  gr^uate'd  paper  spsle ;  B)  . 
ft  Bpbcrica]  bulb ;  and  o,  a  smaller  bulb  at  its  base,  oon- 
.  tabling  qnioluilTer  or  shot,  which  sarreH  u  ballast  to  , 
ntain  the  instniment  in  a  vertical  poeitioo  in  the 
fiqoid. '  iRia  scale  on  the  stem  in  equally  dindad  ■ 
bito  five  or  ten  wide  spaces,  and  eaok  of  these  again 
sftbdiTidfid  into  ten  narrow  spaces.  The  aero  point 
of  the  scale  is  made  by  plubging  the  instrnment  in 
distilled  wal^r  at  58°  F.,  and  adding  mereory  to  the 
bnib  until  it  sinl^s  to  nevly  the  top  of  the  stem  a. 
A  solution  of  tea  parts  of  bark  in  ninety  parts  of 
distilled  water  having  be^  made^  the  hydrometer  is  - 
then  pltinged  Id  the  liqoor,  and  the  point  to  which  it 
sinks  therem,  ny  h,  is  caref^y  and  accurately  marked ' 
apon  the  scale,  and  nited  as'  10  oompared  with  the 
lero  point,  Each  .of  the  grand  divisions,  conse- 
qnently,  reij^esents  ten  per  cent,  of  berk,  and  each  of 
the  smaller  ones  at  mbdivieions  oorreeponds  with' one 
per  oeiif.  d  bark. .  It  Is  very  easy,  therefcie,  after  having  detMmined 
the  length  of  the  stem  frov  sera,  wUdi  pnka  in  a  aanuftl  «oIalioii'  gf 
bark,  tOapportiqDtheniBtal'ilwlAtlM  aid  of  a  pair  of  drridersj  so 
that  eveiy  intsmi  that  sfportkatA  lUl  ba  tgwl  ts  that  ftted.  by  ai- 
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awajy  the  greatest  strength  varies  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  degrees. 

"After  the  leather  has  heen  thoroughly  tanned  and 
rinsed,  or  scrubbed  by  a  br^ush  machine  or  broom^  it  will 
tend  yery  much  to  improve .  its  color  and  pliability  to 
Btacl;:  it  up  in  piles,  and  allow  it  to  sweat  until  it  becomes 
.a  little  slippery  from  a  kind  of  mucus  that  collects  upon 
its  surface.  A  little  oil  added  to  this  stage  of  the  process, 
or  just  before  rolling,  is  found  io  be  very  useful. 

"  Great  caution  is  necessary  in" the  admission  of  air  in 
drying  when  first  hung  up  to  dry.  No  more  air  than  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  sides  from  moulding,  should  be 
allowed.  Too  much  air,  or,  in  other  words, 'if  dried  too 
n^idly  in  a  current  of  air,  will  injure  the  color,  giving 
a  darker  hue,  and  rendering  the  leather  harsh  and  brittle. 
To  insure  that  the  thick  parte,  or  butt^,  shall  roll  smooth 
and  even  with  the  rest  of  the  piece,  it  id  necessary  that 
the  leather  should  be  partially  dried  before  wetting  down 
for  rolling,  and  that,  when  wet  down,  it  should  lay  long 
enough  for  every  side  to  become  equally  damp  throughout. 

"  The  following  table^  condensed  from  the  tanning  records 
of  200,000  hides,  exhibits  the  time  required  to  tan  the 

periment.  When,  therefore^  this  instrument  sinks  into  a  bark  liquor  to 
twenty  degrees,  thirty,  or  any  other  degree,  th^  number  indicates  the 
percentage  of  tanning  force.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  in- 
■trument  10  applicable  only  to/reshly  made  liquors;  for  otherwi^se,  con- 
fusion aad  want  of  confidence  might  ensue  upon  finding  that  it  sinks, 
■ometames,  to  a  corresponding  degree  in  spent  liquof.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  alterations  which  tanning  liquors  undergo  during  use 
and  exposure,  may  not  diminish  their  density,  though  they  impair  or 
destroy  their  tanning  power. 

Baum6*s  hydrometer,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  throughout  tbia 
book,  is  similarly  constructed,  but  with  scales^  differing  in  graduation 
with  the  kinds  of  liquid  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  For  full  desoriptiou 
of  these  instruments,  see  Encychpedia  of  Chemistry,  p.  717,  and 
MoRrrr's  Applied  ChemiUry,  p.  296. 
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various  descriptions  of  hides  at  my  establishment,  during 
a  period  of  four  yean-— it  will  be  seen  that  the  same 
descriptions  of  hided  require  different  times  in  different 
years.  This  is  owing  mainly  to.  the  difference  in  the 
temperature  and  weatibier  of  the  sever^  seasons,  and  the 
quantity  of  sides  and.strength  of  liquor  in  the  vats,  and 
partly  to  the*  different  conditions  and  qualities  of  the 
different  lots  of  the  same  description  of  hides; 


1841— San  Juan 

Ormooo 

u 

ft 

Lagoaim 
Orinoco 

Matamoras 

it 

• 

Stti  Juan* 
Moaterideo 

1842— Honduras 

Bueno0  Ajres 
Ghagres    . 

1843-^— Oryiooo    . 
Montevideo 
Rio  Grande 

i844 — ^Buenos  Ayres 
Onnooo    . 
California 
Buenos  Ayres 

1846 — Orinoco    . 
Bio  Qrande 

Orinoco 
Lagoaira  . 
Bio  Gx^de 
Bpffido    . 
.  Buenos  Ayres 
BioGnnde 


Koof  ■ 

nm*  of -taoAing 

aidei. 

mo.   <b. 

.     7,500 

4    20 

.    8,500 

5     15 

.    1,900 

6 

.    0,000 

6    10 

.  22,000 

.       7    16 

.    6,500 

6    15 

.    1,100 

6 

.    2,800 

•6    20 

.    6,500 

4    15 

.    5,800 

.   4  ■  ■ 

.    3.600 

6    20 

.  10,5Q0 

6    10 

.    1,700 

6 

.    1,100 

5 

.    2,700 

5 

.    6,800 

4    20     - 

.    6,600 

6    20 

.    6,400 

7 

.    1,200 

6    20 

.000 

.     7    10 

:    6,500 

5    10 

.    1,500 

4    20 

.    2,100 

6 

.    4,000 

;.     6  .  10 

.    2,800 

6    10 

,    6,100. 

7 

.    1,100 

7     • 

.    2,000 

5 

.    2,000 

6 

.    8,500 

6    10 
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^*  From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  the  average  time 
of  tanning  in  1842,  was  five  months  and  seventeen  days; 
of  1843,  five  months  and  twenty-two  days ;  of  1844,  six 
months;  'and  of  1845,  six  months  and  eleven  days. 
Average  of  the  whole  time,  five  months  and  twenty-seven 
days.  The  average'  weight  of  the  leather  was  ovpr 
eighteen  and  one-half  pounds  per  side.  This,  e^ccordmg 
to  the  best  authorities  we  have  at  hand,  is  considerably 
below  the  time  employed  in  England.  There,  it  ib  no 
uncommon  thitig  for  eight  and  ten  months  to  be  em- 
ployed  in  tanning  a  stock  of  leather,  and  some  of  the 
heaviest  leather,  it  is  said,  takes  even  fourteen  and  eight- 
een months/  Such  deliberation  undoubtedly  insures  a 
fine  quality  of  leather,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  not  a  great  loss  of  weight — a  loss  of  interest  on 
capital,  and  in  consequence  an  unnecessary  enhancement 
of  price,  which  does  not  suit  the  American  market. 

^^  In  order  to  show  the  amount  of  business  done,  I  have 
carefully  collected  and  tabularized,  from  my  bboks,  the 
following  statistics  of  the  ^  Prattsville  Tannery'  for  twenty 
years,  in  tanning  about  1,000,000  sides  of  sole  leather : — 

Statistics  of  the  Prattsville  Tannery  for  twentyytars — varicms  mcUerials 

used  and  labor  employed. 


8,666  acres  of  bark  land — 10  square  miles,  18  cords  to  the 
acre— 120,000 ;  at  $3  per  cord     ^        .        .        . 

No.  of  days'  work*  peeling  and  piling  do. 

4  trees  to  the  cord 

120,000  loads,  or  cords— 264,000,000  lbs. 

1,444  acres  of  wood  land — 82,000  loads,  or  cords,  worth 

85,880  bushels  of  oats,  2,6  per  bushel      .        .     '    . 

1,200  tons  of  hay  at  $8  per  ton 

813,000  days'  work  in  tannery— 1,000  years'  labor  at  $14 
permonth $162,006 

Board  at  $1,50  per  week        ....        78,000 


$360,000 

118,555 

475,200 

132,000 

32,000 

41,967 

9,600 


240,000 
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600;000  hides,  weigUng  15,000,000  IbB.         .        .        .  1,750,000 
Cartage,  5,700  loads  of  2 jMO  Iba.  each  (one  pair  hones). 

1,000,000  sides  sole  leather^  at  18  lbs.  per  side                .  18,000,000 

Sides  and  leather,  together   .        .                                 .  88,000,000 

Cost  of  carting      ...        ^        ....  .       52,800 

8,000  lbs.  per  load  of  leather,  one  psir  of  horses      $6,000  ^ 
2,800  lbs.  per  load  jOf  hides,  one  pair  of  horses           5,700 

11,700 

FMght  of  hides  and' leather  between  New  York  and  Gat- 

akUl 80,000 

Eqnal  to  118,000,00d  leather,  at  7  cts.  per  ponnd     .        .  8,060jOOQ 

Lost  and  worn  out  about  100  iK^rses,  at  $75  each  7,500 

Cost  of  wagons,  at  $250  per  year              ....  5,000 

Insoranoe  on  stock 12,000 

Yearly  expenses .        .  800,000 

^tal  expenses,  about                                               .        .  6^,000,000 

•  

.**  And,  in  justice  to  my  workmen,  I  oagfat  to  say,  with- 
out the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  or  ever  having  a  side  of 
leather  stolai. 

^^  A  glance  at  this  tahle  will  at  once  convince  fay  one 
that  the  advantages  of  such  an  establishment  are  not 
confined  to  the  amount  of  value  produced.  The  labor 
employed  directly  or  indirectly  may  hie  set  down  at  two 
hundred  men  daily.  The  ramified  branches  of  business 
and  trade  that  it  fosters;  the  comfort,  refinement,  and 
intelligence  of  which  it  becomes  the  centre ;  and  its  final 
influence  upon  the  growth  and  populousness  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  cannot,  I  think,  be  too  highly  estimated. 
The  following  table  shows  but  one  single  item — ^the 
amount  of  labor  employed  within  the  walls,  or  that  which 
is  directly  and  immediately  employed  in  the  process  of 
tanning ;  but,  from  a  comparative  inspection  of  it,  and 
th6  table  above,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount 
of  labor  indircictly  engaged. 


•  f 
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Avarage  nun^>er  of  men  emplo^  at  the  l^t^itsvUk  Tannery  thra^ighmi 
the  year  toith  their  retpeeiive  toof^  per  month. 

Beawtrhoute, 

No.  of  luuidfl.        Pay  per  month. 

Foreman 1  $32  $32 

Cborsemen 2  12  and  board  6,    86 

Beamfimen..  .    12       ,     14  ^         180 


Foreman 

Handling  and  laying  away 

Bmahing  leather 

Nightman  to  leeches 

Grinding  bark  by  day 

Grinding  bark  by  night 

Wheeling  bark 

filling  and  pitching  leeches 


In  At  Yard, 
1 


8 
6 
1 

\ 
1 

4 

3 


Dryiiiig  Loft. 

Foreman  .  •   1 

Sponger    '  .        .  .1 

Boller$        .        .        .'       .        .2 
Hanfpng  ap  md  taking  down  leather      2 

.  JUuceRaneout. 

Foreman  oat  doors  .1 

Gnptnter 1 

Teamaten    .        .  .12 


60  50 

12  md  board  6, 144 


12 
14 
12 
14 
12 
24 


« 
« 
« 
« 

<( 


72 
18 
18 
20 
7S 
60 


20 
12 
15 
12 


it 

a 
a 

cc 


26 

18 
42 
S6 


41 
39 
11 


« 
« 


47 

45 

218 


Total   .        .        .  .58  $1120 

500  oords  of  bark  at  $3  per  cord 1500 

Cartage^,  repairs,  &o.  &c 500 


Ckand  total  per  xnonth 


$3120 


"  In  the  following  table,  I  have  given  a  condensed  view 
of  the  operations  at  my  tannery  daring  five  years : — 
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1841 
1842 
1643 
1844 
1846 

Total 


No.  of  hidii 
.  OMTed  at  the 
tanirary. 


30,984 
27,194 
28,433 
86,8^9 
20,556 


144,006 


Weight  of 
hidee. 


724,168 
601,595 
630,192 
812,408 
460,798 


Cartage  in 
New  YoriL. 


•29L47 

275  891 
213  24 

276  28 
154  17 


3,229,155(1211  05 


CommisaioDa. 


$5701  47 
8938  30 
4425  64 
5718  86 
2920  25 


$22,904  02 


Total  Tali&e 
of  hidee. 


$108,758  06 

82,706  01 

78,198  08 

100,982  60 

61,176  60 


$421,810  62 


Leather  returned  to  New  York. 


1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 

Total 


Sides.  .  ■    Pounds. 


61,729  1,211,8564 
54,323  995,057* 
56,742  l,061,523i 
73,590  1,310,779 
40,891  737,789 


287,275  '5,316,789 

1 


Ayerage 

weight 

per  side. 

Average 

net 

price. 

Comiiusrioii». 

1 

29.63 
18.32 
18.71 
17.81 
18.03 

14  44 

13  yjj 

15  69 
12  65 
11  16 

$7352  24 
6827  08 
6058  42 
6895  25 
3420  57 

18.51 

$18  84 

9^9,648  66 

Net  prooeeds. 


$175,018  64 

138,581  05 

144,331  83 

164,517  53 

81,595  26 


$704,044  21 


^^  The  tanning  of  leather,  more  than  almost  any  other 
manufacture,  is  a  chemical  process,  the  success  of  Mfhich 
depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  with 
whioii  its  complicated  manipulations  are  conducted.  To 
attain  the  requisite  skill  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist, 
is  evidently  impossible ;  it  ^  can  only  be  acquired  in  the 
tanning  itself,  by  long  and  careful  attention  and  ob- 
aervation. 

"The  foUojying  tables  present,  some  fects  which  may 
be  of  general  interest. 
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1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

1886 
1887 
1838 
1839 
1840 

• 

2151 
2305 
8118 
2984 
8089 

48,130 
58,172 
59,288 
59,676 
50,514 

221 
28 

19 
20 
I6i 

6594 
5686 
4991 
6276 
6207 

7f 
9 
10 
9 
9t 

13,647 

270,774 

20 

— — " j- 

29,752 

9  ' 

6 

7 

8 

8 

1886 
1887 
1838 
.1889 
1840 

•397 
500 
496 
558 
590 

3573 
4500 
4464 
.  5022 
5310 

50,808 
50,947. 
50,750 
56,096 
57,801 

901,296 
816,152 
812,000 
945,221 
1,009,609 

2541 

22,869 

266,202 

4,483^78 

"Notb; — Column  1,  shows  the  number  of  days'  work 
in  the  beam-house;  2,  number  of  sides  worked  in;  3, 
average  per  man  per  day ;  4,  number  of  days'  work  grind- 
ing bark  and  tanning;  5,  average  per  man  per  day;  6, 
number  of  leeches ;  7,  cords  of  bark  used,  at  nine  cords 
per  leech ;  8,  sides  of  leather  tanned ;  9,  pounds  of  leather 
tanned  out. 

.  ^  The  labor  in  the  loft  and  peeling  bark  during  the 
above  five  years,  was  8820  days.  One  man  will  work 
through  the  beam-house  in  one  year  6260  sides.  One 
man  will  tan  and  finish  2228  sides.  One  cord  of  bark 
tans  196  pounds. 

"The  question  has  been  frequently  asked  me,  how 
long  does  it  take  to  tan  sole  leather?  I  answer,  from 
four  to  six  months,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  liquor 
and  number  of  sides  in  the  vats ;  and  the  quicker  tanned 
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the  better.  I  would  here  remark,  that  several  considera- 
tions must  be  noticed  in  order  to  meet  the  questions 
understandingly,  and — 

"1.  I  should  say  that  the  weight  of  the  hides,  every 
one  knows,  if  heavy,  requires  more  time  than  if  compara- 
tively  li^ht. 

^^  2.  If  the  hides  are  fresh,  they  are  capable  of  being 
]»operly  softened,  and,  if  so,  the  process  of  tanning  may 
be  complete  much  sooner  than  in  the  case  of  old  and 
hard  hides,  that  cannot  be  softened  with  the  same  facility. 

.^3.  If  the  hides  have  sufficient  room  in  the  vats,  so  as 
not  to  lay  crowded,  they  will  tan  much  faster. 

^4.  As  the  tanning  advances,  the  liquor  should  be 
renewed  seascmably,  and  its  strength  increased  in  a  ratio 
proportionate  to  each  stage  of  tanning. 

•  '^  5.  The  question — is  thelec^her  to  be  tanned  so  as  to 
barely  pass  in  market,  or  to  be  well  prepared,  so  a^  to 
make,  firm  and  solid  leather?  involves  a  consideration  of 
much  Importance." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

I 

TANNING  WITH  MYRTLE,    (VACCINIUM  "MTRTILUS.) 

Rap^nius,  a  tanner  of  Bern-Castel^  npon  the  Moselle, 
has  discovered  that  excellent  leather  can  be  made  by 
tanning  with  the  myrtle  plant.  This  is  collected  with 
t^e-greatest  advantage  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  because 
it  can  be  dried  and  ground  the  most  easily  at  that  time. 
Thl^ee  and  a  half  parts  by  weight  of  this  substance  will 
tan  perfectly  one  part  of  leather,  while  six  parts  of  oak- 
bark  are  required  for  the  same  quantity.  The  use  of 
this  material,  it  is  said,  enables  tanners  to  prepare  leather 
in  four  months  less  than  the  usual  time.  The  commis- 
sion appointed  at  Treves  to  exainine  the  leather  made 
by  this  process,  reported  that  they  had  never  seen  a 
better  product,  and  that  each  pair  of  shoes  made  with  it 
would  last  two  months  longer  than  one  made  from  com- 
mon leather;  also,  that  the  skin  from  the  neck,  which  is 
ordinarily  so  difficult  to  work  up,  became  as  strong  and 
elastic  as  other  parts  when  thus  prepared.  The  myrtle 
should  not  be  pulled  up,  but  cut  off,  so  that  the  roots 
may  reproduce  the  following  year.  When  cut,  it  is  not 
injured  by  water,  while  oak-bark  loses  ten  per  cent,  in 
value  by  exposure  to  moisture. 
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TANNriiTG  WITH  GKAPE-SKINS. 

Nachette,  in  a  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Joimud  of 
Pharmacy y  August,  1829,  announced  that  a  chemist  ndar 
Narbonne  had  proposed  to  substitute  grape-stalks  and 
skins  for  oak-bark  in  tanning. 

To  use  his  own  wordB:  ^'Many  chemists  have  long 
aonght  for  some  economical  substitute  for  oak-bark,  but 
no  one  -has  before  thought  of  employing  for  this  purpose 
the  stalks  and  skinS  of  grapes. 

"Struck  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  old  method,  in 
regard  to  time  and  expense  of  material,  his  attention 
was  directed  to  this  subject;  and,  having  prepared  skins 
fcr  tanning  by  the  ordinary  processes,  he  placed  them  in 
vats  Allied  with  the  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes — ^previously 
distilled,  so  as  to  save  the  small  amount  of  alcohol  re- 
maining in  them — and  allowed  them  to  remain  thus 
surrounded  for  from  thirty-fire  to  forty-five  days,  which 
time  he  found  amply  sufficient.  The  advantages  of  pre- 
paring leather  in  this  way  are  the  following:  1.  Much 
less  time  is  required  for  the  completion  of  the  pnxJess. 
2.  A  refuse  material,  abundant  ifi  some  localities,  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  expensive  oak-bark.  3.  A  leather  is 
procured  which  possesses  an  agreeable  but  only  slightly- 
perceptible  odor,  instead  of  having  the  rank;  unpleasant 
flmeU  of  that  prepared  with  tan,  which  impregnates  the 
perscms  and  clothes  of  all  those  engaged  in  its  manufao- 
tare.  4.  Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  leather  of  the 
best  possible  quality,  shoes  made  of  it  lasting  twice  as 
kfig  a9  those  pvepartd  with  ordinary  leather." 
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TANNING  WITH  STATJGE,  .OB  MABSE^  BQSEMARY. 

Toumel's  experiments  and  process  for  tanning  skins 
by  means  of  statice-root,  which  we  shall  now  givB  in 
detail,  ai^  extracted  froth  a  paper  written  by  him  on 
the  subject. 

'^  M.  Gayraud  and  I  commenced  an  experiment  with 
an  ox-hid^,  whil^  Messrs.  Malaret,  tanners  %nd  curtiers, 
of  the  same  town,  undertook  to  prepare  some  goat-skins. 

'^  Gayraud  followed  the  same  course  in  preparing  the 
hide  as  with  the  bark  of  the  root  of  kermes-oak,  except 
that  he  divided  it  into'  two  exactly  equal  portions,  and 
tanned  one  with  statice  and  the  other  with  the  root  of 
the  kermes-o&k,  in  order  to  determine  what  difference  in 
weight  would  be  produced  by  the  different  materials. 

'^  Six  months  had  elapsed,  when  the  heat  of  the  wea-. 
ther  produced  in  the  statice  liquor  so  active  a  fermentar 
tion  as  to  burst  tiie  containing  vessel  and  spill  the 
contents,  thus  making  it  impossible  tp  carry  out  fully 
this  first  experiment.  The  tannin,  however,  had  pene- 
trated nearly  to  the  centre,  and  the  thinner  parts  were 
already  perfectly  tanned,  and  probably  an  additional 
exposure  of  only  two  months  would  have  completed  its 
conversion  into  leather.  This  leather  was  given  to  M. 
Camp,  master  shoemaker  of  the  town,  who  asserted, 
afler  thorough  examination,  that  it  was  of  the  very  best 
quality.  The  Messrs.  Malaret  also  declared  their  method 
of  tanning  the  goat-skins  to  be  superior  to  that  with 
oak-bark. 

"I  then  succeeded  in  tanning  perfectly,  in  one  year^ 
a  piece  of  a  thick  Buenos  Ayres  hide,  which  would  have 
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required  exposure  for  at  least  eighteen  montlis  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

"  These  successful  results  led  to  experiments  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  M.  Gayraild  commenced  the  tanning  of  more 
than  a  hundred  horse-hides^  and  of  fifly  imported  cow- 
hides ;  while  Messrs.  Malaret  essayed  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  goat-skins,  and  M.  Jacques  Galas  with  eighty 
horse-hides;  the  cow-skins  being  intended  for  soles,  and 
the  horse-hides  and  goat-skins  for  upper  leather. 

"  M.  Gajrraud  placed  the  fifty  cow-skins  in  the  lime- 
pit,  to  separate  the  hair  and  rawa  them.  As  is  commonly 
the  case  with  imported  hides,  the  liming  revealed  many 
defects  and  injuries  which  were  before  concealed,  so  that 
out  of  the  fifty  hides,  at  least  one-third  were  more  or  less 
damaged,  and  some  of  them  had  to  be  trimmed  to  one- 
half  their  size  in  consequence  of  being  injured.  This 
circumstance  prevented  the  correct  estimation  of  differ- 
ences in  weight  from  the  process,  but  the  satisfaction  was 
left  to  us  of  finding  that  the  statice  having  fermented 
quickly  and  considerably,  these  hides  were  tanned  in  a 
third  less  than  the  usual  time.  Those  which  were 
ori^nally  sound,  were  remarkable  for  weight,  beauty, 
color,  and  strength. 

"M.  Gayraud  was  so  well  satisfied  with  these  results, 
that  he  purchased  a  number  of  perfect  skins  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  and,  after  weighing  them  exactly, 
submitted  them  to  the  action  of  the  statice  in  vata,  and 
obtained  with  it  a  most  satisfactory  result. 

"  In  the  preparation  of  the  horse-hides,  the  superiority 
of  the  statice  over  ordinary  tan  was  evident  in  the  finer 
structure  of  the  product,  the  shortness  of  the  process,  econ- 
omy of  material,  beduty  of  color,  and  increased  weight,  and 
power  of  absorbing  fatty  bodies.  The  same  advantages 
were  perceived  and  aplmdated  by  Messrs.  Malaret^  in 
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the  goalrleather  tanned  by  them^  and  induced  them  to 
repeat  the  processes  in  other  cases.  The  want  of  access 
to  proper  materials  in  Narlbonne  atid  its  neighborhood, 
alone  prevented  me  from  extending  these  experiments  to 
calf  and  sheep  skins,  and  those  intended  for  saddlers, 
harness-makers,  and  coach-makers,  but  I  had  already 
received  sufficient  evidence  that  this  method  would  be 
equally  well  adapted  for  all  kinds  pf  leather^  and.  was 
convinced  that  it  rendered  sole  leather,  particularly,  firm 
and  impenetrable,  while  it  increased  the  pliability  and 
strength  of  that  intended  for  uppers.  Its  advantages, 
then,  are  economy  of  time  and  material,  facility  of  pre- 
paration, soflaess  and  impermeability  to  ivater,  boauty  of 
color,  and  durability. 

^'  All  the  skins  thus  prepared  have  been  sold,  and  the 
workmen  who  have  used  them  have  unanimously  given 
them  the  preference  over  those  made  in  the  usual  num- 
ner.  They  are  believed  to  equal  skins  ta.nned  with 
kermesK)ak  bark  for  wear  in  damp  weather,  while  in  dry 
weather  they  are  much  superior  as  to  flexibility;  and, 
moreover,  they  hold  thread  better,  and  are  more  easily 
worked.  The  leather  for  uppers  is  remarkable  both  for 
suppleness  and  firmness,  and  for  the  brilliancy,  intensity, 
and  durability  of  the  black  color  which  can  be  given 
tojt." 

MODE  OF  PREPARING  SKINS  BY  MEANS  OF  TAR  AND  SOOT. 

.  Barry's  JVx?ces«,— The  tan  liquor  for  this  preparation 
is  made  by  mixing  twenty  or  twenty-two  pounds  of 
good  tar  with  105  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and  adding 
enough  lime  to  form  a  thick  paste.  A  quantity  of  cold 
water,  sufficient  to  slack  the  lime,  a  bucket-full  of  lime, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  tar  are  then  added,  and  the 
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whole  is  thoroughly  stirred  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
paste*  This  mi&tura  is  distributed  in  a  number  of 
vessels,  or  vats,  and  is  thinned  with  boiling  water.  The 
vessels  are  covered,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  their  con- 
tents are  ready  for  use. 

The  soot-liquor  is  prepared  by  mixing  together  110 
pounds  of  soot,  4^  pounds  of  powdered  lime,  and  485 
pounds  of  water,  the  whole  being  stirred  up  during  the 
gradual  addition  of  the 'water.  The  vessel  is  covered, 
and  the  liquor  filtered  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. 

Skins  which  are  intended  for  polished  leather,  are 
first  prepared  for  tanning  by  the  ordinary  processes,  and 
are  then  placed  in  cold  vats  of  gallic  acid  and  decoction 
of  bark,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  four  or 
five  days  or  a  week,  being  taken  out  and  handled  three 
or  four  times  a  day.  They  are  then  deposited  in  the 
warm  tar-liquor,  having,  at  first,  only  one-half  the 
strength  above  stated,  but  which  is  gradually  increased 
to  the  original  degree  of  saturation.  After  fifteen  days, 
the  skins  are  replaced  in  the  vats  and  treated  as  befoi*e; 
and  then  deposited  in  weak  tar-liquor,  being  taken  out 
and  replaced  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  the  first  fifteen 
jdays.  They  are  then  deposited  in  liquor  of  the  full 
strength  and  worked  as  before,  until  they  are  well  pene- 
trated by  it,  and  are  finally  kept  for  a  week  or  more  in 
a  vat. of  hot  decoction  of  coppice  oak  or  sumach,  and 
then  dried. 

Skins  for  sole  leather  are  prepared  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, and  are  then  soaked  for  some  days  in  a  cold  vat  of 
gallic  aeid  and  decoction  of  bark,  being  treated  as  is 
directed  for  polished  leather.  They  are  then  immersed 
in  a  warm,  weak  soot>-liquor,  of  about  one-third  or  one- 
half  the  strength  above  indicated.  Aft;er  having  been 
alternately  taken  out  and  handled  in  this  liquor  three 
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or  fdur  times  a  day,  they  are  then  deposited*  in  a  vat  con- 
taining hot  soot-liquor  of  the  original  strength,  and  are 
worked  in  it  thuee  or  four  times  daily,  as  above  directed, 
until  completely  saturated.  They  are  then  taken  out 
and  dried,  soaked  in  hot  water  for  half  an  hour,  cleaned 
and  brushed  upon  the  marble  slab  three  or  font  times  on 
both  sides.  Finally,  the  skins  thus  prepared  are  im- 
mersed four  several  times  daily  in  a  strong  hot  oo2e, 
until  the  tanning  is  completed ;  care  being  observed  to 
dry  them  after  each  immersion. 

TAlf NING  WTTH  FURZE. 

According  to  Rankin,  the  furze  or  heath  which  is  so 
common  in  Ireland,  contains  a  .tanning  principle,  and 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  oak-bark.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  a  number  of  trials,  he  published  the  following 
process.  The  furze  is  boiled  with  water,  for  three  hours, 
in  a  large  boiler  made  of  any  material  except  iron,  which 
is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  the  liquid  is  decanted 
into  large  vats,  so  placed  that  it  can  be  drawn  off  when 
desired.  The  skins  are  then  deposited  in  this  liquid  as 
soon  as  its  temperature  has  fallen  to  about  96^  F.  The 
liquor  must  be  frequently  changed,  the  same  precautions 
being  taken  each  time.  Complete  success  was  attained 
by  this  method,  which  "  feeds"  the  skins  more  rapidly 
than  the  cold  processes. 
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The  fine  brown  leather  made  in  England  for  saddlers' 
use  is  very  highly  esteemed,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
costliness,  is  much  sought  after,  being  superior  to  any 
otiier  in  suppleness,  density,  and  color.  Its  excellence 
is  not  attributable  to  any  novelty  in  the  processes  em- 
ployed in  its  manufacture,  or  to  the  use  of  complicated 
and  costly  machinery,  but  solely  to  the  care  with  which 
the  materials  are  selected,  and  to  the  skilful  and  accu- 
rate manipulation  of  the  workmen. 

The  finest  skins  used  for  this  leather  come  from  cattle, 
raised  in  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire,  the  climate  and 

■ 

pasturage  of  which  counties  seem  to  be  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  development  of  tissue  in  these  animals,  and 
particularly  of  the  firm,  elastic,  and  resisting  integu- 
ments which  are  so  necessary  for  the  production  of  grain 
leather. 

The  preference  is  given  to  the  skins  of  cows  or  of 
young  bulls,  which  are  usually  tanned  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bristol,  and  then  sent  to  London,  where  the 
finest  of  tiie'm  are  selected  by  the  manufacturers. 

Accgrding  to  Jahkel,  the  processes  of  tanning  to  which 
they  are  subjected  are  in  general  similar  to  those  else- 
where MQiployed^  and  comprehend,  besides  liming  and 
the  separatist  of  the  hjMTy  the  f^idgrmn§rB  of  chicken's 
23 
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12  weak  bath  of  Bulphuric  acid;  being  quickly  taken  oat 
I  after  each  immersioQ,  and  immediiettely  .afterwards  well 
,f  xinsed  in  pure  water,  to  dissolve  out  the  acid^  which,  if 
•Uowed  to  remd^in,  might  act  ii^juriously. 

•  The  leather  is  then,  allter  being  d^ied,  oiled  upon  the 
fleah  with  pure  cod-liver  oil,  and,  when  thoroughly  pene- 
trated by  this,  with  a  mixture  of  the  best  quality  of 
whale-oil  with  half  its  weight  of  tallow ;  being  tn  the 
mean  time  scraped  as  usual  upon  the  grain  with  the 
fleshing-knife.  It  is  then  pared,  slicked,  and  beaten 
out  flat ;  all  these  operations  being  conducted  by  hand, 
and  not,  as  some  suppose,  by  machinery ;  tlie  excellence 
of  the  product  depending  entirely  upon  the  skill  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  workman. 

BUTTS,  CALLED  RED  LEATHER, 

Butts  from  Buenos  Ayres,  or  from  the  Colonies,  are 
almost  exclusively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  this  kind 
of  leather.  They  are  first  soaked  for  four  or  five  days, 
and  then  deposited  in  an  old  lime-vat,  and  evenly  ex- 
tended, so  that  they  may  not  wrinkle;  the  hides  of  the 
very  largest  size  being  cut  in  half  along  the  line  from 
head  to  tail.  After  repeated  handling  in  this  pit  for  five 
days,  they  are  taken  out,  freed  from  hair^  and  deposited 
in  a  fresh  vat,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  two 
or  three  months.  During  this  process,  they  must  be 
handled  twice  a  week,  and  a  little  fresh  lime  should  be 
thrown  in  during  each  of  the  last  five  handlings.  When 
ready  to  be  fleshed,  they  are  taken  out  and  rinsed  four 
times,  only  partially,  so  that  the  lime,  which  is  the  cause 
of  tlieir  rigidity,  may  not  be  entirely  washed  out. 

Being  thus  prepared,  the  hides  are  placed  in  the  pit 
and  stratified,  not,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  common 
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or  pigeoW  au„g,  dippmg,  imme^ion  in  tao-baU,,  of  dif- 
ferent  strengths,  and  two  separate  tannings  in  pits,  with 
fresh  bark  of  the  finest  quality.  The  currjdng  which 
the  leather  undergoes  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  the  purposes 
of  the  saddler,  serves  to  remove  its  original  drjoiess, 
stiffiiess,  and  depth  of  color,  and  to  render  it  supple, 
elastic,  and  impervious  to  moisture,  without  diminishing 
the  solidity  and  density  of  structure  given  to  it  by  the 
tanning. 

The  leather  is  first  cut  in  half  along  the  length  of  the 
skin,  and  is  then  repeatedly  soaked,  beaten,  and  washed 
in  pure  water,  in  order  to  dissolve  and  remove  the  gallic 
acid  an4  extractive  matter,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
might,  by  further  oxidation,  deepen  the  color,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  ateorption  of  the  substances  which 
we  afterwards  applied.  All  foreign  bodies  having  been 
removed  by  these  means,  the  skins,  although  saturated 
witii  the-  tannin  of  oak-bark,  are  yet  in  a  ccmdition 
which  enables  them  to  absorb  sumach;  and  they  are 
accordingly  deposited  in  a  bath  containing  one-quarter 
of  their  weight  of  powdered  sumach.  The  leather  is 
taken  out  and  dipped  ag^in  in  a  new  position,  two  or 
three  times  every  day  while  in  this  bath,  the  powder 
which  has  settled  to  the  bottom  being  stirred  about  each 
time ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  a  quantity  of 
sumach,  equal  to  that  originally  deposited,  is  added. 
The  skins  are  taken  out  at  the  end  of  three  days,  which 
time  is  usually  sufficient  for  their  saturation,  and  are 
then  found  to  be  not  only  improved  in  color,  but  to  be 
much  more  soft  and  pliable  than  before  the  treatment. 

In  order  still  more  completely  to  develop  the  peculiar 
bistre-like  yellow  tint  of  these  skins,  which  constitute 
their  beauty^  they  are  washed  in  water  to  remove  exceas 
of  sumach,  &c.,  and  then  passed  repeatedly  through  a  very 
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weak  bath  of  sulphuric  acid^  being  quickly  taken  out 
after  each  immersioQ,  and  immediiettely  .afterwards  well 
rinsed  in  pure  water,  to  dissolve  out  the  acid,  which,  if 
allowed  to  remd^in,  might  act  ii\j  uriously . 

The  leather  is  then,  after  being  d^ied,  oiled  upon  the 
flesh  with  pure  cod-liver  oil,  and,  when  thoroughly  pene- 
trated by  this,  with  a  mixture  of  the  best  quality  of 
whale-oil  with  half  its  weight  of  tallow;  being  tn  the 
mean  time  scraped  as  usual  upon  the  grain  with  the 
fleshing-knife.  It  is  then  pared,  slicked,  and  beaten 
out  flat ;  all  these  operations  being  conducted  by  hand, 
and  not,  as  some  suppose,  by  machinery ;  tJie  excellence 
of  the  product  depending  entirely  upon  the  skill  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  workman. 

BUTTS,  CALLED  RED  LEATHER- 

Butts  from  Buenos  Ayres,  or  from  the  Colonies,  are 
almost  exclusively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  this  kind 
of  leather.  They  are  first  soaked  for  four  or  five  days, 
and  then  deposited  in  an  old  lime- vat,  and  evenly  ex- 
tended, so  that  they  may  not  wrinkle ;  the  hides  of  the 
very  largest  size  being  cut  in  half  along  the  line  from 
head  to  tail.  After  repeated  handling  in  tbis  pit  for  five 
days,  they  are  taken  out,  freed  from  hair,  and  deposited 
in  a  fresh  vat,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  two 
or  three  months.  During  this  process,  they  must  be 
handled  twice  a  week,  and  a  little  fresh  lime  should  be 
thrown  in  during  each  of  the  last  five  handlings.  When 
ready  to  be  fleshed,  they  are  taken  out  and  rinsed  four 
times,  only  partially,  so  that  the  lime,  which  is  the  cause 
of  tHeir  rigidity,  may  not  be  entirely  washed  out. 

Being  thus  prepared,  the  hides  are  placed  in  the  pit 
and  stratified^  iiot^  as  in  the  manufacture  of  common 
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leather,  wiili  tiie  bark  of  oak  branches,  but  with  the 
l^rk  of  the  root  of  the  evergreen,  or  scarlet  oak,  which 
has  been  soaked  in  water.  After  being  left  for  three 
months  in  the  first  pit,  they  are  placed  in  a  second  one, 
in  which  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  bark  for 
the  cfame  length  of  time,  and  then  are  taken  out,  dried, 
and  delivered  to  the  carrier.  About  120  lbs.  of  this  kind 
of  bark  are  required  for  each  hide. ' 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 


CALFSKINS. 


Ths  tanning  of  calfnakins  is  conducted  much  in  the 
soiiie  way  as  that  of  small  cow-hides.  After  having  been 
pressed,  to  expel  oleaginous  matters,  they  are  passed 
three  times  through  old,  and  once  through  fresh  lime- 
yats ;  but  being  too  weak  to  bear  the  full  strength  of  the 
lime,  this  should  be  done  after  the  passage  of  cow-skins 
through  the  vats  has  somewhat  diminished  its  activity. 
If  they  are  dry  when  they  enter  the  tannery,  they  should 
be  first  trodden  out  and  soaked.  They  are  then  fr^ed 
from  their  lime  by  the  scraper,  carefully  fleshed,  and 
rinsed,  after  which  they  are  ready  for  a  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, which  differs  from  that  used  for  cow-skins. 

This  consists  in  placing  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  skins 
in  a  tub,  and  beating  them  for  eight  or  ten  minutes. 
This  operation,  which  softens  the  fibre,  should  be  re- 
peated after  each  rinsing,  though  it  is  omitted  in  the 
establishments  where  the  skins  are  rinsed  as  often  as  six 
times.  The  beaters  are  wedge-shaped,  and  from  8i  to  10 
inches  in  height. 

After  the  skins  are  entirely  free  from  hair  and  lime, 
they  are  placed  in  the  hot  ooze  and  water,  and  treated 
like  cow-skins,  excepting  that  they  require  more  frequent 
and  careful  handling.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  put 
fresh  tan  each  time  into  the  vats.    They  are  then  sub- 
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jected  to  the  action  of  stronger  ooze  and  tan,  in  the  same 
•  manner  as  other  skins,  for  a  month,  and  are  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  pits.  In  these,  unlike  crop-leather 
and  hides,  they  are  folded  lengthwise  and  unequally,  and 
thus  spread  over  with  tan,  care  being  taken  to  cover 
the  heads  and  tails,  as  being  the  thickest  portions,  with 
rather  more  tan  than  the  other  parts.  The  tan  used  for 
calf-skins  should  be  of  the  very  finest  quality.  Expo* 
sure  in  the  first  pit  continues  about  three  months.  They 
are  then  taken  out,  freed  from  all  particles  of  tan  which 
adhere  to  them^  and  placed  in  the  second  pit  with  tan, 
which  is  also  in  the  finest  state  of  division.  They  mist 
be  folded  double  and  unevenly  as  before,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  part  before  covered  shall  now  be  ex- 
posed. The  pits  are  then  filled  up  as  usual,  the  whole 
mcHstened  with  warm  water,  and  left  for  three  months, 
when  the  skins  may  be  considered  as  ready  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  currier. 

Some  manufacturers,  in  tanning  calf  and  she^p  skins, 
use  a  warm  infusion  of  bark  to  moisten  their  pits  with, 
'instead  of  cold  water.      This  is  probably  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  old  process. 

As  it  is  all-important  to  have  the  skins  soft  and  in  a 
condition  to  absorb  the  tanning  liquor  readily,  some 
tanners  accomplish  this  end  by  removing  all  traces  of 
opposing  substances,  such  as  lime,  grease,  and  glutinous 
matter,  with  the  aid  of  an  alkaline  lye.  This  alkaline 
lye  consists  of  water  impregnated  with  pigeon's  or  hen's 
dung,  and  is  technically  termed  a  grainery  or  bate.  Ten 
or  twelve  gallons  of  dung  suffice  for  one  hundred  skins; 
and  during  the  time  they  remain  in  the  bate-liquor, 
which  is  generally  from  eight  to  ten  days,  they  must  be 
frequently  handled  and  scraped  on  the  beam.    After  ibb  « 
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action  of  the  bate,  the  skins  assume  the  form  of  peUs, 
in  which  state  they  are  placed  in  the  ooze-vats. 

The  batiB  acts  by  means  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia^ 
which  it  contains.  The  lime  in  the  skins  decomposes 
this  muriate  of  ammonia,  takes  its  acid,  and  becomes 
muriate  of  lime,  which  is  soluble,  and  is  carried  away 
by  the  wash  waters,  while  the  ammonia  passes  off  in  a 
gaseous  I  state.  If  the  bate  consists  of  fresh  dfingy  the 
organic  matter  contained  in  it  is  liable  to  putrefactive 
fermentation,  which  involves  a  partial  decomposition  of 
the.  gelatinous  tissue,  and  consequent  loss,  and  at  the 
saaie  time  imparts  a  very  undesirable  color  to  the 
leather. 

Kampffmeyer  gives  the  following  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments,  made  by  him  to  determine  the  comparar 
tive  availability  of  oak-bark,  catechu,  divi-divi,  and 
alder,  as  tanning  material  for  calf-skins. 

Twenty-five  calf-skins,  as  much  alike  as  possible  in 
appearance,  quality,  and  state  of  dryness,  were  selected, 
and  seven  of  the  number  were  tanned  with  oak-bark, 
six  with  alder-bark,  six  with  catechu,  and  six  with  divi- 
divi.  All  of  these  skins  were  made  to  undergo  the  pre- 
paratory processes  during  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
exactly  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  a  certain  num- 
ber were  limed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  rest  were 
exposed  to  sulphuretted  lime  from  the  gas-works.  After 
being  freed  from  lime,  they  were  simultaneously  deposited 
in  the  different  pits.  The  following  were  the  results  of 
the  tanning : — 

.  Oah^rk. — The  three  skins  which  had  been  depilated 
by  '^  gas-works  lime,"  weighed  originally  14  pounds  2 
ounces.  After  being  tanned  and  tallowed,  they  weighed 
13  pounds  9  ounces,  showing  a  loss  of  19  ounces.  The 
quantity  of  oa)c-baik  oaed  was  96  pounds. 
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The  four  skins  treated  with  quicklime  weighed  ori- 
ginally 16  pounds  3  ounces^  and  lost  15  ounces  by  the 
tanning.  These  skins,  which  had  exhausted  118  pounds 
12  ounces  of  tan,  were  found  to  be  very  well  tamied 
and  of  a  finer  grain  than  any  of  the  others.  Those 
prepared  with  ^^  gas-works  lime"  were  firmer,  without 
haying  suffered  any  diminution  of  their  softness  and 
pliability,  and  working  with  the  flesh-knife  brought  out 
a  fine  surface. 

Divirdivi. — Of  the  skins  tanned  with  this  material, 
the  three  which  had  been  treated  with  ^gas-works  lime" 
weighed  originally  12  pounds  2  ounces,  and  were  found 
to  have  lost  after  tanning  6  ounces;  14  pounds  7  ounces 
of  divi-divi  having  been  used. 

The  others,  which  were  freed  from  hair  by  means  of 
quicklime,  weighed  at  first  1 1  pounds  9  ounces,  and  lost 
10  ounces.  The  same  proportionate  amount  of  divi-divi 
was  used  as  for  the  others. 

The  eolor  and  appearance  of  the  leather  were,  in  every 
instance,  most  satisfactory.  The  grain  did  not  look  quite 
as  well  as  that  of  the  leather  tanned  with  oak-bark,  but 
was  sufficiently  fine. 

OatecJm,  or  Terra  Jajxmica. — The  three  skins  treated 
with  "ga^-works  lime"  weighed  at  first  10  pounds  13 
ounces,  and  gained  10 i  ounces  during  the  tanning;  14 
pounds  7  ounces  of  catechu  having  been  consumed. 

Those  prepared  with  quicklime  weighed  originally  13 
pounds  2  ounces,  and  gained  6  ounces  by  being  tanned. 
The  same  quantity  of  catechu  was  exhausted  as  before. 
These  skins  were  nearly  perfectly  tanned.  Their  color 
was  of  an  orange  hue.  The  flesh  sides  were  uneven  and 
rough,  the  texture  loose  and  spongy,  and  the  grain  much 
inferior  to  that  of  those  treated  with  the  other  materials!. 

Alder-bark. — The  three  skins  prepared  with  ^'gaa-worioi' 
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lime"  weighed  12  {)ound8  2  ounees,  and  giuned  5  ounces 
in  the  tanning,  171  pounds  of  alder-bark  being  used. 
The  three  which  were  limed  in  the  ordinary  manner 
•weighed  at  first  11  pounds  1  ounce,  and  lost  7  ounces  in 
the  tanning,  and  134  pounds  of  the  bark  were  used  for 
these  skins. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  large  quantity  of  bark  em- 
ployed, all  of  the  skins  were  imperfectly  tanned,  particu- 
larly those  which  were  treated  with  lime  from  the 
gas-works.  They  were  so  hard  and  dense  as  to  be  im- 
pervious to  grease.  The  grain  was  bad,  and  brought 
out  with  difficulty,  and  their  stiffiiess  and  dryness  were 
BO  great  that  the  hair  side  cracked  when  the  leather  was 
bent.  They  were  of  a  deep  brown  color,  inelastic,  and 
inferior  in  every  respect  to  all  the  others. 

In  comparing  the  two  modes  of  unhairing  skins,  the 
author  believes  that  the  use  of  ^^  gas-lime"  offers  some 
advantages  over  the  old  method  of  depilating  by  quick- 
lime. There  is  little  difference  between  their  cost,  and 
the  skins  treated  with  the  former  are  perhaps  finer,  more 
pliable  and  durable,  and  more  impervious  to  moisture. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  prove  that  the  use  of 
catechu  for  tanning  in  the  dry  way  is  almost  inadmissi- 
ble, giving  rise  as  it  does  to  a  porous  and  loose  condition 
of  the  texture  of  leather.  The  experiments  with  alder- 
bark  were  still  less  satisfactory.  The  skins  tanned  with 
oak-bark  and  divi-di vi  were,  on  the  whole,  equally  good ; 
while  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  actual 
expense  of  these  materials,  since  the  latter,  though  much 
more  costly,  contains  nearly  six  times  as  much  tannin  as 
the  former.  One  objection  to  its  use  arises  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  reducing  it  to  powder  between  the  ordinary 
grindstones,  owing  to  its  coriaceous  and  glutmous  nature. 

Very  nearly  the  same  results  as  those  above  described 
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were  obtained  by  the  tanning  of  raw  BuenoB  Ayres  hides, 
the  divi^liyi  preserving  its  character  for  superiority  to 
the  catechu  and  alder,  and  being  equal  in  most  respects 
to  oak-bark.  There  is  more  care  to  be  observed  in  its 
use,  though  it  effects  the  tanning  in  one-third  less  time 
than  oak-bark.  The  best  mode  of  employing  it  is  in  the 
form  of  an  extract,  and  in  combination  with  oak-bark, 
as  is  done  in  England;  the  skins  being  covered  first  with 
a  layer  of  divi-divi,  and  then  with  a  thin  stratum  of  tan. 
According  to  the  author^  the  divi-divi  is  the  only  sub- 
stance that  can  successfully  or  profitably  replace  oak- 
bark,  ai^d  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  th^  article  will  pro- 
bably give  rise  to  a  very  general  employment  of  it. 

GALF-SKIKS,  IMPROPEBLY  GALLED  ^<  ALXTMED  SKINS.'' 

Alumed  cal^kins  are  very  little  used,  and  are  chiefly 
employed  by  bookbinderiB.  The  secret  of  their  manu- 
facture was  for  a  long  time  unknown ;  but  the  following 
account  was  given  by  reliable  persons  to  Delalande,  from 
whose  work  it  is  extracted. 

The  dried  skins  of  stillborn  calves,  or  others  of  low 
price,,  are  selected  for  the  'manufacture  of  this  so-called 
alumed  leather;  those  which  have  been  injured  by 
weevils  or  worms  being  rejected.  In  opening  them,  they 
are  strongly  beaten  with  a  stick  to  get  rid  of  dust  and 
insects,  and  are  then  deposited  in  a  place  which  must 
not  be  either  too  damp  or  warm. 

Thirteen  dozen  dry  skins  are  worked  at  a  time.  They 
are  deposited  in  an  oval  pit,  dug  out  in  the  ground,  which 
is  from  11  to  13  feet  long,  by  3i  to  4i  feet  wide,  and  6^ 
feet  deep.  The  water  is  passed  into  this  pit  through  an 
oval  aperture,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  narrow 
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enough  to  prevent  the  skins  from  escaping  from  it,  and 
drains  away  through  another  similar  opening. 

The  water  used  at  Yemeuil,  where  this  kind  of  lea* 
iher  was  originally  prepared,  is>  supposed  to  possess  pecu- 
liar  virtues,  especially  fitting  it  for  the  preparation  of 
these  skins ;  and,  for  a  long  time,  the  erroneous  opinion 
was  entertained  that  they  could  only  be  properly  pre- 
pared by  its  use.  Hence  the  precautions  adopted  to 
secure  the  exposure  of  the  skins  to  a  constant  stream 
of  it. 

The  skins  remain  in  the  pit  two  or  three  days  in  simi* 
mer,  and  six  or  eight  in  winter.  When  taken  out,  they 
are  stacked,  and  the  next  day  are  scraped  upon  the  horse 
with  a  blunt  knife.  They  are  again  deposited  in  the 
vat,  and  left  during  two  days,  after  which  they  are  scraped 
as  before,  and,  if  not  sufficiently  softened,  are  exposed  a 
third  time  in  the  pit  for  a  day  and  again  scraped.  They 
are  then  placed  in  the  lime-pit,  which  is  a  hole  irom 
41  to  5  feet  in  depth,  and  of  proportionate  length  and 
breadth.  From  40  to  60  buckets  of  water  are  thrown 
into  this  with  a  cask-full  of  lime,  which  is  left  to  slack 
for  12  or  15  hours.  After  this,  the  contents  of  the  pit 
are  thoroughly  stirred  by  means  of  a  long  pole,  while  the 
skins  are  deposited  singly  and  dipped  with  a  stick.  After 
remaining  in  the  lime-pit  for  a  day,  they  are  taken  out, 
spread,  and  stacked,  and  subsequently  passed,  in  the 
same  way,  through  new  lime-pits,  gradually  increasing 
in  strength,  until  the  hair  is  ready  to  be  removed.  They 
are  then  well  washed  in  running  water,  deprived  of  hair, 
and  deposited  again  in  a  vat  similar  to  that  first  described, 
and  allowed  to  soak  over  night,  being  kept  in  position 
by  a  long  heavy  pole  placed  longitudinally  above  -them. 
These  operations  concluded,  they  are  well  fleshed  to  the 
quick  with  a  sharp  knife,  upon  the  horse,  until  the  flesh 
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side  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  grain.  The 
heads  and  necks  are  thinned  down  until  they  become  of 
equal  thickness  with  the  other  parts  of  the  skins,  and 
the  ears,  tails^  and  other  extremities  are  cut  oflf,  and  pre* 
served  for  the  manufacture  of  glue.  After  being  exposed 
to  the  air  for  a  day,  and  kept  in  the  pit  over  night,  they 
are  again  fleshed,  but  with  a  duller  knife  than  that  first 
used.  They  are  next  returned  to  the  first  pit,  and  left 
over  night  in  the  water^  and  the  hair  side  is  worked  upon 
the  horse  so  as  to  expel  the  last  portions  of  lime.  The 
next  process  is  to  empty  three  or  four  buckets-full  of  dog's- 
dung  or  chickenWung  into  a  large  vat,  and  to  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  a  bucket-full  of  water,  which  is  done  by 
the  workman  entering  the  vat  and  stamping  upon  the 
contents  with  his  feet.  Cold  water  is  then  thrown  in 
until  the  vat  is  half  full,  and  hot  water  from  a  large 
boiler  is  mixed  with  it.  After  this,  the  skins  are  thrown 
in,  and  are  stirred  about  in  the  vat  for  some  minutes  with 
large  sticks,  when,  the  greater  part  of  the  liquor  is  drawn 
off  into  a  boiler  to  be  heated,  and  the  skins,  after  having 
been  left  for  an  hour,  are  arranged  in  a  comer  of  the  vat, 
and  kept  in  place  by  two  sticks  crossed  over  each  other. 
The  hot  liquor  is  then  poured  into  the  empty  part  of  the 
vat,  a  bucket-full  at  a  time,  being  well  stirred  all  the  time, 
and  mixed  with  the  cold  liquor,  so  as  to  avoid  injuring 
the  skins  by  scalding.  When  the  water  is  sufficiently 
hot,  the  sticks  are  removed,  and  the  skins  are  forcibly 
stirred  around  in  the  vat  three  or  four  times.  The  liquor 
is  then  returned  to  the  boiler,-  and  the  same  process  is 
repeated,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  add  the  hot  water 
too  rapidly  to  the  contents  of  the  vat,  and  to  try  its  tem- 
perature frequently  with  the  hand.  The  skins  are  left 
in  for  half  an  hour. 

The  workman  then  collects  them  together  in  a  comer 
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of  the  vat,  and  examines  them  carefullj,  stretching  them 
in  every  direction,  and  when  he  finds  them  perfectly 
pliable  and  soft,  they  are  ready  to  be  taken  out.  He 
removes,  at  first,  one  or  two  dozen  of  those  which  are 
the  most  advanced  in  preparation,  and  deposits  them  in 
buckets,  after  which  he  empties  the  vat  of  water  as 
before,  and  turns  the  skins  three  or  four  times.  After 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  boiler  is  again  filled,  he  col- 
lects the  skins  together  and  takes  out  more  of  them,  and 
80  on  until  they  are  all  removed  from  the  vat. 

The  greatest  care  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
workman  during  these  operations ;  for,  if  the  skins  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  hot  mixture  after  they  have 
reached  the  proper'  point,  they  will  be  rapidly  softened 
and  diestroyed ;  while  others,  at  the  end  of  the  same  time, 
may  not  have  been  exposed  long  enough  for  their  complete 
preparation.  A  repetition  of  the  processes  described,  con- 
tinued for  six  or  seven  hours,  is  sometimes  necessary  for 
imparting  the  requisite  qualities  to  the  stronger  skins. 
Experience  and  frequent  examinations  of  the  skins 
alone  can  enable  the  workman  to  determine  the  proper 
time  for  removing  them  from  the  vat. 

When  this  part  of  the  process  is  finished,  the  skins, 
as  they  are  taken  from  the  vat,  are  stretched  and 
scrajped  upon  the  beam,  in  order  to  soften,  distend,  and 
dean  them ;  and  if  any  are  found  to  be  still  too  firm,  they 
Bie  replaced  in  the  vat  while  the  rest  are  being  washed. 
The  contents  of  the  vat  are  then  allowed  to  escape 
through  the  bunghole,  and  it  is  well  w^hed  out  and 
half  filled  with  clean  river-water,  while  a  basket-full  of 
jGresh  tan  is  thrown  in.  The  skins  are  then  washed  and 
stirred  about  in  this  water  with  sticks,  and  handled  by 
the  workmen,  and  left  in  the  vat  until  the  next  day, 
when  they  are  taken  out,  drained  upon  the  planks,  and 
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transferred  to  the  care  of  the  sempstress.  Each  skin  is 
carefully  examined  by  her,  any  holes  which  may  exist 
being  closed ;  the  skins,  excepting  the  tail  part,  are  then 
sewed  with  the  flesh  side  outwards,  into  the  form  of.  a 
bottle.  For  this  purpose,  she  uses  a  large  needle,  which  is 
flat  at  the  point,  and,  with  a  double  thick  thread,  stitches 
one  part  of  the  skin  at  a  distance  of  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
fit>m  the  edge,  and  the  other  that  of  half  an  inch,  turn- 
ing over  the  latter  upon  the  former  m  a  hem,  but  not 
pressing  it  down  tightly  enough  to  prevent  water  from 
draining  through,  or  to  cause  the  production  of  dark 
spots  and  lines  afler  tanning.  A  workman  then  places 
in  each  bag  of  skin  a  quantity  of  tan,  proportioned  to 
its  size,  after  which,  the  sempstress  sews  up  the  tail  part 
close  by  the  hind  legs,  so  as  just  to  permit  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  copper  socket  for  a  wooden  funnel.  The  bags 
are  then  brought  near  to  a  vat  in  which  the  tanning  has 
just  been  completed.  The  sacks  in  this  vat  are  removed 
to  a  rack^  in  order  to  be  unripped.  The  vat  is  left  half 
full  of  the  old  liquor,  and  there  is  then  poured  into  it  a 
quantity  of  hot  fresh  liquor  sufficient  to  make  the  con- 
tents lukewarm.  This  fresh  liquor  is  prepared  by 
pouring  the  contents  of  the  already  tanned  sacks  into  a 
vat  provided  with  an  upright  door  or  partition  at  one 
end,  through  which  the  liquor,  which  has  drained  from 
the  tan,  passes,  and  collecting,  in  the  empty  space,  is 
transferred  to  a  boiler.  The  workman  then  takes  a  bag 
of  skin,  and  empties  into  it,  through  the  funnel,  a  small 
bucket-full  of  water,  and  closes  the  mouth  by  tying  it 
up  with  a  small  strip  or  thong,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously cut  from  the  skin  for  the  purpose,  and  left  hanging 
from  the  tail.  The  bags,  having  each  been  filled  with 
the  same  quantity  of  water,  are  then  placed  in  the  vat  and 
left  for  an  hour,  while  another  portion  of  liquor,  prepared 
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hy  percolatmg  through  tan,  as  above  described^  ib  being 
heated  in  the  boiler.  The  workman,  then  placing  the  bags 
upon  a  rack  at  one  end  of  the  vat  into  which  the  heated 
water  has  been  poured,  fills  them  again  through  the  funnel 
fiom  his  little  bucket,  ^T^^S  them  as  before,  by  which 
they  are  made  to  assume  a  p3nramidal  shape  in  the  vats. 
This  operation  is  repeated  a  third  time  at  the  expiration 
of  an  hour,  the  heat  of  the  liquor  being  increased  •  as 
before.  The  liquor  should  be  less  heated  for  those  skins 
which  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  lime-pits,  than  for 
those  which  have  been  a  shorter  time ;  but  the  skill  ex- 
hilnted  in  makiug  this  distinction  can  only  be  acquired 
by  long  experience. 

The  next  day  a  similar  operation  is  performed  in  a 
third  vat,  while  the  bags  deposited  the  day  before  are 
left  to  soak  in  the  vat.  The  third  day  the  skins  of  the 
first  vat  are  taken  out  and  left  to  drain  upon  a  rack 
placed  over  the  vat.  They  are  then  thrown  upon  the 
rack  in  the  vat,  upon  which  they  are  unripped  and 
emptied  of  their  tan.  They  are  then  folded  with  the 
flesh  side  within,  and  well  washed  in  running  water; 
they  are  placed  upon  a  trestle  to  drain ;  are  opened  at 
the  hind  quarters,  and  hung  up  in  a  shed,  with  their 
heads  down,  on  nails  placed  some  distance  apart. 

When  dry,  they  are  piled  up  and  left  until  ready  to 
be  sent  to  market.  They  are  then  moistened,  if  in 
summer,  by  exposure  to  the  dew  of  night  air ;  are  trod 
Out  by  workmen  with  heavy  shoes,  in  order  to  render 
them  supple,  and  to  efface  the  marks  of  the  sewing; 
and  are  assorted,  according  to  size,  into  packs  of  six 
each,  which  are  tied  together  by  the  heads  with  pack- 
thread. 

The  greatest  care  is  required  in  all  these  processes  not 
to  allow  the  skins  to  remain  too  long  in  the  dung  mix- 
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tares,  or  to  permit  the  water  employed  to  be  too  hot, 
educe  either  of  these  circumstances  will  mtake  them  so 
soft  as  to  be-  easily  torn.  Those  prepared  with  chicken- 
dung  are  so  thin  as  to  be  almost  transparent.  Manu- 
facturers have  the  idea  that  lightning  and  fogs  injure 
these  ddns,  or  interfere  with  their  preparation,  and 
usually  cany  on  their  manufiBU^ture,  as  much  aa  possible, 
in  spring  and  autumn.  The  hog-skins  used  by  book- 
binders for  Bibles  and  church-books  are  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  calf-skins,  but  they  differ  fiom  them 
in  being  exceedingly  thick  and  strong. 

The  tanned  sheepskins,  used  by  bookbinders,  are  not 
alumed  like  the  calf-skins,  but  are  only  limed  and  tanned. 
Some  of  these  are  sewed  up  and  tanned  similarly  to  the 
calfHskins,  while  others  are  tanned  by  stratifying  them 
with  bark. 


CHAPTEB    XXVII. 

TANNING  OP  GOAT  AND  SHEEP  SKINS. 

■  > 

Goat  and  sheep  skins  are  converted  by  the  tanners 
into  tnte  Moroooo,  imitation  MoroooOy  shivery  and  roan. 

True  Morocco. — Owing  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
goats^  the  tanners  use  very  few  fresh  skins,  their  supplies 
being  drawn  from  Switzerland,  Germany,  Africa,  East 
Indies,  and  Asia  Minor.  As  imported,  they  are  dry, 
and  covered  with  hair,  and  require  breaking  and  soften- 
ing, which  is  done  by  soaking  them  for  several  days  in 
water,  treading  them  under  feet,  rinsing  and  scraping 
them  on  the  flesh  side  to  produce  evenness.  They  aits 
then  made  to  pass  through  three  old  lime-pits,  and  after 
the  hair  is  removed,  through  a  fresh  pit,  the  same  pre- 
cautions being  observed,  throughout,  as  in  the  treatment 
of  calf-skins.  This  process  is  continued  until  the  hair 
can  be  easily  detached,  which  generally  requires  about  a 
month,  and  the  skins  are  then  scraped  on  the  beam,  re- 
immersed  in  lime-milk  for  two  days,  and  again  fleshed 
with  the  scraping-knife. 

Gk)at-Bkins  being  of  a  dry  nature,  require  more  rinsing 
than  others,  and  the  operation  must  be  frequently  re- 
peated many  times  in  running  water. 

The  unhaired  skins  are  then  "bated"  with  pigeon's, 
chicken's,   or  dog's  dung,   to  remove  excess  of  lime. 
Fermented  bran-water  is  sometimes  used  as  the  bate. 
24 
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After  being  again  scraped,  the  skins  are  sewed  into  bag 
fonn  vith  the  grain  side  outwards,  and  partly  filled 
through  a  funnel  with  a  strong  decoction  of  sumach ;  they 
are  inflated  by  the  breath,  tightly  closed,  and  thrown 
into  a  vat  (Fig.  114)  containing  a  shallow  depth  of  weak 

nt.  114. 


liquor  of  aumach,  and  therein  made  to  float  about  by 
means  of  constant  agitation,  so  as  to  insure  the  uniform 
action  pf  the  tan-liquor  throughout  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  Ailer  a  few  hours,  the  bags  are  taken  out,  and 
piled  upon  each  other  so  as  to  promote  by  pressure  a 
thorough  penetration  of  the  liquor  through  the  porea  of 
tibe  skin,  and  consequent  chemical  combination.  This 
process  is  repeated  with  new  liquor,  and  the  bags  are 
then  unstitched,  rinsed,  and  scraped  on  the  beam,  and 
suspended  in  the  drying-loft.  These  "  crust"  skins,  as 
they  are  termed  when  in  this  latter  condition,  are  moist- 
ened, rubbed  out  smooth  with  a  copper  tool  upon  a  sl<^ 
ing  board,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  previous  to  uudeigoing 
the  process  of  coloring.  This  method  tans  the  goat- 
skins in  one  day. 

Another  plui  is  to  steep  the  skins  for  several  days  in 
a  fermentiDg  mixture  of  bnut-water,  scrape  them  on  the 
beam,  and  soak  and  rinse  th6m  in  clean  water.    AAir 
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Imog  iimed  in  the  uaual  manner,  they  are  worked  or 
rubbed  over  with  a  tool  of  hard  schiet,  to  press  out  the 
lime,  smooth  down  unerenness,  and  soften  the  grain,  and 
are  then  fulled  by  agitation  in  a  revolving  cask,  lined 
within  with  pegs,  and  oontaining  water. 

The  tanning  is  then  effected  in  the  manner  before 
mentioned,  two  pounds  of  Sicilian  sumach  being  required 
fixr  each  skin.  In  France,  the  tanning  is  accomplished 
very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  fulling  above 
described ;  the  skins  and  tan-liquor  being  placed  together 
in  a  chum-like  cask,. and  the  chemical  combination  pro- 
moted by  causing  it  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal  axis. 

ibtite^iofi  MoTQooo. — This  leather  is  prepared  from 
^heep-aldna^  in  the  same  manner  as  true  Morocco;  except 
that,  after  being  stripped  of  wool,  they  must  be  subjected 
to  powerfbl  hydrostatic  pressure  for  the  expulsion  of  olea- 
ginous matter,  which,  being  contained  in  large  amount, 
would  otherwise  seriously  interfere  with  the  tanning. 

They  are  limed  in  pits  containing  33  pounds  of  lime 
for  every  dozen  skins,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month.  They  are  then  deprived  of 
hair,  are  resteeped  in  the  pits  for  five  or  six  days,  rinsed, 
beaten  in  tubs,  and,  when  perfectly  clean,  deposited  in 
cose  for  a  month. 

When  sheep-skins  are  tanned  for  common  leather,  oak- 
bark  is  used  instead  of  jiumach. 

Morocco  is  classified  in  commerce  under  the  head  of 
fismcy  leathers,  because  it  always  reaches  market  with  a 
highly  finished  and  colored  surface  on  the  grain  side. 

The  color  is  imparted  in  the  same  manner  as  cloth  is 
dyed — by  means  of  the  chemical  combination  of  a  pig- 
ment with  a  mordant. 

•  Some  tanners  dye  the  skins  when  they  reach  the  state 
preparatory  to  going  into  the  tan-liquor,  by  sewing  them 
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together  edgewise,  with  the  grain  outwards,  then  mor- 
danting, and  afterwards  giving  them  two  immersions,  of 
a  half  hour  eaoh,  in  the  dye»bath. 

The  most  common  method,  however,  is  to  take  the 
tanned  skins  as  they  come  from  the  drying-loft,  place 
two  together,  and  then  rub  them  over  exteriorly  with  a 
brush  containing  the  mordant  solution,  and  afterwards 
to  apply  the  dye  liquor  in  the  same  manner.  When  the 
dyeing  is  finished,  they  are  to  be  rinsed,  drained,  spread 
out,  sponged  with  oil  to  preserve  their  flexibility,  and 
then  sent  to  the  curriers'  shop  to  be  finished. 

Black. — This  color  is  imparted  by  the  application  of 
a  solution  of  red  acetate  of  iron ;  crimson^  by  a  mordant 
of  aium  or  tin  salt,  and  decoction  of  cochineal ;  puce,  by 
mordant  of  alum  and  decoction  of  logwood;  bltie,  by  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  Indigo ;  dive,  by  a  weak  solution 
of  copperas,  as  mordant,  and  de(X)ction  of  barberry  con- 
taining a  little  of  the  blue  bath,  as  coloring  liquor;  videly 
by  the  consecutive  application  of  decoction  of  cochineal 
and  weak  Indigo  bath. 

Skiver. — This  kind  of  leather  is  made  from  sheep- 
skins split  in  two,  while  in  the  state  of  pelt,  by  machi- 
nery. It  is  tanned  by  sumach  in  vats,  being  spread  out, 
instead  of  sewn  into  bag  form,  as  from  its  lesser  thick- 
ness it  is  more  readily  impregnated  with  the  tan  material. 

The  extreme  thinness  of  a  sheep-skin  renders  neces- 
sary a  peculiar  apparatus  and  nice  manipulation  for  its 
bisection.  The  splitting  machine  used  at  the  Beying- 
tons,  is  shown  in  Fig.  115,  which  also  represents  a  skin 
undei^ing  the  process  of  being  split.  A  double  advan- 
tage is  derived  from  this  manipulation,  ome  skin  being 
made  into  two  portions,  which  are  then  respectively 
adapted  to  uses  for  which  the  original  skin,  on  account 
of  its  thickness,  was  not  suited.     The  vibrating  knift^ 
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and  rollers,  may  be  bo  arranged  aa  to  give  an  equal  thick- 
neu  to  both  sections  of  the  skin,  or  a  greater  tfaickneas 
to  one  side  than  to  the  other,  as  may  be  desired.  The 
knife  cuts  slowly,  but  completes  the  section  in  about  two 
minutes. 


Wf.  116. 


Tl^  kind  of  leather  is  used  for  hat-linings,  pocket- 
books,  box-covers,  and  like  purposes. 

Roan  is  sheep-skin  Morocco  tanned  with  sumach, 
but  wanting  the  grained  appearance  of  true  Morocco, 
which  is  imparted  by  the  grooved  roller  in  the  finishing. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

TANNINO  OF  HOBSE-HIPES. 

Previous  fo  1790,  the  manufacture  of  good  leather 
from  horse-hides  was  coneodered  so  problematical^  that 
the  du^  upon  them,  in  France,  did  not  exceed  the  half 
of  that  levelled  upon  neat  hides.  They  were  seldom 
seen  in  tanneries,  and  it  was  impossible  to  pass  them  off 
upon  shoemakers,  as  the  loQg  necks,  the  unevenness  of 
the  mane  portions,  and  deep  creases,  made  their  charac- 
ter manifest.  At  the  present  day,  however,  they  are 
largely  converted  into  leather;  and  experience  has 
proved,  that  they  make  excellent  material  for  uppers, 
and  the  legs  of  boots.' 

Horse-hides  are  limed  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
calf-skins,  but,  on  account  of  their  greater  thickness,  they 
require  a  longer  exposure  in  the  tan-pits,  eight  months 
being  usually  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

According  to  Dumas,  -^^horse-hides  are  tanned  with 
great  ease,  and  excellent  leather  can  be  made  from  them 
in  fifty  days,  if  prepared  in  the  following  manner,  which 
is  that  adopted  by  Beulos  and  Budin,  tanners  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  business. 
The  skins  are  soaked  for  a  night,  and  then  passed  suc- 
cessively through  three  Ume-pits,  remaining  one  day  in 
each,  the  fresh  pit  being  charged  in  the  proportion  of  20 
bushels  of  lime  for  140  skins.    Having  been  taken  out 
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and  thoroughly  washed  in  running  water,  they  are 
worked  in  the  usual  way  upon  the  beam,  and  then 
passed  through  the  vats,  remaining  six,  eight,  and  in 
winter,  ten  days  in  the  first  one.  During  this  part  of 
the  proceeding,  they  are  taken  out  and  replaced  from 
time  to  time ;  as  often  as  eight  or  ten  times  daily,  for  the 
first  few  days.  The  liquid  of  the  first  vat  should  indi- 
cate a  density  of  ^0.7,  by  Baum^'s  areometer.  That  of 
the  second  vat  should  be  at  ^0.9,  and  while  in  this,  the 
skins  should  be  taken  out  only  once  a  day.  Aflier  nine 
or  ten  days,  they  are  removed  to  the  third  liquid,  which 
has  a  density  of  ^1.2,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  in  it  about 
the  same  length  of  time,  and  are  finally  kept  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  in  the  last  vat,  at  2^  Baunoi^.  During 
this  last  period,  two  baskets  of  fresh  tan,  weighing  56 
pounds,  should  be  daily  thrown  into  each  vat. 

^Aft^  removal  from  the  last  vat,  the  skins  are 
thoroughly  tanned.  They  are  then  rubbed  upon  marble 
tables,  first  on  the  flesh,  then  on  the  hair  sides,  half- 
dried  upon  hooks  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  drying- 
room,  and  sent  to  the  currier  in  a  slightly  moist  state. 

''A  horse-hide  weighing  22  pounds  loses  61  pounds  in 
undergoing  cleaning,  but  gains  81  pounds  in  the  tanning. 
This  method  of  tanning  is  very  simple,  although  requir- 
ing all  the  attention  and  care  of  the  workmen,  and  differs 
from  that  of  other  skins,  at  least  in  the  establishment 
referred  to,  in  their  not  being  placed  at  all  in  pits,  and 
in  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  tannin  while  floating 
hi  liquid." 


CHAPTEB    XXIX. 

BUCK,  WOLF,  SOa,  AND  OTHER  SKINS. 

Thb  skinfl  of  the  buck,  the  wolf,  the  elk,  the  dog,  and 
other  animals,  are  equally  susceptible  of  tanning  as  those 
of  the  goat  and  sheep.  Those  of  the  lamb,  the  kid,  the 
cat,'  the  rabbity  and  hare  do  not  require  exposure  to  as 
strong  infusions,  nor  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  as 
sheepHskinsy  while  those  of  the .  bog,  the  wild  boar,  and 
bear  are  prepared  exactly  like  them.  When  these  skins 
are  fresh,  and  when  it  is  intended  to  preserve  the  hair 
or  fur,  the  tiihe  may  be  considerably  abridged. 

■ 

HUMAN  SKINS. 

Human  skins  can  be  tanned  like  others.  They  have 
more  body  than  cow-skins,  and,  unlike  them,  are  thickest 
upon  the  abdomen.  Those  who  have  experimented  upon 
this  most  disagreeable  subject,  assert  that  they  require  a 
greater  number  of  limings  and  of  exposures  to  the  infu- 
sions of  bark,  and  that  they  swell  up  a  great  deal  under 
these  operations.  A  tanned  human  skin  is  exhibited  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Versailles.  The  skin 
of  General  Morland  was  exhibited  some  time  since  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and 
we  have  seen  a  wig  exhibited  by  the  brothers  Norman- 
din,  hairdressers,  which  consisted  of  a  tanned  human 
scalp  with  the  hair  left  on. 


CHAPTEE  XXX. 
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This  leather  is  made  of  buffalo-skins,  and  differs  from, 
other  kinds  in  being  tanned  with  myrtle-leaves  instead 
of  oak-bark. 

These  skins,  which  are  always  brought  to  the  tanner 
in  a  dry  state,  are  soaked  in  water  for  five  or  six  days 
in  order  to  soften  them,  and  are  then  deposited  in  an  old 
lime-pit,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  until  the  hair  comes 
off  with  ease,  which  usually  happens  at  the  end  of  eight 
or  ten  days.  During  the  liming,  they  should  be  taken 
out  occasionally,  stacked  for  short  intervals,  and  replaced 
in  the  vats.  When  the  hair  is  just  ready  to  come  off 
without  difficulty,  they  are  scraped  upon  the  beam. 

They  are  next  soaked  in  water  for  two  days;  then 
worked  upon  the  beam  with  a  fleshing^knife,  and  rinsed 
three  or  four  times,  which  should  be  sufficient  to  meke 
ihem  supple  and  to  remove  all  the  lime. 

The  skins  are  then  ready  to  receive  the  first  coloring. 
For  this  purpose,  they  are  placed  upon  each  other  in 
large  vats,  are  covered  over  with  myrtle^leaves,  and,  to 
oomplete  their  preparation,  the  vats  are  then  filled  with 
a  bc^lii^  decoction  of  powdered  m3rrtle-leaves. 

After  the  skins  have  been  .moved  about  in  this  liquid, 
wJdch  should  always  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cover 
tllfUXi  petSdMjy  they  are  taken  out  and  sewed  up  as  other 
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skins  are  in  procedses  already  referred  to.  They  are 
then  filled  up  with  the  leaves  and  fluid  in  which  they 
had  been  immersed,  and  again  replaced  in  the  vat,  which 
is  supplied  with  a  similar  but  fresh  mixture.  This  mix- 
ture must  be  renewed  every  day  if  it  is  desired  to  impart 
a  fine  color  to  the  skins.  To  complete  the  process,  it 
must  be  continued  for  ten  or  twenty  days,  the  skins 
being  fi^uently  stirred  and  moved  about  in  the  liquid. 
Some  tanners,  however,  only  stir  them  about  two  or 
three  times  daily,'  and  once  a  day  throw  into  the  vat  a 
boiler^fuir  of  hot  mjrrtle  decoction. 

The  skins,  being  ready  for  the  vats,  are  ripped  up 
and.  torn  through  from  tail  to  head.  The  bottom  of 
the  pit  b6ing  bedded  witb^  powder,  the  skins  are  placed 
upon  it  with  the  hair  side  up,  and  are  then  covered  with 
a  moistened  layer  of  myrtle  leaves,  ovei^  which  skins  are 
placed  as  before,  and  so  on  until  the  pit  is  full.  The 
skins  are  left  in  this  state  for  three  months^  and,  all  the 
precautions  usual  in  common  tanning  having  been  taken, 
are  then  removed,  well  cleaned  in  water,  and  again 
stratified  in  the  same  way  with  myrtle-leaves  for  three 
months  longer.  This  process  is  repeated  four  times 
more  in  the  same  manner,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  a 
3rear  and  a  half,  they  are  taken  out  and  dried  Uke  other 
skins.  Some  tanners  keep  these  skins  in  the  pits  for  at 
least  three  years,  but  this  length  of  exposure  is  not  re- 
garded as  at  all  necessaiy. 

When  nearly  dry,  the  weak  parts  of  the  bellies  are 
cut  out,  and  all  the  wrinkles  in  the  skins  are  flattened 
by  means  of  a  mallet  or  a  smoothing-iron.  They  are 
then  entirely  dried  by  exposure  to  the  open  air,  and 
greased  upon  both  sides.  In  order  that  the  fatty  matter 
may  penetrate  them  perfectly,  they  are  flaTned  by  being 
passed  over  a  charcoal  fire  in  every  direction,  until 
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thoTOQghly  wanned  throughout;  and,  when  it  is  evident 
that  they  will  absorb  no  more,  are  once  more  wanned 
and  then  piled  up  and  covered  with  planks,  which  are 
pressed  down  with  large  stones  or  heavy  weights. 

The  next  day,  they  are  taken  down  and  dried 
thoroughly  by  exposure  to  the  open  air,  when  they  will 
be  found  to  have  flicquired  the  necessary  whiteness  and 
firmness. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


RUSSIA  LEATHER 


The  Russians  hi^ve  long  been  in  possession  of  a  method 
of  making  a  variety  of  fancy  red-colored  leather,  called 
by  theni  jucten.  This  article  has  a  peculiarly  agreear 
ble  and  characteristic  odor,  is  not  sul^ect  to  mould  when 
exposed  in  damp  situations,  and  is  proof  against  the 
attacks  of  insects,  even  expelling  them  from  the  vicinity 
of  its  odor. 

A  description  of  this  process  has  been  published  by 
Pallas  and  by  Fischerstroem,  and  a  manufactory  of 
Russia  leather  was  established  at  St.  Germain,  more 
than  sixty  years  ago,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  Teybert; 
but  it  did  not  prove  as  successful  as  was  expected.  Since 
then,  the  manufacture  has  been  more  generally  intro- 
duced into  France.  The  following  account  of  the  process 
is  chiefly  taken  from  the  prize  work  on  the  subject  by 
Giouvelle  and  Duval-Duval,  and  from  the  Techndogical 
Dictionary  of  M.  Payen ;  but  all  the  published  descriptions 
are  more  or  less  imperfect,  and  it  is  probable  that,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  particulars  of  the  method  em* 
'ployed  in  Russia  are  not  thoroughly  known  out  of  that 
country. 

Russia  leather  consists  of  calf,  sheep,  and  goat  skins, 
dyed  generally  of  a  red  color,  cylindered,  and  impregnated 
with  a  purified  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  from  birch- 
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bark.  For  this  parpose,  the  whitest  and  most  perfect 
skins  are  selected.  These  are  deprived  of  hair  by  steep- 
ing them  in  a  mixture  of  ash-lye  and  quicklime,  made 
too  weak  to  act  upon  the  animal  fibres.  They  are  then 
rinsed,  fulled  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  according  to 
their  nature,  and  fermented  in  a  proper  steep,  after  hay- 
ing been  washed  in  hot  water.  They  are  taken  out  at 
the  end  of  eight  days,  flilled  again,  and  steeped  a  second 
time,  if  this  be  necessiEuy  to  open  their  pores,  and  then 
cleaned  with  the  flesh-knife  on  both  the  flesh  and  grain 
sides. 

A  paste  is  then  made,  consisting  of  38  pounds  of  rye- 
flour  for  200  skins,  and  fermented  with  leaven;  and 
the  dough  is  worked  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  form  a  bath  for  the  skins,  in  which  they  are 
soaked  for  forty-eight  hours,  then  transferred  to  small 
pits,  and,  after  remaining  therein  for  fifteen  days,  are 
well  washed  in  the  river.  This  preliminary  operation 
serves  to  prepare  the  skins  for  their  uniform  and  com- 
plete combination  with  tannin  and  extractive  matter. 
A  decoction  of  willow-bark  {ealix  cinerea  and  aalix  caprea) 
is  then  made,  and,  when  its  temperature  is  sufficiently 
lowered  to  prevent  it  from  injuring  the  animal  fibres, 
the  skins  are  immersed  in  it,  and  handled  and  worked 
for  a  half  hour.  This  manipulation  is  repeated  twice 
daily  during  a  week ;  after  which,  a  fresh  decoction  is 
prepared,  and  the  skins  are  subjected  to  the  same  treat- 
ment in  it  for  another  week.  Aft:er  this,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air  to  dry,  and  arc  then  ready  to  be  dyed 
and  dressed  with  the  oil. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  skins  for  the  chief 
operation  is  given  by  Dessables. 

The  whitest  and  most  perfect  skins  being  selected,  are 
soaked  in  water,  scraped  upon  the  beam,  ftiUed,  worked 
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with  the  pommel^  and  then  oiled  upon  the  hair  side  with 
pi|ie  fifih  oil,  and  upon  the  fleah  with .  a  mixture  of  oil 
amd  train  oil  Boourings.  When  dry,  they  are  again  pom- 
melled, washed  over  upon  the  hair  side  with  a  adution 
of  alum,  and  then  pressed  under  the  cylinder.  This 
cylinder,  hy  which  the  diamond-shaped  grain  is  given  to 
Russia  leather,  is  made  of  steel,  about  twelve  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  covered 
with  a  number  of  close  parallel  threads,  or  grooves,  like 
those  of  a  screw,  but  cut  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  and 
not  spirally.  Th^  cylinder  is  filled  with  stones  weighing 
fix>m  200  to  340  pounds.  -  It  is  moved  in  two  directions 
upon  a  wooden  bench,  or  support,  by  means  of  a  cord 
passing  around  a  wooden  roller  with  a  handle.  This 
oord  passes  also  over  two  cylinders  attached  to  the  floor, 
aad  a  fourth  one  upcm  the  end  of  the  ben^h.  The 
cylinder  having  the  handle  upon  its  axle,  is  divided  into 
two  different  parts,  over  which  the  two  extremities  of 
the  cord  pass  in  different  directions,  so  that  two  opposite 
movements  can  be  given  to  the  cylinder  by  one  handle. 

The  cylinder  is  sustained  and  directed  by  iron  bars 
placed  along  the  bench  upon  which  it  rolls.  The  skin 
wiiich  is  to  be  grained  is  placed  below  it,  lengthwise, 
upon  the  bench,  and  longitudinal  grooves  are  impressed 
upon  its  surface  by  the  track  of  the  cylinder.  The  skin 
is  then  removed  and  again  placed  upon  the  bench,  either 
crosswise  or  at  an  angle,  according  as  it  is  intended  to 
give  it  a  square  or  a  diamond-shaped  grain. 

When  properly  grained,  a  second  coat  of  alum-water 
i^  applied,  and  when  nearly  dry,  the  Euman  oil  is 
spread  over  the  hair  side,  and  the  red  or  the  black  color 
is  given.  The.  skin  is  then  repeatedly  exposed  for  a 
short  time  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  hot  sun,  until  the 
color  has  sufficiently  penetrated  its  substance,  when  it 
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18  fulledy  pommelled,  sleeked  with  the  round-knife,  upon 
the  beam,  and  finally  well  rubbed  upon  the  hair  side 
with  a  hard  brush. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  preparation  of  Russia 
leather,  is  its  impregnation  with  the  birch-bark  oil,  the 
mode  of  manufacturing  which  is  still,  in  a  measure,  kept 
secret.  In  order  that  the  oil  should  penetrate  the 
leather  properly,  the  latter  must  not  be  either  too  moist 
or  too  dry,  but  should  contain  just  sufficient  water  to 
enable  the  oil  to  be  spread  equally  over  the  surface,  and 
to  be  absorbed  in  proportion  as  the  moisture  gradually 
OTaporates.  Thus  prepared,  the  leather  retains  the  char 
racteristic  odor  for  a  long  time.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  apply  too  much  of  the  oil,  for  fear  of  its 
passing  through  and  staining  the  grain  side.  From 
twelve  ounces  to  a  pound,  generally  suffice  for  fully  im- 
pregnating a  large  cow-skin.  In  the  case  of  leather  not 
dyed,  or  of  Morocco  to  which  it  may  be  desired  to  im- 
part the  odor,  only  a  very  small  portion  should  be  applied 
to  the  flesh  side. 

The  composition  of  the  red  color  with  which  Russia 
leather  is  commonly  stained,  has  not  been  accurately 
ascertained.  It  usually  contains  Brazil  wood,  alum,  and 
some  other  ingredients.  It  is  not  very  durable,  and  does 
not  resist  the  action  of  boiling  water  or  of  potassa, 
though  it  generally  remains  unaltered  in  the  air.  Other 
dyes  of  better  quality  are  sometimes  used,  which  enhance 
the  price  of  the  leather.  The  black  Russia  leather  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  other,  and  is  stained 
by  the  repeated  application  of  the  acetate  of  iron. 

Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  manu- 
fiacture  of  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  birch-bark,  and  quite 
a  number  of  different  modes  of  preparing  it  have  been 
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described. .  The  following  is  that  given  by  Fispherstroem 
as  the  one  practised  in  Russia. 

The  whitish  metnbraneous  epidermis  of  the  btrcfa, 
carefully  separated  from  all  woody  matter,  is  introduced 
into  an  iron  boiler,  which,  when  entirely  full,  is  covered 
tightly  with  a  vaulted  iron  lid,  from  the  centre  of  which 
issues  an  iron  pipe.  Another  boiler,  into  which  this  tube 
enters  without  touching  its  bottom,  is  placed  over  the 
other,  and  the  edges  are  bolted  together  and  tightly 
luted.  They  are  then  inverted,  so^that  the  one  contain- 
ing the  bark  is  uppermost.  The  low^  half  of  this  ap- 
paratus is  sui^k  in  the  eatih,  the  surface  of  the  upper 
boilCT  is  covered  over  with  a  lute,  composed  of  clay  and 
sand,  and  then  surrounded  with  a  wood  fire  and  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  until  the  completion  of  the  distillation. 
As  soon  as  ,the  boilers  are  cold,  they  are  disconnected. 
A  light  powder  of  charcoal  is  found  in  the  upper  one, 
and  in  the  under  one,  which  served  as  a  receiver,  a  brown, 
oily>  odoriferous,  empyreumatic  liquid,  mixed  with  tar 
and  pyroligneous  acid.  This  oil  is  separated  from  the 
other  substances,  and  {)reserved  in  tightly  stopped  vessels. 

In  another  method  of  preparing  this^  oil,  the  dry  birch- 
bark  is  introduced  into  a  large  earthen  pot,  having  a 
hole  in  the  bottom.  When  the  pit  is  full,  the  bark  is 
set  fire  to ;  another  similar  earthen  pot,  with  a  hole  for 
the  esci4)e  of  smoke,  is  inverted  over  the  first  one,  and 
the  latter  is  placed  upon  a  bucket,  into  which  the  tar 
and  oily  matters  drop  as  they  are  formed.  When  the 
process  is  conducted  in  spring,  some  manufacturers  mix 
the  young  branches  of  the  birch,  covered  with  buds, 
with  the  bark.  This  arrangement  facilitates  the  separa- 
tion of  the  oil,  which,  when  thus  prepared,  is  also  of  a 
lighter  color,  from  the  smaller  quantity  of  soot  contained 
in  it. 
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The  oil  is  prepared  in  France,  by  diatiUing  the  birch- 
bark  in  copper  etiUs,  and. condensing  the.  products  by 
means  of  a  w<avi  kept  cold  byt  water.  About  Bixty 
per  cent,  of  tibe  w^ght  of  the  bark  may  tbu^  be  ezy 
traoted.  The  oil  obtained  in  this  -way,  is  highly  colored 
and  not  veiy  abundant,  but  may  be  still  rectified  by  re- 
distillation, BO  as  to  be  almost  perfectly  oolorless.  Wh^ 
thus  purified,  it  is  better  adapted  thui  the  oiiginal  pro- 
duct, for  the  oiling  of  very  fine  or  white  leather,  which 
it  is  important  not  to  stain ;  but  its  preparation  is  costly 
to  the  inanufapturer,  on  account  of  the  loss  of.  material, 
and  the  small  quantity  of  it  obtfuned. 

Another  method  of  distilling  the  oil,  proposed  by 

Fayen,  is  a  very  simple  one,  which  yielded  to  him  a 

large  quantity  of  a  light«olored  product    A  hole  is 

made  in  the  bottom  of  an  earthen  furnace  A^  Fig.  116, 

Fig.  n«. 


laige  enough  to  receive  the  neck  of  a  matrats  M.  The- 
fumace  is  supported  by  two  bricks  placed- jupon  H^ 
plank,  which  is  also  perforated  so  as  to  adput  df  the 

25 
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passage  of  the  neck  of  the  matrass,  and  which  rests 
upon  th6  trestles  G.  After  haying  filled  the  matrass  to 
its  utmost  capacity  with  birch-bark  epidermis,  it  is  in- 
verted and  passed  through  the  furnace  end  the  board. 
The  neck  is  then  luted  and  placed  in  the  position  seen  in 
the  figure,  being  supported  by  sand  thrown  into  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  as  high  as  jP^  jP;  and  in  order  to  expose 
the  body  of  the  matrass  to  a  uniform  heat,  it  is  pro- 
tected by  inverting  over  it  aa  earthen  hemispherical 
cupel,  or  crucible*  Around  this  burning  coals  are  placed, 
and  the  fire  is  kept  up  through  two  lateral  openings  Z>, 
'  i>,  the  dome  I^  K^L^  being  placed  upon  the  furnace-top. 
Condensed  water  first  trickles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
matrass  into  -a  vessel  placed  beneath,  and  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  drops,  and  then  by  a  constant  stream  of  an 
amber-colored  oil.  After  a  time  this  ceases,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  heat  lower  down  to  the  neck  of  the 
matrass,  so  as  to  cause  the  discharge  of  the  last  portions 
of  oil  and  tarry  matters  which  have  condensed  in  it. 
The  products  of  the  distillation  of  1000  parts  were : — 

1.  A  fluid,  brown,  oily  matter,  very  odoriferous, 

and  soluble  in  ether         .        .        .        .700 

2.  Thick,  dark-brown,  tarry  fluid,  containing  a 

little  oil 50 

3.  Watef,  acidulated  by  pyroligneous  acid         .  100 

4.  Light  spongy  charcoal,  left  in  the  matrass    .  125 

5.  Loss  by  the  escape  of  gaseous  substances      .  25 

This  oil  may  be  more  readily  prepared  by  distilling 
the  bark  in  cylinders  of  inm,  placed  Jiorizontally  in  the 
furnace  similarly  to  gas  retorts. 

Chevreul,  and  after  him  Payen  and  Chevalier,  hfive 
investigated  the  chemical  nature  of  the  odoriferous  sab- 
stance  to  which  the  properties  of  the  oil  of  birchfbaik 
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are  owing,  and  to  which  the  name  of  betuline  has  been 
given.  The  latter  chemist  found  that  the  epidermic  of 
the  bark  contains  two  or  three  per  cent  of  this  proxi- 
mate principle,  which  is  a  white  pulverulent  substance, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  condensing  when  volatilized  into  crys- 
talline needles,  and  giving  off,  when  thrown  upon  burn- 
ing coals,  a  thick  white  vapor,  similar  to  that  of  Russia 
leather  but  more  agreeable. 

The  leather  manufactured  in  Russia,  and  elsewhere  in 
imitation  of  it,  is  applied  to  various  useful  and  orna- 
mental purposes;  portfolios,  surgical  instrument  cases, 
pockety  blank,  and  memorandum  books,  souvenirs,  &c., 
being  covered  with  it.  These  articles,  and  books  bound 
with  it,  retain  the  characteristic  odor  for  a  long  time, 
and*  are  protected  by  it  from  the  attacks  of  mould  or  of 
insects. 

We  conclude  this  subject  by  extracts  from  a  memoir 
by  the  Count  de  Kartsoff,  on  the  various  methods  of 
tanning  employed  in  Russia. 

**  The  dried  skins  are  softened  by  soaking  in  water  for 
five  or  six  days  in  summer,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  winter; 
and,  after  being  well  cleaned,  are  deprived  of  hair  by 
steeping  in  milk  of  lime — 185  pounds  of  lime  being 
mixed  with  the  water,  in  a  vat  eight  feet  in  diameter,  and 
seven  feet  three  inches  in  height.  The  skins  are  fre- 
quently examined,  and,  when  the  epidermis  and  hairs 
*  give'  readily,  they  are  removed  upon  the  horse  by  the 
use  of  a  dull  two-handled  knife,  after  which  the  skins 
are  carefully  fleshed. 

^^  Strong  hides  are  not  freed  from  hair  in  lime-vats,  but 
are  exposed  in  a  sweating-room,  piled  up  upcni  each 
other,  and  sprinkled  over  with  salt  to  prevent  decompo- 
sition ;  and  faraH-baths  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  in 
the  treatment  of  oartam  Undi  of  thin  and  delioate  skins. 
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^^  The  skins,  after  being  limed,  are  well  soaked,  washed, 
beaten  out  with  the  feet^  and  rinsed  in  warm  water  until 
the  last  portions  of  lime  have  been  removed  from  them; 
and  they  are  then  raised  by  steeping  for  forty-eight  hours 
or  more  in  a  vat  of  the  dimensions  before  given,  contain- 
ing a  fermented  mixture  of  warm  water  wiih  1100  pounds 
of  rye  m^,  or  450  pounds  of  oat  meal,  6  pounds  of  salt, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  leaven.  Being  thus  pr^ared  for 
the  tafming,  they  are  steeped  for  a  time  in  a  weak  infu- 
sion of  oak  or  willow  bark,  the  latter  being  preferred,  and 
are  then  stratified  in  a  vat  with  layers  of  coarse  bark ; 
the  vat  being  filled  up  with  the  tanning  infiision  first 
used,  and  its  contelits  being  pressed  down  with  planks 
heavily  weighted  with  stones.  The  skins  are  left  in  this 
vat  for  a  time  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty-eight  days, 
after  which  they  are  removed,  and  again  stratified  with 
fresh  bark.  This  operation  is  repeated  from  three  to 
six  times,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
skins — the  thinnest  kinds  only  requiring  two  changes. 
The  stiffness  acquired  by  the  leather  in  tanning  is  then 
corrected  by  soaking  them  for  a  day  or  two  in  a  thin 
paste,  composed^  for  every  150  skins  of  ordinary  size,  of 
130  pounds  of  oatmeal  and  9  pounds  of  salt,  mixed  with 
warm  water 

'^  The  leather  is  then  well  washed,  rinsed,  and  drained, 
and,  while  in  a  partially  moist  state,  is-  placed  upon  a 
large  table,  with  the  flesh  side  up,  apd  coated  with  oil. 
This  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  oil  obtained  from 
sea-calves  (which  abound  in  the  Caspian  Sea),  and  of  the 
pure  oil  or  tar  of  birch-bark,  in  various  proportions,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  leather;  one 
part  of  the  latter  to  two  of  the  former  being  generally 
used.  Tiie  workman  spreads  the  mixture  with  his  hand 
evenly  and  uniformly  over  the  surface,  and  -the  perfec- 
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tion  of  the  operation  depends  upon  the  ekill  with  which 
this  is  done.  About  nine  ounces  of  oil  are  applied  to 
each  skin  of  inedium  size.  When  oiled,  the  leiither  is 
then  stretched  out  upon  cords  in  an  open  shed  until  per- 
fectly dry,  and,  in  the  winter  season,  is  exposed  to  the 
cold  air,  by  which  its  appearance  is  much  improved. 

"The  Baskirs  and  Kirguisea  prepare  their  skins  by 
smoking  in  lieu  of  tanning  tbeni.  They  first  stvetch 
them  out,  in  their  green  state,  between  stakes  fixed  in 
the  ground,  and  then  remove  the  hair  by  scraping  them 
with  a  broken  sickle  fixed  in  a' wooden  handle.  They 
then  dig  a  pit  in  the  ground,  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
number  of  skins  to  be  operated  upon,  and  suspend  aaross 
it  parallel  cords  which  are  attached  to  its  edges.  A 
toimd  hole  is  then  dug,  five  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  pit, 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  subterranean  gutter,  The 
skins  are  hung  upon  the  cords,  the  pit  is  covered  over, 
and  a  fire  of  dry  rotten  wood  is  lighted  in  the  small  hole, 
the  top  of  which  is  then  closed.  The  smoke  passes 
through  the  connecting  gutter  into  the  pit,  and  the  skins 
are  kept  exposed  to  its  action  for  two  or  three  weeks,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  are  found  to  have  acquired 
properties  similar  to  those  of  leather,  and,  above  all,  a 
degree  of  impermeability  which  does  not  exist  in  that 
which  is  tanned." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

RED  SKINS. 

When  the  skins  are  Afresh,  they  are  soaked  for  eight 
houra  in  vats  or  in  running  water,  and,  when  dry,  l^sides 
this  soaking,  ar^  taken  out  every  day  and  soflened  upon 
the  leg.  Afler  beinjg  sufficiently  soaked,  they  are  de- 
posited in  a  solution,  made  by  boiling  and  stirring  about 
in  water  two  parts  of  wood-ashed  and  one  part  of  fresh 
quicklime,  by  decanting  this  liquid  into  a  vat,  and  dilut- 
ing it  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  A  grating  is 
placed  above  the  bottom  of  the  vaty>,so  that  the  skinB 
may  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ashes^  which  sink 
below  the  grating. 

'  When  the  hair  is  ready  to  be  removed,  which  usually 
happens  in  eight  days,  the  skins  are  taken  out  and 
scraped  with  the  round  knife.  They  are  then  attached 
together,  two  and  two,  hung  on  pegs,  and  exposed  to  a 
stream  of  water,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  ashes  and 
lime.  After  three  days,  they  are  taken  out,  worked  on 
the  hair  side,  hung  up  to  drain,  fleshed,  and  trod  out 
with  the  feet. 

The  smaller  skins  are  now  soaked  during  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  hole  or  trough,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  dog's- 
dung  and  warm  water.  They  are  then  taken  out, 
cleansed,  and  rinsed,  and  macerated  for  twenty^four 
hours  in  a  bath  made  with  oatmeal  and  malt^  after  which 
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they  aure  deposited  in  a  tan-liquor^  in  which  tbej  remain 
three  dajr8» . 

They  arp  then  severally  sprinkled  over  with  finely 
powdered  oak-bark,  and  are  piled  up  above  the  grating 
of  the  vat,  which  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  water  and  of  the  tan-liquor.  The  smaller  ones  remain 
in  this  ibr  eight  days,  those  of  a  larger  size  being  exposed^ 
for  a  longer  time. 

After  this  exposure,  they  are  taken  Out,  rinsed,  trod 
out,  fleshed,  and  replaced  in  the  vats,  being  each  time 
sprinkled  over  with  powder  as  before.  This  series  of 
operations  is  repeated  four  times,  the  skins  remaining 
for  three  weeks  in  the  vats  the  fourth  time.  When 
properly  tanned,  they  are  stretched,  dried,  and  given  to 
the  currier  to  polish  and  color. 

The  red  color  is  commonly  applied  to  goat-skins,  or 
the  skins  of  calves  under  two  years  of  age,  and  is  made 
of  red  sandal-wood,  while  the  black  is  produced  by  the 
use  of  black  sandal-wood,  1  pound  2  ounces  of  the  wood 
being  required  for  a  large  skin,  and  about  9  ounces  for  a 
small  one.  To  the  mixture  used  to  blacken  one  hundred 
skins,  2  pounds  9  ounces  of  green  vitriol,  or  copperas,  are 
added,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  alum  is  mixed  with  the 
red  dye  for  the  same  number.  The  skins  are  sewed 
around  with  small  stitches,  forming  sacks  which  are 
completely  closed,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  aper- 
ture left  for  the  introduction  of  the  coloring  matter. 
This  is  poured  in  hot,  tlie  opening  is  sewed  up,  and  the 
bag  is  rolled  about  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  dye 
may  be  brought  in  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  surface. 

When  this  is  accomplished  perfectly,  the  skins  are 
ripped  up,  dried,  and  two  more  coats  of  color  are  applied 
by  converting  the  skin  into  a  kind  of  roller,  and  passing 
it  over  the  coloring  matter.     After  the  color  has  been 
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sufficiently  imparted  to  the  surfaoe,  it  is  daubed  over 
with  birch  tar  or  whale  oil,  and  when  nearly  dry, 
the  lujitre  is  given 'with  a  finely  grooved  pummel,  or 
gfauietj  passed  over  in  both  directions.  The  furrows 
observable  on  the  surface  of  this  leather,  tire  made  by 
this  mode  of  working.  When  properly  grained,  it  is 
dried  and  sprinkled  with  hepip-seed  oil,  a^d  the  last 
polish  is  given  upon  the  horse. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

WALLACHIA  LEATHER. 

Tms  kind  of  leather  derives  its  title  from  the  province 
of  that  name,  and  is  made  by  barley  dressings,  in  a  single 
warm  vat.  After  having  been  softened  in  water,  the 
hides  are  trampled  under  feet,  and  then  worked  on  the 
flesh  side  with  the  scraping-knife,  so  as  to  render  them 
supple;  after  which  they  are  rinsed  in  water,  and  hung 
up  to  drain.  Examination  is  then  made,  to  ascertain  if 
the  hair  can  be  cfasily  detached,  for,  in  summer,  and 
warm  climates,  this  is  eflfected  without  any  other  prepa- 
ration. When  fresh  skins-  are  employed,  fermentation  is 
resorted  to  for  removing  the  hair ;  and,  after  the  removal 
of  the  tail,  horns,  and  ears  by  the  knife,  the  skins  are 
salted  without  being  soaked.  The  salting  of  each  large 
hide  consists  in  sprinkling  it  over  with  from  four  to  six 
pounds  of  salt,  alum,  and  saltpetre,  doubling  it  in  the 
centre,  so  that  one-half  is  exactly  folded  over  the  other, 
stacking  it,  and  covering  the  pile  with  straw.  All  be- 
ing thus  arranged,  the  hides  soon  become  heated,  and 
it  is  then  necessary  to  turn  them  once  or  twice  daily,  Imd 
at  the  same  time  to  change  the  folds,  and  the  sides,  so  as 
to  insure  a  uniform  fermentation  throughout.  As  soon 
as  the  hair  can  be  detached  readily,  the  depilation  is  to 
be  immediately  'coomenoedi  for  'any  delays  might  prove 
injurionB  to  ib»  gnbf  of  the  leather. 
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If  any  unexpected  occurrence  should  prevent  the  im- 
mediate depilation  of  the  hides^  they  are  then  to  be 
soaked  in  water  for  one  or  two  days,  but  not  longer,  for 
fear  of  their  undergoing  incipient  putrefaction.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  those  hides  should  be  first  re- 
moved, which  yield  their  hair  with  the  greatest  ease. 

This  process  can  be  accomplished  without  the  aid  of 
salt,  in  the  manner  already  described ;  as  a  general  rule, 
the  hair  should  give  with  a  noise,,  when  it  is  plucked  out 
with  the  fingers.  The  more  difficult  this  depilation,  the 
better  will  be  the  skin,  since  it  is  thus  proved  that  it  has 
suffered  no  alteration  by  the  heating.  The  parts  denuded 
during  or  previous  to  the  operation,  should  be  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  salt,  so  that  they  may  not  be  over- 
heated before  the  other  portions  are  ready  for  depilation. 

Depilation  can  also  be  effected  by  means  of  stable 
manure.  We  will,  however,  mention  that  the  three 
methbds  by  fermentation  aje  the  most  objectionable,  as 
the  skins  nearly  always  suffer  more  or  less  from  incipient 
putrefaction.  In  following  even  the  method  which  we 
are  about  to  describe,  it  would  be  much  better  to  employ 
the  exhausted  vats,  or  those  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to.  As  soon  as  the  depilation  is  finished,  the 
raising  is  effected  in  the  following  manner : —  • 

Take  for  seven  skins,  each  averaging  eighty  pounds, 
twenty  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  make  it  into  leaven,  diffuse 
in  water  to  a  pasty  consistence,  and,  to  accelerate  the 
fermentation,  add  besides  a  gill  and  a  half  of  vinegar. 
After  this  leaven  is  made,  which  requires  twenty-four 
hours,  it  must  be  kept  covered  in  a  warm  place  for  three 
or  four  days. 

The  tub  for  six  or  seven  skins,  should  be  five  and  a 
quart<)r  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  and  a  quartei^.  feet 
in  height,  and  well  cleansed,  or  free  from  everything 
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tugonirtic  to  the  -  development  of  acid  fermentation. 
Having  been  filled  with  water,  six  or  seven  buckets-full 
are  then  withdrawn,  boiled,  and  a  part  uised  for  making 
a  uniform  paste  out  of  ground  barley,  which  must  afler^ 

* 

warda  be  thinned  out  with  cold  water  to  the  consist- 
ence of  syrup.  This  paste  is  then  boiled  till  it  froths, 
during  constant  stirring  with  a  wooden  paddle^  and  when 
it  has  bubbled  or  foamed  three  times,  it  is  to  be  poured 
in  the  tub  destined  for  the  dressing,  and  cooled  by  stir- 
ring with  the  paddle  kept  moving  constantly  in  the  same 
direction.  Its  temperature  should  not  be  insupportable 
to  the  hand.  Six  pounds  of  salt  are  then  to  be  stirred 
in,  the  tub  is  to  be  covered,  and  the  content^  left  for  two 
weeks  to  sour.  It  must,  however,  be  stirred  twice  daily; 
but  in  order  to  confine  the  heat,  the  cover  should  not 
be' kept  ofi^,  for  that'  purpose,  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  skins  are  then  taken  from  the  rinse-water,  strung 
in  threes  upon  a  rope  thrown  into  the  tub,  and  there  left  for 
four  or  five  days.  But  on  each  day  they  must  be  with- 
drawn twice,  rinsed,  left  to  drain  for  a  minute,  and  put 
back  in  the  tub.  Finally,  when  the  skins  are  well 
broken,  and  the  hair  sides  have  become  sufficiently  soft 
to  retain  the  impression  of  the  finger-nail,  they  are  taken 
out  and  fleshed.  If  portions  of  the  hair  should  still 
adhere,  the  hides  are  spread  upon  the  beam,  or  horse, 
and  are  scraped  with  the   knife   shown   by  Fig.  117. 

Fig.  117. 


After  being  shaved,  they  are  rinsed  in  clean  water,  sua- 
pfMide^.Md left  to  drain  for  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
menii'ti  rj^ven,  fix>m  sixte^i  pounds  of  meal. 
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is  made  and  fermented  in  the  same  way  as  the  previous 
one. 

The  sour  liquor  is  then,  transferred  from  the  vat,  of  the 
first  dressing;  and  the  clear  supernatant  portion  poured 
into  the  second  tub  wherein  is  to  be  given  the  complex 
menty  or  completion,  which  is,  in  fact,  but  a  repetition  of 
the  preceding  operation.  Six  or  seven  buckets-full  of 
the  clear  sour  water  of  the  tub  are  taken  from  each 
vat,  are  boiled,  and  a  portion  stirred  up  with  about  fifly 
pounds'  of  ground  barley,  or  about  eight  pounds  for  each 
skin.  The  residue  of  the  hot  water  is  then  gradually 
added,  the  whole  is  gently  boiled  and  distributed  in  the 
new  dressings,  well  stirred,  isind  a  bucket  or  two  taken 
out  and  heated  nearly  to  ebullition^  The  second  leaven 
(made  with  eight  pounds  of  meal)  is  then  distributed  in 
the  tubs;  four  or  six  pounds  of  salt  are  added  to  each, 
and  the  whole  is  ultimately  mixed  by  stirring.  Several 
buckets-full  should  be  taken  out  and  held  in  reserve,  so 
that  it  may  be  ready  for  supplying  any  deficiency  in  the 
quantity  of  the  liquid,  which  should  not  be  greater  than 
eight  inches  in  height.  If  this  method  is  too  tedious, 
it  may  be  simplified  by  making  one  step  of  the  two,  and 
using  at  once  30  pounds  of  leaven,  120  of  barley,  and 
10  of  salt,  for  each  dressing  of  six  hides.  It  must  be 
here  observed  that,  by  the  ordinary  process,  the  tanners 
use  at  one  time  in  their  first  new  dressing,  just  twice 
the  quantity  of  barley  that  would  be  employed  here ; 
and,  moreover,  when  their  first  new  dressing  is  not  suf- 
ficient, they  are  obliged  to  make  a  second,  which  renders 
the  process  more  tedious  and  expensive  than  that  of 
Wallachia.  It  is  also  necessary  to  say  that,  on  the 
addition  of  salt,  the  dressing  must  always  be  well  stirred, 
and  two  or  three  buckets-full  of  the  liquor  drawn  out 
from  each,  and  kept  warm  to  be  poured  into  the  va^  in 
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order  to  maintain  the  temperature.  .  Several  other 
buckets-full  ftre  also  taken  out  and  poured  into  a  re- 
served tub,  so  that  no  more  liquor  may  remain  in  each 
dressing  than  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  skins  subjected 
to. its  action.  Many  tanners  believe  that  it  is  better  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  composition .  at  once,  for  inde- 
pendently of  loss  of  time  and  fuel,  it  may  so  happen 
that  the  complement  made  with  the  new  quantity  of 
barley  may  retard  the  progress  of  fermentation,  and 
that  the  liquor  must  then  be  heated  to  a  temperature 
which  would  be  injurious  to  the  skins. 

There  are  various  modes  of  making  the  single  composi- 
tion: 1,  from  barley  or  rye  meal  without  leaven,  pre- 
pared over  night  with  boiling  water:  2,  from  equal  parts 
of  barley,  meal,  and  leaven,  thinned  out  with  water, 
and  heated  nearly  to  ebullition,  just  previous  to  putting 
in  the  skins :  3,  from  wheat-bran,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  half  bushel  per  hide,  thinned  out  with  hot  water, 
and  after  a  day's  fermentation  mixed  with  a  pound  of 
salt /for  each  skin  :  4,  from  leaven  of  barley  or  rye,  as 
substitutes  for  that  from  wheat,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  flour  per  hide.  When  the 
leaven  rises,  it  must  be  thinned  out  with  water  of  86°  F., 
and  the  salt  added  just  before  the  skins  are  put  in. 

Barley-dresaings. — When  the  fermentation  is  well  esti^- 
blished,  as  tnay  be  known  by  the  acidity  of  the  waters, 
the  dresdngs  are  ripe  and  ready  to  receive  the  skins, 
which  are  then  taken  from  the  hangers,  and  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  liquor  several  times,  so  as  gradually  to 
equalize  the  temperature.  After  this,  they  arc  lefl  upon 
the  cover  of  the  tub  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes.  In  the 
interval,  the  liquor  is  stirred,  the  skins  are  put  back, 
the  tobB  eoiveiedy  and  the  heat  of  the  dressings  is  main- 
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tained  with  the  liquor  kept  warm  and  in  reserve.  In 
fifteen  minutes,  the  hides  are  a  second  time  taken  out 
and  left  to  drain  fifteen  minutes,  and  are  then  again  put 
back.  After  a  half  an  hour,  they  ate  removed  for  the 
third  time,  lefl  to  drain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
returned  to  the  tub,  and  again  taken  out  to  drain  for 
twenty  minutes.  The  fifth  time  of  dipping,  they  are 
left  in  the  tub  for  an  hour,  and  alk)wed  to  drain  for 
thirty  minutes.  Finally,  they  are  taken  out  again  afler 
two  hours,- and  the  same  round  is  again  repeated  a  seventh 
and  an  eighth  time,  after  a  similar  interval.  The  liext 
day,  they  are  taken  out  twice,  and  even  three  or  four 
times  if  the  hide&  are  of  bad  quality,  B^Tid  do  not  swell 
readily.  It  is  necessary  to  stir  the  liquor  each  time,  so 
as  to  raise  the  barley-meal  fh>m  the  bottom,  and  to  cover 
the  tubs  immediately  after  putting  in  the  skins.  The 
heat  of  these  tubs  should  be  maintained  at  from  105^  to 
120®  F.,  by  occasional  additions  of  reserved  liquot  kept 
warm  over  the  fire. 

The  hides  are  placed  in  the  tubs  with  the  assistance 
of  two  workmen,  who,  taking  them  by  the^  opposite  ends, 
spread  them  out  upon  the  flesh  sides,  and  then  push  them 
down  with  a  pole. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  action  of  the  white 
dressing  is  completed  in  about  36  hours;  the  acetic  fer- 
mentation, which  is  established,  so  expands  the  hides 
that  they  become  as  thick  as  the  leather  into  which  they 
are  about  to  be  converted.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
leave  them  any  longer  in  the  liquor  after  this  point  has 
been  attained,  for  it  inj tires  the  leather;  a  result  which 
also  takes  place  if  the  liquor  be  too  strong. 

After  the  removal  of  the  i^ins  from  the  liquor,  the  dear 
portion  of  the  latter  must  be  reserved  for  a  new  dressings 
for  which  purpose  it  must  be  treated  with  a  complement 
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somewhat  stronger  than  the  first.  This  acid  liquor 
greatly  facilitates  the  fermentation  of  the  new  composi- 
tion/which  sours  rapidly.  In  this  manner^  when  the 
white  dressings  are  once  in  train,  they  may  be  kept  at 
one-half  the  expense  of  flour^  time,  and  money. 

After  being  taken  out  of  the  dressings,  the  hides  are 
left  to  drain  on  the  cover,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  cooled, 
are  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  moments,  in  order  to  effect 
the  removal  of  a  viscous  coating  derived  from  the  bar- 
ley, and  they  are  then  drained  anew.  They  are  now 
subjected  to  the  red  dressing  which  prepares  them  for 
the  tan-vats.  This  dressing  is  made  by  charging  the 
tub  with  about  40  pounds  of  crushed  bark,  into  which, 
mixed  with  water,  the  hides  are  then  to  be  placed.  At 
noon,  they  are  taken  out  and  allowed  to  drain  for  seven 
or  eight  minutes,  and  in  the  evening  again  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  but  before  they  are  put  back  the  last  time, 
the  liquor  must  be  treated  with  40  pounds  more  of 
crushed  bark,  and  thoroughly  stirred.  On  the  mornings 
of  the  second  and  third  days,  24  pounds  of  bark  are 
odded :  the  hides  are  taken  out  three  times  daily,  and  an 
interval  of  thirty  minutes  allowed  for  each  draining. 

On  the  fourth  day  they  are  taken  out  only  twice — 
morning  and  evening.  There  is  no  addition  of  bark,  and 
forty-five  minutes  are  allowed  for  draining.  On  the  fifth 
day,  the  hides  are  taken  out  in  the  morning,  and  while 
they  are  draining,  the  liquor  must  be  thoroughly  stirred, 
and  the  hides  returned  to  it,  hair  side  uppermost.  Some 
handfUls  of  bark  are  then  thrown  in  between  each  skin, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  last  one,  which  should  have  its 
flesh  side  uppermost.  The  skins  arc  to  be  left  in  this 
state  from  eight  to  ten  days,  then  removed,  rinsed  in 
dear  water,  and  put  into  the  vats. 
-  This  mettodi  «lioi^;b  not  popular,  is  still  the  best  in 
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use,  because  the  strength  of  the  liquors  being  greater 
than  that  of  those  geqerally  employed,  they  are  less 
liable  to  turn,  and  consequently  the  work  is  less  tedious. 

Bran-Dresdhiga. — Some  tanners  contend  that  the  red- 
dressings  may  be  omitted,  if  the  white-dressings  are 
made  with  bran.  The  .unanimous  opinion  of  many  tan- 
ners whom  we  have  consulted  on  the  subject,  is  in  favor 
of  red-dressings.  However,  to  complete  the  Qpnsidera- 
tion  of  the  whole  subject,  we  shall  here  describe  the 
method  employed  :-r- 

The  braH-dressings  are  made  either  hot  or  cold.  For 
the  first,  a  leaven  i^  prepared  with  the  yeast,  or  made 
with  1  to  1 }  pounds  of  wheat  or  rye  flour  for  each  hide, 
and  kept  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

The  skins  should  be  freed  from  all  the  adhering  dirt 
and  dung  which  ordinarily . soil  them;  they  are  then 
fleshed  and  dipped.  A  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  for 
a  bath  for  all  the  skins,  is  then  boiled  with  bran,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  seven  to  eight  pounds  for  each  skin. 
The  cover  is  then  placed  upon  the  boiler,  and  when  the 
liquid  has  been  sufficiently  femiefited^  which  is  known  by 
the  bran  rising  to  its  surface,  it  is  poured  into  a  vat  in 
which  the  skins,  previously  rinsed,  have  been  deposited. 

While  the  skins  are  getting  warmed,  another  quantity 
of  water  is  heated  over  the  fire  until  it  simmers,  when  it 
is  mixed  with  the  ferment  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
operation.  The  skins  are  then  taken  out  from  the  bath, 
the  fresh  mixture  is  poured  into  the  vat,  and  is  mixed 
with  salt  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  a  pound 
for  each  skin ;  the  whole  is  well  stirred,  and  the  skins 
are  then  deposited  in  it.  After  six  hours,  the  skins  are 
again  taken  out  and  replaced,  after  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
has  been  previously  taken  out,  heated,  and  again  well 
mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  vat;  and  this  operation 
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is  repeated  every  six  hours  during  the  two  succeeding 
days. 

As  Booa  as  the  hur  is  ready  to  come  off,  it  is  removed 
from  the  surfaces,  after  which  the  skins  are  passed  over 
lightily  upon  the  flesh,  are  soaked  in  cold  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  replaced  in  the  vat,  in  which 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  sufiiciently  raised ;  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  vat  perfectly  covisred  so  as  to 
retain  its  heat  as  much  as  possible.  By  reheating  a 
portion  of  the  liquor  in  the  vat  from  time  to  time,  and 
keeping  it  warm,  the  raising  will  generally  be  completed 
at  the  end  of  three  days.  The  skins  are  then  rinsed 
and  left  to  soak  for  some  hours  in  fresh  water. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  cold  bran-dressings,  a  ferment 
is  made  with  2  pounds,  3  ounces  of  flour  for  each  skin ; 
it  iis  allowed  to  ferment,  and  is  then  diluted  freely  with 
cold  water,  and  the  skins  are  plunged  in  it.  They  are 
taken  out  two  or  three  times  a  week,  being  allowed  to 
drain  each  time  for  a  whole  night,  over  the  vat. 

When  the  hair  is  ready  to  be  detached,  it  is  removed, 
the  skins  are  rinsed,  passed  lightly  over  on  the  flesh  side, 
allowed  to  soak  for  some  hours  in  water,  and  are  de- 
posited again  in  the  vat,  in  order  to  raise  them.  If  this 
process  goes  on  too  slowly,  they  may  be  exposed  to  a 
second  bath  like  the  first.  This  mode  of  proceeding  is 
very  convenient  for  those  who  manufacture  upon  a  small 
scale,  as  it  is  inexpensive,  and  does  not  require  the  use 
of  furnaces  or  boilers.  Skins  can  be  readily  deprived  of 
hair  and  raised  by  it,  but  it  requires  exposure  for  at  least 
two  months. 

DeoomposUion  qf  (he  White-Dressings. — ^These  dressings 
may  be  regarded  as  soured  pastes  of  barley,  rye,  or  wheat, 
which,  under,  oertain  dicumstancesy  undergo  a  decompo- 
sition pteouely  aa  mlkf  papco^hangers'  paste,  and  other 
26 
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Bubfitances  do,  and  it  is  believed  that  lightning  produces 
this  effeet  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  milk!  Some  tanners 
are  in  the  habit  (^  placing  in  the  vats  scraps  of  old  iron 
enveloped  in  linen  rags,,  upon  the  approach  of  a  thunder- 
storm, while  others  dissolve  from  half  a  pound  to  it  pound 
of  sal-ammoniac  in  the  vats,  under  the  belief  that  these 
means  will  prevent  the  injurious  consequences  of  the 
turning  of  the  liquors.  When  this  kind  of  decomposi- 
tion takes  place  in  the  dressings,  they  become  unfit  for 
further  use,  and  would  render  the  skins  so  soft,  loose  and 
spongy  in  texturei  as  to  impair  the  quality  of  the  leather 
made  from  them.  The  long  continuance  of  the  summer 
heats,  is  also  apt  to  cause  this  decomposition^  and  the 
quality  of  the  dressings  is  more  likely  to  be  injured  in 
the  three  summer  months  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Cold  has  no  injurious  influence  upon  them,  fur- 
ther than  that  it  diminishes  their  efficacy,  and  th&  skins 
may  be  allowed  to  i:emain  in  them  even  when  the  sur- 
face is  frozen,  if  they  are  afterwards  replaced  in  fresh 
drewings. 

Bj/e-Dressings,  as  used  in  Transylvania. — The  Transyl- 
vanian  tanners  dress  their  skins  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Wallachians,  except  that  while  the  latter 
employ  twenty-two  pounds  of  barley  for  each  skin,  the 
former  make  use  of  twenty  pounds  of.  rye-flour,  divide4 
into  two  portions  of  eleven  pounds  for  the  first,  and  nine 
pounds  for  the  second  dressing.  This  method  is  less 
expensive  than  the  other,  since  the  rye  grounds  preserve 
their  strength  much  longer  than  the  barley,  owing  to  the 
greater  quantity  of  gluten  contained  in  them. 
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MINEKAL  TANNING. 


Bt  reference  to  our  remarks  upon  tannin^  it  will  be 
learfted  that  the  chemical  property  possessed  by  that 
body,  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  gelatine,  is 
not  limited  solely  to  gelatine,  but  extends  also  to  earthy 
and  metallic  bases.  This  behavior  has  suggested  the 
employment  of  mineral  agents  as  substitutes,  wholly  or 
in  part,  for  bark,  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  that  in 
which  alum  is  used  for  tanning;  except  that  the  results 
ing  compound  or  leather  is,  chemically  considered,  a 
rather  more  definite  combination. 

The  advantages  said  to  b^  derived  fix)m  this  mode  of 
treating  skins,  are  superior  excellence  of  the  product  aa 
to  durability  and  power  of  resisting  water,  economy  of 
time  and  materials,  and  simplicity  of  manipulation.  These 
processes,  although  not  strictly  tanning  ones, .will  be 
referred  to  as  such  in  the  following  pages,  in  order  to 
avoid  circumlocution. 

Of  the  processes  which  may  be  properly  comprised 
undej^  the  head  of  this  chapter,-  some  refer  exclusively 
to  the  use  of  mineral  agents  as  leather-making  materials, 
and  others,  to  their  employment  in*  combination  with  the 
usual  tanning  process. 

D'Arcet  and  Ashton  were  the  pioneers  in  mineral 
tMiiing,  and  they  employed  the  sesquinsulphate  of  iron. 
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but  in  Buch  an  unskilful  manner,  that  their  resulting 
product  was  very  objectionable,  being  only  partially  con- 
verted into  leather,  or  else  having  the  greater  disadvan- 
tages of  crispness  and  want  of  strength. 

Bordier  followed  these  experimenters  with  better  sue* 
cess,  and  in  1842,  patented  a  process  of  which  we  now 
proceed  to  give  an  abstriact, ' 

borddsb's  process. 

I!hi8  ttelliod  oonsists  ill  washing,  depilating,  swelling, 
mtA  bating  or  drenching  the  hides^  as  is  generally  done, 
and  theii  mibjecting  them  to  the  action  of  «uch  earthy  or 
metallio  salts  or  bases  as  the  gelatine  and  albumen  may 
have  an  affinity  for.  The  tanning  agent  which  the  in- 
ventor  prefers  is  the  subsulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
which  is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
ircm,  with  the  latter  or  baM  in  excess.  The  impr^- 
nating  liquor  or  ^^ookP  is  prepared-  by  digesting  twenty- 
two  pounds  of  powdered  green  copperas  {pjxjto-wlphai^ 
of  iron)  J  with  a  xhixture  of  two  aikid  a  quarter  pounds  of 
nitric  acid  at  36^  BaiUn^  {specific  gravity  1.333),  and 
three  pounds  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  at  66^  Baum^ 
(specific  gravity  1.848).  The  containing  vessel  should 
be  a  large  jar  of  stone,  heated  by  steam,  and  the  con- 
tents must  be  repeatedly  stirred  during  the  digestion. 
When  the  red  fumes  of  nitrous  gas  cease  to  be  given  ofi^^ 
the  jar  is  to  be  removed  from  the  steam  bath,  and  the 
stirring  continued  at  short  intervals,  until  the  mixture 
is  cold  and  ptety.  After  twenty-four  hours'  repose,  it  is 
to  be  diluted  with  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  reduce 
it  to  the  requisite  degree  for  use,  and  mixed  with  aft 
excess  of  freshly  prepared  hydrated  peroxide  c^  iron. 
After  standing  fyf  several  days,  and  being  repeatedly 
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stirred  during  the  inteiral^  the  liquor  is  ready  for  tanning 
purposes.  In  another  process  described  by  the  inventor, 
peroxide  of  manganese  is  used  instead  of  nitric  acid,  to 
jier-oxidize  the  2!>7oto-salt  of  iron. 

By  immersion  iiU  this  liquid,  properly  diluted,  the 
skins  gradually  become  impregnated  with  the  tanning 
materifil.  The  duration  of  the  soaking  should  vaiy 
with  the  thickness  of  the  hide.  Three  days  suffice  for 
thin  skins,  and  six  to  eight  for  sole  leather.  In  this 
<^rati6n,  the  subsulphate  of  iron  is  absorbed  by  the 
gelatinous  tissue,  while  free  sulphuric  and  nitric,  acids 
remain  in  the  mother  liquor  along  with  any  unimbibed 
iron  salt. 

In  order  to  impart  tenacity,  solidity,  and  impermear 
hility  to  the  leather,  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  currier^s 
processes. 

cAyalin's  frocesses. 

# 

1.  Dutch  or  Mineral  Tamiing. — This  process  requires 
that  the  skins,  shall  be  macerated  first  in  a  liquor  of  alum 
and  chrome  salt,  and  subsequently  in  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  reaction  which  ensues  produces 
such  an  interchange  of  the  elements  of  the  iron,  chrome 
Balt,^and  alum,  a&  to  generate  a  new  compound  or  com- 
pounds of  iron  and  chrome,  which  unite  indissoluhly  with 
the  tissue  of  the  hide,  and  convert  it  into  leather.  The 
preliminary  treatm^ent  with  chrome  salt  permits  the  sub- 
stitution of  proto  for  persalt  of  iron  in  the  finishing  bath, 
and  afibrds  a  leather  which  is  impermeable  to  water,  and 
free  from  brittleness.  * 

Leather  thus  nlade,  is'  bamn^  ^1^9  ud  compact^ 
even  after  tionsideraMA  iOiUfifi  itai  inm  net  lump 
under  the  hammer.      -.^*'^^ 
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.  The  hides,  after  having  been  soaked  and  undergone 
the  nsoal  preliminary  process  of  depilation,  swelling  by 
lime,  and  drenching,  are  then  thoroughly  rinsed  in  clear 
water,  and  hung  up  to  drain.  The  use  of  acids  must  be 
avoided  for  swelling,  as  they  are  chemically  incompatible 
with  the  mineral  salts  used  for  the  tanning,  and  would, 
by  decomposing  them,  nullify  their  action  upon  the  gela- 
tinous tissue  of  the  hide. 

In  the  mean  lime,  a  bath  is  made  by  dissolving  ten 
pounds  of  bi-chromate  of  potassa,  and  twenty  pounds  of 
alum^  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  water.  As 
mxm  as  the  hides  have  drained  sufficiently,  they  are 
immersed  in  this  bath  for  four  days,  or  until  they  are 
thoroughly  colored  and  penetrated  by  the  liquid;  but 
with  the  precaution  of  drawing  them  once  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  allowing  them  to  drain,  and  rubbing  them 
each  time  before  they  are  returned  to  the  bath.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  maintain  the  original  strength  of  the  liquor, 
by  occasional  additions  of  chrome  salt  and  alum,  mixed 
in  the  propwtion  of  one  part  of  the  first,  and  two  parts 
oi  the  last 

The  success  of  the  operation  depends  upon  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  maceration.  Being  assured  of  this,  the 
hides,  as  above  treated,  are  then  subjected  to  the  action 
of  a  bath,  formed  by  dissolving  ten  pounds  of  green 
copperas  (protosulphate  of  iron)  in  sixty  pounds  of  cold 
water.  They  must  be  suspended  in  the  liquor  so  that 
they  shall  not  touch  each  other,  and  are  drawn  out  at 
intervals  of  twelve  hours,  allowed  to  drain,  and  then 
returned  to  the  liquor,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  tanning.  Upper  leathers  require 
5  to  6,  Swedish  sole,  8  or  10,  and  American  butts,  13  to  19 
days'  immersion  in  the  liquor.  The  strength  of  the  biurk 
must  be  maintained  by  occasional  additions  of  copperas 
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throughout  the  treatment  After  coming  from  the  bath, 
the  hides  are  hung  up  to  drain,  then  freed  from  slimy 
matter,  and  thoroughly  soaked  in  running  water,  so  as 
ta  wash  out  all  uncombined  saline  matter  which  would 
otherwise  impair  the  suppleness  and  toughness  of  the 
leather.     The  leather  is  finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

Upper  leather,  made  by  this  process,  is  said  to  be 
supple  and  soft.  The  blacking^  however,  requires  to  be 
differently  applied  from  that  employed  for  oak-tanned 
leather.  In  the  leather  there  is  always  sufficient  of  tan- 
nin to  produce  a  black  coloring  (tanno-gallate  of  iron) 
npon  the  surface  when  it  is  washed  over  with  copperas. 
In  mineral  leather,  there  is  no  tannin  used,  nor  is  there 
any  other  material  in  the  tissue  of  the  skin  which  will, 
like  tannin,  in  conjunction  with  iron  salt,  form  the  bhick 
coloring.  The  black  is  imparted  by  mordanting  the 
leather  with  a  saturated  solution  of  alum,  holding  in  so- 
lution eight  parts  of  copperas,  and  rubbing  over  a  strong 
decoction  of  logwood.  The  leather  is  then  oiled,  and 
finished  in  the  usual  manner. 

2.  Dye-Tanning. — This  process  comprises  two  series  of 
manipulations,  firstly,  the  dyeing;  and  secondly,  the  tan- 
ning. It  is  based  upon  tlie  fact  that  gelatine,  dissolved 
in  a  decoction  of  Brazil,  Heath,  Fernambuque,  or  other 
dye-wood,  is  precipitated  as  an  insoluble  compound,  on 
the  addition  of  a  little  chrome  salt. 

The  hides,  after  having  been  softened,  depilated,  and 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  but  withaiU  the  use  of 
acids,  are  then  dipped  in  a  cold  dye-bath,  made  by  ex- 
hausting the  djre-wood  in  a  steam-vat,  and  adding  alum 
to  the  solution  in  the  propwtion  of  four  ounces  to  the 
gallon. 

^  Skins  atid  uppex^leaiber  hides  are  first  dyed  in  the 
grain  in  a  wfl  l&^  oomposed  of  one  volume  of 
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the  above  strong  dye-lye  and  four  volumes  of  water. 
While  this  dyeing  is  going  on,  the  skins  and  hides  must 
be  frequently  stirred.  After  thus  lying  for  twelve  hours, 
they  are  then  hung  up  until  they  have  nearly  lost  their 
moisture,  when  they  are  laid  in  the  strong  lye,  stirred 
there  well  three  or  fbur  times  a  day,  till  they  axe  dyed 
all  through,  a  light  yellow  green  in  the  grain,  and  green 
yellow  quite  through.  Sole-leather  hides,  i^hich  need 
no  stirring,  are  also  first  laid  in  the  weaker  liquor  for 
twelve  hours,  and  then  in  the  strong  lye,  some  dye-wood 
being  placed  between  every  hide,  that  they  may  not 
touch  too  closely.  The  hides  may  then  remain  undis- 
turbed until  they  are  sufficiently  dyed  through,  a  small 
bit  of  the  uppermost  hide  being  cut  off  every  now  and 
then  to  see  how  the  dyeing  is  progressing.  When  circum- 
stances demand  it,  the  strength  of  the  lye  can  be  tested 
by  immersing  therein  a  scrftened  bit  of  raw  skin,  and 
taking  it  out  after  some  hours  to  see  whether  it  is  dyed 
light  yellow  green  or  only  yellow ;  for  in  the  latter  case, 
the  liquor  is  too  weak,  and  wants  either  more  dye 
strength  or  some  alum.  It  must  then  be  drawn  off,  and 
a  new  lye  poured  on.  The  lye  which  has  been  drawn 
off  is  now. tried  again,  and  refreshed  by  the  addition  of 
1-48  of  alum. 

"  If  a  piece  of  raw-done  skin  is  only  dyed  yellow  in 
this  lye,  it  must  then  be  boiled  again  with  dye-wood,  and 
some  alum  added  to  it  in  the  manner  above  described. 
If  the  bit  of  skin,  on  the  .contrary,  is  dyed  green  yellow, 
the  mixture  need  not  be  reboiled  with  dye-wood,  but 
only  increased  in  strength  by  the  addition  of  1-48  to 
1-32  of  alum." 

The  hides  are  then  hung  up  to  drain  previous  to  being 
immersed  in  the  chrome  bath,  which  consists  of  a  sola- 
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tion  of  10  pouBds  of  bichiomate  of  potassa  in  180 
pounds  of  cold  water. 

The  requisite  time  for  the  completion  of  the  soaking, 
is  about  twenty«four  hours;  but  it  is  necessary  to  handle 
the  hides  frequently,  and  to  draw  and  allow  them  to 
drip  three  or  four  times  during  the  treatment.  The  bath 
must  also  be  refreshed  by  occasional  additions  of  chrome 
salt. 

The  action  of  the  chrome  salt  effects  the  tanning,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  alum,  darkens  the  color  of  the 
hides.  After  coming  from  the  chrome  bath,  they  are 
hung. up  to  drain,  carefully  smoothed,  thoroughly  soaked 
three  several  times  in  fresh  or  running  waters,  for  12  to 
24  hours,  then  cleansed  on  the  beam,  and  suspended  in 
the  drying-room.  They  are  then  dampened,  stretched, 
worked  on  the  flesh  side  with  train  oil ;  half  dried,  again 
stretched,  and  blacked  on  the  surface  as  directed  in 
mineral  tanning. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  leather  made  by  any  of  the  pre- 
cecding  processes  will  preserve  its  durability  for  any 
length  of  time;  as,  from  its  very  nature,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  it  to  crack,  unless  it  be  kept  con- 
stantly greased.  It  possesses  this  advantage,  however, 
that  when  worn  by  long  service,  the  debris  are  still 
useful  as  glue  pieces,  for  they  may  readily  be  recon- 
verted into  their  original  condition  of  raw  hide,  by  the 
removal  of  the  basic  salts  which  maintain  them  in  the 
state  of  leather. 

NEWTC^S  FBOGESS. 

This  method,  patented  in  18499  la  ut  gcodwating 
process,  somewhat  asx^iogpm  to  4M..BMQn4iAfr  •  JEjb  ooor 
sists  in  the  employment  €f  ow  ^Qt 
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metallic  salts  for  the  preliminary  treatment ;  and  of  car 
techu,  sumach,  oak-bark,  or  other  astringent  matter  for 
the  tanning.  The  joint  actioti  of  the  salts  and  the  tan- 
ning material  promotes  the  combination  of  the  albumi- 
nous matter  of  the  skins  with  the  bases,  and  subsequently, 
of  the  gelatine  tissue  with  the  tannin.  When  other  ma- 
terial than  catechu  is  used,  the  latter  of  good  quality, 
and  containing  50  per  cent,  of  tannin,  is  taken  as  the 
standard  &r  regulating  the  proper  proportion  of  the 
former.  The  skins  must  be  unbailed,  and  free  from 
lime. 

For  100  calf-skins. 


{ 


20  pounds  Alum,  and 
10      "       Common  Salt; 
100      "       Catechu; 
4      '^       Sulphate  of  Alumina,  either  alone  or 

mixed  with  2  pounds  common  salt. 


The  three  mixtures  are  dissolved  in  water,  and  kept 
apart  in  separate  vessels. 

Of  the  first  solution,  one-fifth;  of  the  second,  one- 
tenth  ;  and  of  the  third,  one-fourth  are  placed  in  a  vat. 
The  skins  are  then  immersed  in  this  liquor,  and  repeat- 
edly handled  or  stirred  about  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  they  are  taken  out.  The  vat  is  then  refreshed  by 
the  addition  of  one-fiilh  of  the  first  solution,  one-tenth 
of  the  second,  and  one-fourth  of  the  third,  and  the  skins 
replaced  in  the  mixture,  and  treated  as  before,  but  for  a 
longer  interval.  The  skins  being  removed  a  second 
time,  the  vat  is  again  refreshed  with  one-fifth  of  the  first 
solution,  and  one-tenth  of  the  second ;  and  the  skins  r^ 
immersed  in  it  as  in  the  previous  instance.  .After  remain- 
ing for  some  time,  and  being  handled  occasionally,  they 
are  again  removed,  and  the  residues  of  the  first  and  third 
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solutions,  and  one-fifth  of  the  second  are  poured  into  the 
vat.  The  skins  are  then  put  back,  but  in  a  few  days 
are  again  taken  out  to  allow  the  addition  to  the  vat  of 
the  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  second  mixture.  Four 
or  five  weeks  suffice  to  complete  the  tanning  of  the  skins. 

The  author  suggests  that  the  process  may  be  modified 
by  laying  the  skins  in  a  vat,  and  stratifying  them  with 
3  lbs.  of  moistened  tan.  The  constant  contact  of  the  tan- 
ning liquor  would  have  to  be  maintained  by  pumping  it 
from  the  bottom  of  the  vat  to  the  top  of  the  skins. 

This  process  is  applicable  to  the  tanning  pf  other  skins, 
but  the  propoi^tions  of  materials  require  to  be  varied,  as 
follows :  The  proper  quantities  for 

One  hundred  goat-skins,  are 


Alum     . 
Salt      If! 
Catechu . 

10  to  12  lbs. 
6  lbs. 
50  to  60  lbs. 

For  one  hundred  cow-hides,  i 

are 

Sulphate  of  Alumina 

Salt 

Catechu     . 

2  to  300  lbs. 
:i00  lbs. 
500   " 

For  one  hundred  and  ninety 

ox-hidcs,  are 

Sulphate  of  Alumina 

Salt  . 

Catechu 

14  to  16  lbs. 
8  lbs. 
60  to  70  lbs. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  or  chloride  of  zinc  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  sulphate  of  alumina. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


THE  TEXTUBE  AND  QUAI^ITY  OF  LEATHER,   AND  THE 
MEANS  OF  DISCO\'EIlING  ITS  DEFECTS. 


It  is  evident  from  what  haa  already  been  obsen-ed, 
that  well-tanned  leather  is  a  homogeneous  Bubstance, 
entirely  free  from  unchanged  gelatine  or  fibrine.  But  if 
the  bark  used  in  its  preparation  has  been  duficient  ixi 
tanning  ingredients,  or  otherwise  wanting  in  quality ; 
if  the  various  processes  have  been  imperfectly  or  care- 
lessly performed,  or  if  unforeseen  accidents  have  oc- 
curred, the  excellence  of  the  leather  is  impaired;  and 
this  is  generally  to  be  discovered  by  making  a  section  of 
it.  Well-tanned  leather  exhibits,  when  cut,  a  shining 
surface  and  compact  body;  is  of  a  uniform  color,  excepts 
ing  upon  tlie  hair  side,  and  has  a  nutmeg  appearance 
internally.  These  signs  are  commonly  looked  for  in  the 
tail,  the  bnck,  and  the  neck,  which  are  the  thickest  parts 
of  the  skin. 

Badly  made  or  inferior  leather  is  commonly  detected 
by  its  section  being  of  a  yellowish  or  blackish  color, 
alternating  with  streaks  of  a  black  or  whitish  hue,  and 
by  its  structure  being  loose  and  deficient  in  density  and 
compactness. 

Too  long  a  continuance  in  the  tan-vats  or  lime-pits, 
badly  prepared  or  applied  "  dressings,"  want  of  moisture 
in  the  pits,  and  a  number  of  other  circumstances,  give 
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to  leather  a  spongy  and  loose  texture,  and  render  it  de- 
ficient in  the  requisite  color  and  durability.  These 
defects  are  of  such  a  nature  that,  when  once  tanned,  the 
leather  cannot  be  unproved  or  restored  to  a  better  con- 
dition. 

It  is  impossible  to  thoroughly  tan  those  hides  which 
are  thin,  poor,  and  weak,  and  such,  in  general,  as,  either 
from  natural  defects  or  want  of  correct  management, 
cannot  be  properly  roMed. 

Other  conditions  of  skins,  unfitting  them  in  a  measure 
for  the  tanning  process,  arise  from  injuries  received  in 
the  slaughter-house,  from  soaking  in  muddy  or  slimy 
waters ;  from  foreign  matters  imbedded  in  the  hair  side, 
which  sulgects  their  surface  to  bruises  when  they  are 
being  worked  on  the  beam,  and  from  weakness  of  texture^ 
owing  to  incipient  decomposition,  by  a  too  long  exposure 
in  the  lime-pits.  Old  moss-covered  bark,  which  is  full 
of  cracks,  chaiiged  with  moisture,  also  injures  the  quality 
of  leather.  The  opposite  and  equally  injurious  cireum*- 
stanoe  of  deficient  watering  of  the  pits,  has  already  been 
sufficiently  censured. 

Notwithstanding  the  arguments  hazarded  by  some 
tanners  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  impure  waters  of  cer- 
tain localities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
freshest  and  purest  water  that  can  be  employed,  is  the 
best  for  the  preparation  of  leather. 

Manufacturers  difier  among  themselves  in  opinion 
about  the  efi*ect  produced  by  cold  weather  upon  their 
leather ;  some  contending  that  it  softens  the  tissue,  and 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose  poor  and  thin  skins, 
and  those  which  are  otherwise  difficult  to  manage,  to 
cold,  in  order  to  make  them  soft»  and  put  them  in  a 
condition  to  be  worked.  Others -maintain  that  extreme 
cold,  by  congealing  and  txpandiwgthe  w«iter  contained  in 
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the  tissues,  extends  and  separates  the  particles,  and  thus 
impairs'  the  hody  and  firmness  of  the  leather. 

Some  hides  are  called  homy^  parts  of  which,  £rom 
want  of  proper  softening,  are  dry,  and  almost  as  hard  as 
horn;  and  these  are  entirely  unfit  for  shoe  or  boot 
leather,  as  the  tan  has  not  perfectly  penetrated  the  hard 
parts.  Others  contain  extremely  minute  perforations 
made  by  worms,  which  allow  water  to  filtei*  through, 
and  render  them  useless  for  either  sole  leather  or  car- 
riage-tops. Many  hides  are  injured  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  butchers,  who  damage  the  flesh  side  by  a  reckless 
manner  of  (skinning.  These  imperfections  can  only  be 
remedied  by  shaving  the  surface  down '  to  a  uniform 
thickness,  with  a  scraping  knife,  at  the  risk  of  making 
the  hide  thin  and  weak. 

Shoemakers  using  sole  leather,  which  has  been  made 
from  hides  damaged  upon  the  hair  side,  ^er  in  depi- 
lating,  in  paring,  or  in  rinsing  them,  should  be  careful 
to  place  the  flesh  side  out ;  otherwise,  as  soon  aa  the  hair 
surface  has  become  a  little  wom^  the  sole  will  become 
spongy,  and  easily  absorb  moisture. 

A  common  mode  of  determining  the  quality  of  leather, 
is  to  allow  a  drop  of  water  to  fall  from  the  end  of  the 
finger  upon  the  hair  side,  or  upon  a  cut  surface ;  if  the 
drop  preserves  its  circular  form,  and  does  not  extend, 
the  leather  is  supposed  to  bo  well  tanned,  while  if  the 
water  is  soon  absorbed,  it  is  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
its  substance  being  spongy  and  badly  prepared.  A  better 
test  is  to  allow  a  piece  of  the  leather,  the  weight  of 
which  has  been  accurately  ascertained,  to  soak  for  some 
days  in  water.  If,  after  being  taken  out,  it  is  found  con- 
siderably increased  in  weight,  no  better  proof  of  its 
being  spongy  and  loose  in  texture,  and  consequently 
imperfectly  prepared,  could  be  desired. 
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It  is  believed^  by  Bome^  that  leather  ia  improved  ■  iA 
quality,  by  age^'and  it  is  a  oommon  r^roach  agaiast 
shoemakers,  that  they  make  use  of  too  fresh  matfiriajs. 
Exposure  for  a  certain  length  of  time  is  doubtless  ad- 
vantageous, but  leather  is  not  improved  hy  being  kept 
longer  than  two  years,  and  is  apt  f^r  this  time  to  dry 
and  to  diminish  in  weighty  making  it  necessary  to  store 
it  in  damp  ceUara.  The  resistaace.and  durability  of  tlie 
leather  made  into  solfiB  of  boots  and  skoes,  ai:e  much 
increased  by  their  being  laid  -aside  for  some  time  biB&ve 
being  worn. 

The  coloring  of  leather  during  the  process  of  tanning, 
arises  from  a  dark  brownr  substance,  existing  more  or 
less  in  the  infusions  of  tanning  materials,  and  called  by 
Berzelius,  apothime.  This  sparingly  soluble  substance 
is  generated  by  the  oxidation  of  extractive  matter,  and 
is  gradually  Ibrmed  when  infusions  of  tanning  materials 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  all  the  varieties  of  tannin  being, 
to  a  certain  extent,  liable  to  this  transformation. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  uppermost  hide  of  the  vat^  being 
the  most  exposed,  is  the  most  highly  colored. 

This  color,  or  "  bloom,"  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
varies  somewhlit  with  the  kind  of  tannin  employed. 
For  example^  leather  tanned  with  material  containing  the 
gall  variety  of  tannin  is  bloomed  with  elldgic  acid,  and 
that  made  from  catechu  tannin  is  bloomed  with  catechuic 
acidy  both  of  which  coloring  matters  are  derivatives  or 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  tannins  respectively 
employed. 

Spent  liquors  or  weak  handlers j  yield  less  ^^  bloom'* 
than  the  strong  "  bloomers,"  which  are  richer  in  tannin. 

"  Bloom"  attaches  itself,  permatiently,  to  the  animal 
tissue,  and  even  penetrates  beneath  the.  surface,  to  a 
limited  depth,  imparting  both  color  and  weight  to  the 
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leather.    The  fawn  color  is  the  fiivorite  bloom,  but  a 
darker  shade  does  not  necessarily  indicate  an  inferior 
*-^     kaiber, 
V  «*"         In  the  modem  or  quick  processes,  the  tai>-liquor  being 
.j«,       exposed  for  a  much  shorter  time,  yields  less  bloom  than 
by  the  old  and  lengthy  methodi  of  tanning.     Conse» 
quently,  as  time*  is  an  important  element  in  the  form- 
ation of  this  substance,  its  alMiiee  it  considered  an 
eridenoe  of  the  inferiority  of  the  leather^  and  that  it 
has  been  tanned  too  rapidly  to  be  good. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

TAWING. 

The  tawing  process  is  applicable  to  the  manufacture 
of  aoft  leathers  for  gloves  and  furriers'  use^  as  skins  may 
be  subjected  to  its  action  even  in  their  hair  state.  The 
prepared  product  sometimes  takes  the  name  of  '^alumed 
leather/'  because  a  salt  of  alumina  is  the*  basis  of  the 
process.  Sheep^  lamb,  kid,  and  other  light  skins  are 
those  usually  subjected  to  this  treatment. 

Kid  Leaiher. — The  first  step  in  the  aluming  of  kid 
skins  is  to  soak  them  well  in  running  water,  and  then 
to  "  break"  them  upon  the  .beam  by  working  on  the  flesh 
side  with  the  back  of  the  fleshing-knife.  After  this 
treatment,  drjdng  must  immediately  ensue,  to  prevent 
putrefaction,  which  would  render  them  spotted  and  ten- 
der. Dry  skins  require  soaking  for  at  least  one  or  two 
days.  . 

The  next  step  is  to  rub  the  flesh  sides  with  cold  milk 
of  lime,  place  them  back  to  back  in  pairs  with  the  hair 
outwards,  stack  these  pairs  in  piles,  and  thus  leave  them 
for  several  days  until  the  hair  ^' gives"  readily.  They 
are  then  rinsed  in  running  water  to  remove  lime,  and 
subjected,  at  once,  to  the  fleecing  operation,  which  con- 
sists in  '^  plucking"  out  the  hair  with  spring  tweezers, 
and  smoothing  by  rubbing  with  a  whetstone  or  rolling- 
pin.  A  furthiBr  cleansing'  and  soaking  is  then  given  by 
27 
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an  immersion,  83  before,  in  the  lime-vat,  whence,  after 
being  removed,  they  are  transferred  to  an  old  or  weaker 
Tat,  and  there  remain  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  care  being 
observed  to  take  them  out,  and  drain  them  frequently. 

They  are  now  ready  for  the  branning ;  and  for  this 
purpose  undergo  a  steeping,  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,,  in  a 
fermenting  mixture,  or  "  drench,"  of  forty  pounds  of  bran 
and  twenty  gallons  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  skins  sink  in 
water,  they  are  sufficiently  raised;  and  this  requires  two 
days  in  summer,  and  double  that  number  in  winter ;  and 
great  care  is  necessary  to  observe  when  they  reach  that 
stage,  which  may  be  attained  much  earlier  by  frequently 
turning  the  skins  during  the  steeping. 

Wlien  taken  from  this  liquor,  they  are  to  be  put  into 
the  "  white-bath,"  composed,  for  one  hundred  skins,  of  a 
boiling  solution  of  twelve  to  eighteen  pounds  of  alum  in 
twelve  gallons  of  water,  to  which  must  be  added  of  com- 
mon salt,  two  and  one^half  pounds  in  summer,  and  three 
pounds  in  winter. 

The  mode  of  working  this  bath  is  to  divide  the  skins 
into  four  equal  parcels,  and  to  pass  each  parcel,  sepa- 
rately but  successively,  through  the  bath,  and  then  to 
immerse  the  whole  together  for  ten  minutes. 

A  paste  is  then  made  by  gradually  adding,  during 
careful  and  constant  stirring,  firstly,  fifteen  pounds  of 
/  wheat  flour  to  the  above  alum-bath  gently  heated,  and  sub- 
sequently, the  yolks  of  fifty  eggs,  and  then  incorporating 
the  w^hole  thoroughly.  The  skins,  after  being  passed 
through  this  paste  singly,  are  then  transferred  to  it  in 
bulk,  and  left  for  a  day. 

The  paste  has  an  emulsive  action,  softens  and  w^hitens 
the  skins,  counteracts  the  hardening  influence  of  after 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  tendency  to  brittleness. 

After  the  action  of  the  paste,  the  iskins  are  stretched 
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upon  poles  in  a  drying  loft,  and  there  left  for  a  week  or 
more,  as  may  be  necessary.  They  are  then  ready  to  be  •j-J' 
worked  upon  the  aqftemng  iron,  in  order  to  stretch  them^ 
reduce  unevennesses,  and  develop  whiteness.  To  this 
end,  they  are  soaked  in  water  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
and  then  spread  and  softened  by  the  process  of  stak- 
ing. 

They  are  next  stretched  on  hooks,  dried,  and  worked 
on  the  stretching  iron;  but  some  French  tanners,  previous 
to  these  operations,  and  just  after  the  skins  come  from 
the  smoothing  iron,  spread  theia  upon  the  beam  with  a 
clean,  undressed  skin  beneath,  and  work  them  with  the 
fleshing-knife.  ^ 

Occasionally,  the  prepared  skins  are  polished  by  being 
rubbed  with  pumice.  The  lustre  and  finishing  stroke 
are  given  with  a  smooth  flat-iron,  carefully  heated,  and 
managed  in  fhe  same  way  as  that  used  by  a  laundress. 

In  some  places,  the  tanning  process  is  slightly  modi- 
fied. For  example,  by  the  use  of  a  large  barrel-chum, 
or  rotmdaboiUy  which  receives  both  the  skins  and  alum- 
bath.  Rapid  rotation  of  the  apparatus  promotes  con- 
stant contact  of  the  skins  and  tanning  material,  and 
thus  accelerates  iJie  operation. 

The  tanned  skins,  after  coming  from  the  egg-  paste, 
and  being  washed  and  dried,  are  subjected  to  what  is 
technically  termed  staking.  This  consists  in  the  use 
of  a  semicircular  iron  plate,  fixed  perpendicularly,  with 
its  round  edge  uppermost,  to.  the  top  of  a  wooden*  stake 
about  thirty  inches  in  height.  The  workman,  holding 
the  skin  distended  by  both  hands,  draws  it  forcibly  (Fig. 
118),  and  in  every  direction,  over  the  blunt  edge  of  this 
tool,  and  thus  imparts  softness  and  smoothness  to  it. 

Color  can  be  imparted  with  dye-stufb,  as  may  be 
desired. 
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The  tawed  leather  is  the  raw  skin  combined  vith 
suhchloride  of  aluminum.  This  latter  salt  is  fonned  by 
mutual,  decomposition  of  the  ingredienta  of  the  alum- 
bath.  For  example,  the  common  salt,  which,  chemi- 
cally Bpeakifig,  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  sodium, 
when  mixed  with  alum,  which  is  composed  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  oxides  of  aluminum  and  potassium,  gives  up 
its  chlorine  to  the  aluminum.  This  latter  base  having 
deserted  its  oxygen  and  sulphuric  acid,  they  in  turn  take 
up  with  the  potassium  and  sodium,  and  form  sulphate  of 
potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda.  These  renuun  in  solution 
in  the  water  along  with  a  perchloride  <^  aluminum,  the 
neutral  chloride  first  generated  being  converted,  in  its 
reaction  upon  the  animal  tissue,  into  a  subchloride  which 
combines  with  it,  and  a  perchloride  which  is  soluble. 
The  salt  also  aids  in  whitening  the  skins. 

hnUation  ESd. — Imitation  ktd  leather  is  made  from 
lamb-skins.  In  order  to  remove  the  wool  without  in- 
jnring  it,  lime  is  not  used  for  deflation.  After  the 
flkina  have  been  steeped  in  water,  and  "  broken"  on  the 
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flesh  side^  they  are  sutpended  in  a  rabterranean  vault 
about  twelve  leet  square^  ,protected  as  nlu.di  as  possible 
from  the  influence  of  external  atmospherie  changes,  so 
that  the  temperature '  within  may  tontinne  uniform 
throughout  the  year.  An  incipient  putrefaction  being 
thus  promoted,  loosens  the  roots  of  the  wool,  which  may 
then  be  readily  plucked  from  the  pelt ;  and  as  sobn  as 
this  state  is  reached,  which  is  generally  in  from  five 
to  seven  days,  the  skins  must'  be  immediately  removed, 
for  a  continuance  of  the  fermentation  Would  injure  their 
texture. 

The  skind  are  then  slimed,  as  it  is  termed,  or  scraped  on 
the  fleshed  side ;  stripped  of  wool^  and  steeped  for  a  week, 
more  or  less,  in  lime-water,  fleshed  on  the  beam,  drenched 
for  some  days  in  a  fermenting  bran-bath,  and  then  treated 
with  alum  and  salt  in  the  same  manner  as  for  true  kid 
leather.  Dyeing,  softening,  and  polishing  complete  t)ie 
preparation  of  the  leather. 

Housings  and  Mats. — Skins  are  frequently  tanned  with 
the  hair  on,  for  housings  and  mats,  and  for  furriers'  us^.* 
Sheep,  lamb,  calf,  and  goat  skins,  may  each  be  treated 
by  this  process,  in  which,  consequently,  lime  and  liming 
must  be  dispensed  with,  as  it  would  prove  injurious  to 
the  hair.  The  skins  are  soaked  in  water  until  clean  and 
soft,  are  then  thinned  on  the  flesh  side  with  the  fleshing- 
knife,  and  steeped  for  several  days  in  an  old  bran-bath, 
and  washed.  They  are  then  folded  with  the  hair  sides 
in  contact^  immersed  in  the  alum-bath,  as  before  directed, 
and  spread  over,  upon  the  flesh  side,  with  the  egg  paste. 
After  remaining  in  this  state  for  eighteen  to  twenty 
hours,  and  becoming  stiff*,  they  are  hung  up  to  dry. 
They  are  next  sprinkled  with  cold  water,  folded,  and 
stacked,  and  put  under  a  pressure  of  heavy  boards  for 
two  days.    After  being  opened  with  a  round  iron,  upon 
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the  beam,  and  worked  breadtl^wiee  on  the  stretching 
iron,  they  are  dried  by  exposure  of  the  fleece  side  to  the 
sun,  and  finished  upon  the  stietcher. 

•  Eighteen  pounds  of  alum  suffice  for  100  sheep-skins ; 
but  as  the  thieknesa  of  the  skins  increases,  the  quantity 
of  tanning  material  must  be  augmented.  A  calf-skin, 
fin*  example,  requires  one  pound  of  salt  and  one  pound 
of  alutn; 
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CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

HUNOABT  LEATHEI^ 

The  Hungarian  method  of  preparing  skins^  wbich  is 
analogous  to  tanning,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  in- 
troduced into  Hungary  fromi  SenegaL  It  was  carried 
into  France  in  1573,  by  Boucher,  a  tanner.  In  the  next 
century,  Colbert,  the  great  patron  of  the  industrial  arts, 
gave  particular  encouragement  to  this  process,  and  esta- 
blished a  manufactory  at  St  Cloud,  in  which  it  was 
adopted.  This  establishment  was  removed,  in  1702,  to 
la  Boquette,  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  where  it  was  for  a 
long  time  in  successful  operation. 

Hungary  leather  is  manufactured .  by  a  rapid  process, 
which  consists  in  impregnating  strong  hides  with  alum, 
common  salt,  and  suet,  and  which  is  almost  the  same  at 
the  present  day  as  that  originally  employed  when  first 
introduced  from  Hungary;  only  one  improvement  upon 
the  method  having  been  since  proposed,  that  of  Cui:aii- 
deau,  which  will  be  described  in  the  jHroper  place.  The 
leather  is  manufactured  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  any 
injurious  influences  which  temperature  might  exert  upon 
it,  being  counteracted  by  measures  which  the  experience 
of  the  workmen  leads  them  to  adopt 

The  workshop  in  whidh  skins  are  prepared  by  thia- 
method,  consists  of  two  parts.    One  of  these  is  a  shed 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  in  which  are  placed  the  beams. 
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the  fleshing  and  paring  knives,  and  the  scraping  stones. 
In  one  corner  is  a  furnace  with  a  boiler  for  preparing  the 
solution  of  alum,  and  near  it  are  placed  two  tube  for 
immersing  the  skins.  Besides  these,  a  number  of  ordi- 
nary tubs  are  required. 

The  other  part  of  the  factory  consists  of  a  room  6i 
feet  high,  and  16  i  feet  square,  made  perfectly  tight,  so 
as  to  retain  the  heated  air.  In  one  corner  of  this  apart- 
ment is  a  furnace,  which  is  fed  with  fuel  through  a  door 
opening  externally,  and  upon  .which  is  placed  a  copper 
boiler,  capable  of  containing  about  180  pounds  of  tallow. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  is  a  square  stone,  upon 
which  an  iron  graitihg,  3i  feet  square,  is  placed  for  the 
reception  of  coals  (Fig.  119).     On  either  side  of  the 
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room,  and  occupying  its  whole  length,  are  large  tables, 
upon  which  the  skins  are  greased.  The  upper  part  below 
the  ceiling  is  filled  with  poles,  upon  which  the  leather 
is  hung  in  order  to  be  heated  and  dried.  The  door  of 
the  apartment  fits  closely  to  its  jambs,  so  oa  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  cold  air. 

The  chief  operations  to  which  hides  prepared  after  the 
method  of  Hungary  are  subjected,  are  the  following : — 

1.  The  cleaning,  dipping,  and  rinsing. 

2.  Aluming. 

3.  Second  aluming. 

4.  Drying. 
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5.  Stretching. 

6.  Treading  out, 

7.  Tallowmg. 

8.  Flaming.  ^ 

9.  Airing. 

10.  Weighing,  marking,  and  piliivg. 

These  operations  will  be  successively  described  under 
their  appropriate  headings. 

Strong  ox-hides  are  the  most  sukable  for  the  leather 
of  Hungary,  but  bull  and  cow  skins  may  be  prepared 
fi)r  particular  used.  The  process  is  a  rapid  one,  and  may 
be  completed  in  two  months  or  less  time.  Himgarian 
Hides  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  those  tanned  and 
curried  in  the  ordinary  way,  since  they  consist  of  the 
original  tissue  of  the'  skins,  condensed,  and  slightly 
altered  in  character,  by  the  processes  to  which  they  am 
subjected,  but  not  oonverted  into  true  leather  by  coinbi- 
nation  with  tannin.  Moreover,  they  are  usually  employed 
for  different  purposes. 

1.  Prepar<xtion  of  the  Sides. — ^The  fi^t  operations  are' 
analogous  to  those  6f  tanning  md  tawing.  The  hides 
are  washed,  cut  in  half,  scraped  upon  the  horse  with  a 
round  or  curved  knife,  and  are  then  carefully  and  slightly 
fleshed,  the  fat  and  flesh  alone  being  removed,  this  and 
the  succeeding  operation  being  confided  to  the  most 
skilful  workmen.  •  - 

The  hair  is  then  scraped  off  from  the  hides,  by  placing 
them  upon  a  bed  of  other  skins,  folded  double,  and  so 
disposed  upon  the  horse  (Fig.  120)  as  to  present  a 
smooth,  and  perfectly  uniform  surface.  This  operation 
must  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  care,  to  avoid  injur- 
ing^ the  surfaces,  and  a  whole  day  will  be  occupied  by"  a 
tingle  workman  in  separating  the  hair  from  eight  or  ten 
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Fig.  120. 


hides.  The  skins  are  then  put  to  Boak  in  the  nver  for 
twenty-four  hours,  or,  if  in  vats,  for  three  days;  the 
water,  in  that  case,  being  changed  twice  a  day  in  summer^ 
and  once  daily  in  winter.  K  soaked  in  running  water,  a 
stake  is  driven  into  the  ground  and  the  hides  are  fastened 
to  it  by  cords  posing  through  the  eye-holes,  or  those 
left  by  the  removal  of  the  horns. 

2.  Muming  the  Hides. — The  preparation  with  alum  is 
the  most  important  one  to  which  Hungary  leather  is  sub- 
jected. It  not  only  prevents  the  putrefaction  of  the 
hides,  but  effects  a  chemical  change  in  them  by  which 
they  are  rendered  stronger  and  more  substantial.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  chemical  influence  is  not  known, 
but  the  supposed  reaction  is  as  explained  under  kid 
leather. 

The  hides  are  first  treated  with  a  mixture  of  alum 
and  common  salt,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  is 
converted  into  chloride  of  aluminum.  The  salt  softens 
the  e£fect  of  the  alum,  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  preserves  the  suppleness  of  the  leather. 

When  the  hides  are  ready  for  the  operation,  the  aque- 
ous solution  of  alum  and  salt  is  made  in  a  boiler  fitted 
into  the  furnace.     This  boiler  (Fig.  121),  should  be  pro- 
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portioned  in  size  to  the  number  of  piecea  of  hide  which 
are  to  be  alumed  in  a  single- operation. 


Six  pounds  of  alum,  three  and  a  half  pounds. of  .salt:, 
and  nearly  eight  gallona  of  water  are  used  for  a  piece  of 
hide  weighing  from,  seventy  to  eighty  pounds. 

The  water  is  first  heated  to  about  122*'  F.  The  alum 
and  salt  are  then  thrown  in,  and  the  whole  thoroughjiy 
stirred  until  they  are  dissolved.    The  vats  (Fig.  122) 


are  two  in  number,  placed  aide  by  side,  and  each  about 
five  and  a  half  feet  long,  a  yard  wide,  and  two  feet  ei^t 
inches  deep.  When  nine  hides  or  eighteen  stripe  are 
worked  together,  they  are  divided  into  three  Iota  of  ax 
strips  each.  Three  strips  are  placed  in  each  vat,  being 
prepared  upon  each  other  with  the  ha^r  side  lip,  and  so 
arranged  that  ,the  head  of  the-  second  one  is  above  the 
taU  q£  the  first,  and  bo  oa^    Two  or  three  buckets-full  of 
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the  alum  liquor,  tepid  but  not  hot,  are  now  thrown  into 
each  of  the  vats,  and  the  ridns  are  tramped  upon  bj 
the  workmen,  walking  in  bare  feet  with  a  stamping  mo- 
tion repeatedly  from  one  end  of  each  vat  to  the  other ; 
the  uppermost  hide  when  well  tramped,  being  pushed 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  end  of  the  vat  to  the 
other.  The  upper  hide,  after  banning  been  stamped,  is 
folded  up  and  removed,  so  that  the  second,  and  after  it 
in  due  course  the  lower  hide,  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  same  treatment,  to  which  end  the  stamping  must  be 
repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  hides.  The  alum 
liquor  is  then  dipped  up  from  the  vats,  and  thrown  into 
the  boiler,  which  has  been  kept  heated.  When  the  tern  - 
perature  has  risen  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  liquor 
first  used,  two  or  three  buckets-full  are  again  poured 
into,  the  vats,  and  the  same  process  of  tramping  is  re- 
peated. The  hides  are  trod  out  in  a  similar  manner,  a 
third  and  a  fourth  time,  in  liquor  reheated  and  replaced 
in  the  vats  as  before,  its  temperature  being  more  and 
more  elevated  each  time. 

After  the  fourth  tramping,  the  hides  are  folded  double, 
and  deposited  in  tubs  two  feet  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  the  same  in  height  (Fig.  123),  and  the  alum 
Pig^23.  liquor  which  has  already  been  used  is  poured 
over  them.  The  hides  remain  immersed  in  the 
alum  water  for  eight  days ;  their  position  being 
changed  every  day  or  two.  They  are  steeped 
for  a  much  longer  time  in  winter  by  some  manufactu- 
rens.  But  no  difference  need  be  made  in  this  respect 
between  the  seasons. 

S.  Tite  Second  Alwming. — After  being  removed  from 
the  tubs,  and  well  shaken  to  remove  the  folds,  the  hides 
are  subjected  to  the  same  round  of  operations  as  in  the 
first  aluming.    They  are  steeped  for  twenty-four  hours 
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in  the  same  alum  water^  and  are  taken  out,  and  left  to 
drain  on  planks  which  are  arranged  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion, so  that  the  ^uids  escaping  firom  the  hides  run  back 
into  the  vats. 

4  and  6.  Drying  and  Stretching.^r-When  the  alum 
water  has  ceased  to  drop  from  the  hides,  four  boles  are 
made  in  each  strip,  and  a  stick  is  thrust  through  them, 
which  is  supported  by  its  two  ends  upon  poles  near  the 
ceiling  of  the  drying-room.  The  hides  are  left  suspend- 
ed in  this  way  until  three-quarters  dry.  They  are  then 
taken  down,  and  laid  out  upon  the  floor,  being  folded 
double,  with  the  hair  sides  within.  A  y^orkmaQ  stretches 
all  its  parts,  and  takes  out  the  wrinkles  which  have 
formed  in  it '  by  forcibly  drawuxg  a  ertick  two  fe^t  long 
and  aboiit  two-thirds  of  bh  inch  in  diameter  in  every 
direction  over  the  surfaces.  The  hides  are  then  piled, 
and  after  remaining  in  that  state  for  a  day  or  two,  are 
again  suspended  upcm  the  poles,  and  thoroughly  dried. 

'  If  the  weather  be  cold  during  the  drying  process,-  the 
hides  should  be  hung  for  a  time  on  the  poles  in  the  stove- 
room  before  described,  and  should  be  warmed  by  light- 
ing a  charcoal  fire  on  the  grate.  After  becoming  suffi- 
ciently warm,  they  may  be  stretched  and  piled  upon  <me 
another,  and  should  in  that  case  be  covered  with  cloths 
to  protect  them  from  the  effects  of  the  cold.  Thus 
alumed  apd  dried,  Hungary'  leather  will  keep  as  well  as 
that  which*  has  been  tanned,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
avoid  exposure  to  a  hot  suii  or  to  warm,  dry  wiiids,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  become  so  dry  jas  to  be  worked 
afterwards  with  difficulty. 

6.  Treading  avA  the  Hides. — The  leather  when  quite 
dry  is  softened,  and  prepared  for  receiving  the  tallow  by 
a  peculiar  method  of  stamping.  A  platform  (JFig.  124) 
is  erected,  consisting  of  planks,  slanting  in  one  direction, 
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md  sappoctcfi  opoa  cnuepieces  or  nften  twelve  to  thir- 
teen isehes  apart  finm  each,  other.  The  strip  a£  hide  to 
he  irariEed  is  fiihledtioubleh  with  the  hair  side  inoHitact, 
and  a  sniiwch  irtiok  of  hard  wvod  if^  l-^)r  twentj-ox 

inches  k>ag  and  thi«e-t}aartHi  of  an  inch 
'^^^^^--s    ™  diameter  is  paaied  thzoagfa  it     The 

worfcinaB.  harin;  hb  feet  coT«ed  with 
dBck-«oIed  Aoea  without  heels,  then  stands  upon  the 
bided-  strip,  which  is  laid  upon  the  upper  put  of  the 
pbtform.  %ad  hohiing  on  to  a  nilio;  or  post,  pruceeds 
to  idQ  the  sdok  hj  repeated  stamping  and  shuffling 
movementB  a£  his  fret  tnsm  its  first  position  to  the  edge  , 
of  the  strips  This  is  lepeated  ^aia  and  a^ain.  the 
pantion  of  the  stick  bein?  chan^d.  and  the  strip  of  hide 
being  tamed  until  every  part  of  the  latter  is  well  tramped. 
The  leather  is  then  folded  in  the  opposte  diieetiott.  so 
th^  the  flesh  side  shall  be  in  contart  and  is  exposed 
■gHn  to  the  same  stampinz  ptucee^  The  dperatkns 
should  be  conttnued  antH  the  piece  becones  as  soft  aod 
supple  as  it  is  posdUe  xo  make  it.  The  strips  of  hide 
are  then  pfled  npon  each  other  for  a  time,  and  if  not 
soffidentlv-  drr  when  taken  down,  are  expceed  to  a  hot 
lOB  or  to  the  heatof  the  drring-TOom:  after  which  ther 
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are  trodden  out  a  second*  time^  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  before. 

7.  Tallmbing  {he  Hides. — The  strips  of  bide  are  im- 
pregnated with  suet  in  the  stove-room^  which  has  already 
been  described^  and  the  tallow  is  melted  in  a  boiler 
capable  of  containing  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds.  This  is  one  foot  eight  inches  deep,  and  two  feet 
three  inches  in  diameter^  and  is  imbedded  in  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  furnace  (Pig.  126). 

When  the  hides  are  ready  to  be  grisased^  the  boiler,  is 
three-quarters  filled  with  tallow^  and  i^  heated  until  the 
latter  melts.  When  it  hiets  attained  a  degree  of  heat  a 
little  above  the  melting  pointy  it  is  ready  for  use.  In 
the  event  of  the  heat  being  too  great^  and  of  the  boiling 
over  of  the  tallow,  the  draught  must  be  lessened,  and 
lumps  (rf  Qold  tallow  must  be  thrown  in.  While  the 
tallow  is  being  melted,  a  fire  is  kindled  upon  the  .grate,, 
with  a  bafiket-fuU  of  charcqal.  The  basket  used  to  con- 
tain the  fuel  is  twenty-ohe  inches  in  height,  ahd  the 
same  in  diameter. 

As  soon  as  the  charcoal  is  kindled,  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-eight  strips  of  hide,  according  to  their  size,  are 
folded  double,  and  then  stretched  across  the  poles  belotf 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  largest  and  thickest  being 
placed  nearest  to  the  fire.  The  workmen  then  leave  the 
stove-room,  closing  the  door  tightly  behind  them,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  stifling  vapors  proceeding  from  the 
hides,  and  the  noxious  carbonic  acid  from  the  charcoal, 
and  do  not  return  until  they  are  assured,  by  experience, 
that  the  heating  has  been  carried  far  enough.  They  then, 
after  airing  the  room  a  little  by  opening  the  door,  entor 
it  with  no  clothing  but  short  aprOns,  and  proceed  to  exam-< 
ine  the  leather.  When  sufficiently  waftned,  a  white  ap- 
pearance, beginning  at  the  extranitien^  and  extending 
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over  the  whole  BorCatx  of  the  hide^  is  observed.  As  soon 
as  this  is  the  case,  the  strips  are  removed  from  the  poles, 
and  stretched  out  upon  each  other,  with  the  flesh  side 
uppermost,  on  the  tftble  (Fig.  126)  near  the  boiler.     The 


tail  or  thickest  parts  of  the  hides  are  placed  neareat  to 
the 'boiler,  And  the  smallest  and  thluneat  strips,  or  those 
which  were  the  most  removed  from  the  fire  in  heatii^, 
are  made  to  occupy  the  lowest  positicm  in  Hw  pile. 

Two  workmen  are  employed  in  tallowing  the  hides. 
The  one  who  is  nearest  to  the  boiler,  takes  off  the  upper- 
most strip  of  the  pile,  and  folding  it  double,  with  the 
fieeh  ude  out,  and  the  head  placed  upon  the  tail,  assures 
himself^  that  the  toUow  is  htoted  to  the  proper  point. 
He  then  takes  a  tallowing  cloth  or  mop  (Fig.  127), 
made  with  pieces  of  woollen  rag  or  blanket- 
^^  ^^'.  ptuff,  a  foot  long,  and  tightly  tied  abound  a 
'^U^  Wooden  handle  six  inches  in  length,  and  hav- 
W  ing  immersed  it  in  the  boiler  long  enough  for  it 
to  become  saturated  with  the  melted  fat,  rubs  it 
over  the  head  part  of  the  flesh  side  until  that  half  of 
the  surface  is  sufiiciently/ecJ. 

He  is  assisted  by  the  other  workmen  with  a  similar 
mop,   and  when  one-half  of  the  leather  is  prop^ly 
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greased^  it  is  extended  out  at  full  length  by  the  two 
workmen^  and  the  whole  of  the  flesh  side  is  saturated 
with  the  grease.  The  strip  is  then  turned  over,  and  the 
hair  side  is  grefOei  with  the  tallow  still  adhering  to  the 
mops,  which  are  not  dipped  again  in»  the  bcnler,  for  this 
purpose,  for  fear  of  iiyuring  the  surfaice  bj  the  heat  of 
the  melted  tallow.  When  well  greased  throughout,  the 
strip  is  laid  out  upon  the  table. upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  with  the  flesh  side  upi  The  skins  are  in  like 
manner  successively  greased  and  piled  upon  each  other 
on  the  table,  until  the  end  of  the  operation. 

One^  hour  is  usually  occupied  in  preparing  thirty  strips. 
Grease  of  an  inferior  quality,  such  as  the  residuum  of 
melted  tallow  and  kitchen  stuff  may  be  employed,  and 
about  three  pounds  of  it  are  required  for  each  piece  of 
leather. 

It  is  probable  that  workmen  are  exposed  in  no  one  of 
the  arts,  to  moje  fatigue  and  danger  than  they  are  com* 
pelled  to  encounter,  while  conducting  the  operations  of 
the  stove-room.  Constantly  inhfUing  the  suffocating 
vapors  from  the  Bkins  and  the  melted  tallow,  and  the 
dangerous  carbonic  acid  given  off  £rom  the  charcoal  fire, 
they  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  suffocation,  or  at  least  to 
that  of  gveat  irritation  of  the  luqgs;  while  the  profuse 
flow  of  perspiration  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
debilitates  and  predisposes  to  taking  cold.  Precautions 
should  be  iaken  by  them  to  leave  Uie  room  as  soon  as 
the  charcoal  fire  is  lighted,  and  not  to  re-enter  it  until 
the  skins  are  sujGciently  warm,  and  until  the  atmosphere 
has  become  somewhat  changed  by  a  current  of  iresh  air 
entering  throu^  the  open  door.  The  workmen  should 
not  go  into  the  heated  apartment  with  full  stomachs,  but 
should  comttienoe  tfie  operation  two  or  three  hour&  after 
a  meal,  aaid  in  qwttiiig  irari^i  ■hould  immediately  leave 
28 
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the  place,  and  rub  themselves  down  with  a  coarse  towel 
before  resuming  their  dress. 

Buzzing  or  tinkling  noises .  in  the  ear,  ^ddiness,  and 
headache,  are  regarded  aer  premonitors  of  the  dangerous 
effects  of  the  inhalaiion  of  carbonic  acid,  and  upon  the 
occurrence  of  these,  the  men-  should  inunediately  leave 
their  work,  and  go  out  mto  the '  fresh  air.  -  The  most 
dangerous  part  of  this-  process  might  be  entirely  avoided 
by  hooting  the  stove-room  by  means  of  hot  air.  A  heat- 
ing apparatus  for  this  purpose  has  been  proposed  by  M. 
Curandeau.  It  consists  of  an  oval-shaped  stove,  two 
feet  high,  not  mcluding  the  supports^  and  three  feet 
in  diameter.  The  interior  consists  of  a  cast-iron  hearth 
piiVed  at  the  bottom  with  bricks,  and  adapted  for  burning 
wood.  The  smoke  and  heat  ascend  through  a  pipe  two 
feet  long  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  conducted 
into  a  vertical  pipe  or  column,  three  feet  high  and  eleven 
inches  in  diameter.  From  the  top  of  this,  two  smaller 
pipes  diverge,  and  are  connected  with  two  other  vertical 
columns,  each  two  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  which  are  placed  at  the  side  of  the 
main  column;  and  with  the  lower  ends  of  these  two 
pipes,  a  fourth  horizontal  xme,  placed  two  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  stove  is  connected,  and  into  this  the  smoke  and 
heat  finally  enter,  the  former  to  escape  through  a  chim- 
ney^ and  the  la;{ter  to  be  given  off  to  the  air  of  the  room. 

8.  Flaming  the  Hides. — The  hides  i^re^lefl  for  a  time 
to  imbibe  the  tallow  with  which  they  have  been  impreg- 
nated, and  are  covered  with  cloths  in  order  to  prevent 
the  tinequal  action  of  the  fire  upon  them,  A  fire  is  then 
kindled  upon  the  grating,  with  a  basket-full  of  charcoal ; 
the  workmen  leave  the  room,  and  after  about  a  half  an 
hour,  open  the  door  to  allow  the  escape  of  gas,  and  en- 
ixwce  of  fresh  air.    The  charcoal  being  in  fiill  combus- 
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tion,  two  workmen  then  enter,  and  taking  the  uppermost 
strip  off  the  pile,  one  by  the  head  and  the  other  by  the 
tail,  stretch  it  in  every  direction  over  the  fire,  with  the 
flesh  side  down,  and  continue  this  for  .at  least  a  minute. 
The  strip  is  then  extended  upon  the  empty  table  with 
the  flesh  side  up,  and  the  same  process  is  "repeated  with 
the  otheif  strips  of  the  pile.  When  the  flaming  (fig. 
128)   Is  finished,  the    newly  made    pile  of  hides  is 

Fig.  128. 


covered  over  with  cloth^  and  left  for  a  half  hour  in  sum- 
mer, and  three  hours  in  wint^.  The  heat  to  which  the 
hides  are  exposed  in  this  flaming,- is  necessary  for  their 
complete  penetration  by  the  tallow ;  but  it  may  be  ap* 
plied  in  a  different  way*  Thus,  some  manufacturers 
light  a  large  fire  in,  the  room,  and  keep  the  skins  exposed 
to  its  heat  with  the  door  closed  for  a  half  hour  or  more. 
9,  Ex^posure  to  the  Air. — ^Ailer  the  hides  have  remained 
in  pile,  for  about '  three-quarters  of  ai^  hour,  they  are 
wiped  upon  botibi  sides  with  a  dry  rag  or  mop,  in  order 
to  remove  the  excess  pf  tallow,  and  are  then  hung 
upon  poles  in  the  air,,  with  the  flesh  sides  up,  and  th^ 
heads  and  tails  depending.  They  acc^uire  finnnesa  and. 
consistency  by  this  exposure,  if  they  are  not  under  thQ 
direct  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  If  prepared  in  sum- 
mer, they  should  be  tallowed  shortly  before  suiidowxiy  ia 
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tbat  when  ready  to  be  aired  they  need  not  be  exposed 
to  the  heat,  but  may  be  oooled  by  the  night  air.  In 
winter  this  precaution  is,  of  course,  unnec^sary.  Airing 
during,  the  night  in  summer,  and  for  thirty  hours  in 
winter,  is  sufficient  to  prepare  the  hides  for  the  last 
operation. 

10.  Weighing^  Mdrhiiigy  and  PUing. — The  hides  are 
weired  after  the  airing  last  described,  and  molt  of  them 
are  found  to  have  lost  nearly  one-half  of  their  original 
weight  in  the  operations  to  which  they  have  been  sub- 
jected, and  some  of  them  to  have  experienced  more  than 
that  amount  of  loss.  The  weight  of  each  strip  is 
marked  in  Roman  characters  upon  the  tail,  and  the 
hides  are  piled  up  in  a  place  which  is  neither  too  diy'nor 
too  moist;  and  after  remaining  thus  for  some  days  they 
are  in  a  proper  condition  to  be  delivered  to  the  harness- 
makers  or  other  consumers. 

Hungary  leather  can  be  prepared  for  the  market  in 
fifteen  dajrs  in  summer,  and  in  three  weeks  or  a  month 
in  winter.  A  fine  strip  of  hide  weighs,  usually,  about 
thirty  pounds,  and  is  valued  at  about  forty  cents  the- 
pound. 

HvLngary  Leather  made  of  Cow  and  Calf  Skins. — Cow- 
skins  are  occasionally  prepared  in  the  Hungarian  manner, 
but  they  are  deprived  of  hair  by  liming  instead  of  scrap- 
ing. They  are  left  in  the  lime-pits  for  eight  or  ten  days 
until  the  hair  is  ready  to  come  off.  It  is  then  removed, 
and  the  skins,  after  being  washed  and  scraped  until 
the  last  portions  of  lime  have  been  separated,  are  pre- 
pared exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  thick  hides,  ex- 
cepting that  they  are  not  exposed  for  so  long  a  time  to 
heat  in  the  stove-room,  before  being  tallowed.  They 
are  rendered  spongy  by  the  liming,  and  are  disposed  to 
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absorb  a  larger  quantity  of  alum  and  salt  in  proportion 
to  their  weighty  than  ox-hides. 

CaIf*Bkins  are  prepared  in  the  same  way,  but  al)6orb 
much  less  proportionate  quantities  of  the  matedals  used. 
A  large  calf-skin  will  require  about,  eighteen  ounces  of 
alum,  nine  ounces  of  salt,  and  a  pound  of  tallow. 

Hungary  Leather  made  of  £hrae-3ide6.'^TheBe  hides 
are  not  worked  when  dry,  but  are  taken  in  the  green 
state ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  inequalities  of  surface 
which  would  otherwise  be  found  upon  them,  they  are 
not  thoroughly  fleshed,  but  a  purt  of  the  membranous 
substances  is  left  upon  their  flesh  sides. . 

They  are  first  cut  in  half  and  put  to  soak  for  twelve 
hours,  after  which  they  are  fleshed  with  a  sickle-shaped^ 
knife,  and  deprived  of  hair  by  liming,  first  in  an  old  pit' 
for  one  day,  and  after  intervals  of  two .  or  three  days, 
during  which  they  are  kept  piled  up,  in  a  second  and 
third  weak  lime-pit  for  three  days.  After  being  deprived 
of  hair,  they  are  soaked  for  twelve  hours  in  suiQmer, 
and  twenty-four  in  winter,  with  occasional  titirrkig,  in 
order  to  remove  the  lime.  When  perfectly  clean,  they 
are  scraped  with  the  stone,  and  dressed  upon  the  hair 
side  with  the  round-knife.  They  are  then  rolled  up  from 
head  to  tail  and  put  aside  to  drain  for  six  hours. 

They  are  trodden  out  in  the  vats,  like  other  hides, 
with  three  alum-waters  only,  the  tails  iEind  manes  being 
beaten  more  forcibly  than  the  other  parts.  About  five 
and  a  half  pounds  of  alun;,  and  two  and  three-quarter 
pounds  of  salt  are  required  to  impregnate  each  large 
horse-hide.  After  being  stamped,  they  are  placed  in 
the  tubs  with  alum-water,  and  remain  in  them  from  two 
tp  eight  days,  and  are  then  tramped  upon  again,  in  the 
same  liquors.  They  Me  then  drained,  partially  dried, 
stretched-  oat  with  Urn  ImnAn^  dried  entirely,  and  worked 
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upon  the  platform  like  ox-hides ;  after  which,  they  are 
heated  upon  the  poles  of  the  stove-room,  for  from  a 
quarter  to  a  half  hour,  according  to  their  d^ree  of  dry- 
ness, and  when  thus  heated,  they  give  off  vapors  so 
offensive,  as  to  be  scarcely  endurable.  They  are  then 
tallowed  and  finished  in  the  ordinary  manner;  but  re- 
quire only  half  the  quantity  of  grease  which  is  used  for 
ox-hides. 

Hungary  leather  made  of  horse-hides,  is  often  mis- 
taken for,  and  sold  with  that  prepared  from  ox-hides ; 
but  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  latter,  being  apt  to  harden 
and  shrink,  and  being  much  less  i^rm  and  strong. 

Hungary  LeaOier  prepared  in  Imitation  of  Blackened 
Leather.— A  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  year  1836,  by 
Eresse,  for  the  following  method  of  preparing  black 
Hungary  leather : — 

The  hides  or  skins  intended  to  be  blackened,  are  taken 
when  fresh,  and  a  mixture  of  orpimeht  and  lime,  with 
water,  is  spread  over  the  flesh  side  and  left  in  contact 
with  it  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  hair 
is  taken  off,  and  the  skins  are  passed  during  some  days 
through  baths  of  tan,  alum,  and  salt.  They  are  then 
half  dried,  softened,  suppled,  and  dried.  After  being 
greased  with  boiling  tallow,  and  again  soaked  in  water, 
they  are  stretched  upon  the  table,  and  the  color  is  ap- 
plied upon  the  hair  side. 

The  surfaces  are  first  rubbed  over  twice  with  stale 
urine.  The  third  and  fourth  applications  consist  of  a 
color  made  with  decoctions  of  three  parts  of  logwood  and 
one  part  of  fustic,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  alder  bark, 
iron  rust,  and  nutgalls,  mixed  with  lemon-juice.  After 
receiving  these  different  coatings,  the  skins  are  dried, 
and  smoothed  by  stretching  upon  the  table.  For  making 
the  color  of  the  last  two  applications,  100  spoiled  lemons 
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are  squeezed  into  a  buoket-fuU  of  broken  pieces  of  alder 
bark,  mixed  with  ten  pounds  of  scraps  of  rusty  iron,  and 
one  pound  gf  bruised  nutgalls.  The  contents  of  the 
bucket  are  stirred  up,  and  left  for  fifteen  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  liquid  is  poured  out,  and  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  skins  are  apt  to  become  mouldy  before  being 
colored,  if  piled  up  in  a  moist  place^  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent this  occurrence  are  prepared  in  the  following  man* 
ner: — 

After  being  iqraBhed  in  the  river,  and  before  being 
alumed,  they  are .  placed  in  a  vat,  and  covered  with 
warm '  water,  with  which  a  bushel  of  bran  and  four 
ounces  of  ferment  for  each  skin,  have  been  previously 
mixed.  They  are  steeped  for  three  days  in  this  bath, 
and  are  afterwards  alumed,  and  trod  out  three  times  in 
warm  water,  to  remove  the  salt,  before  being  dried. 

In  order  to  give  the  skins  a  brown  color  similar  to 
that  of  tanned  leather,  after  being  tallowed,  they  are 
steeped  for  some  days  in  tan4iquor.  If  it  is  desired  to 
blacken  them,  they  may  then,  after  receiving  the  four 
first  dressipgs  mentioned  above,  be  brushed  over  twice 
on  the  hair  side  with  a  solution  of  copperas,  instead  of 
the  mixture  prepared  with  lemon-juice.  • 

CURANDEAtj'S  PROCESS. 

Curandeaii,  believing  that  the  change  experienced  by 
the  skins  in  the  saline  bath  is  due  chiefly  to  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  of  the  alum,  proposed  the  substitution  of  oil  of 
vitriol  for  that  salt.  'The  skins,  after  passing  through 
the  preliminary  processes,  are,  when  treated  in  this  way, 
macerated  for  twenty-four  hpurs  in  a  bath  consisting  of 
twenty  pounds  of  salt  dissolved  in  twenty-five  gallons  of 
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water^  and  mixed  with  four  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  at 
66^.  They  are  then  taken  but^  dried,  and  finished  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  .  Curandeau  believes  that  as  much 
progress  is  made  by  the  skins  in  this  bath  in  twenty-four 
hours  as  by  those  which  are  exposed  for  a  much  longer 
time  to  alum  baths,  and  that  they  possess  all  the  best 
qiralities  of  Hungary  leather.  The  advantages  of  the 
process  are,  that  the  ^me  bath  answers  for  numerous 
sets  of  hides,  the  loss  of  salt  and  acid  being  replaced 
each  time ;  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  acid,  and  the 
fict  that  the  necessity  of  heating  the  liquor,  and  of  work- 
ing the  skins  in  the  laborious  way  required  when  alum 
is  used,  is  avoided. 

Vaee  of  ffmgary  Leather  and  &ie  Oavses  of  its  De^ 
feds. — Hungary  leather  is  chiefly  employed  by  harness- 
makers  and  carriage^makers  for  different  parts  of  harness 
and  for  main-braces  of  coaches. 

Hides  of  the  best  quality,  as  recognized  by  the  signs 
which  have  already  been  described  in  treating  of  the 
tanner's  art,  should  alone  be  converted  into  Hungary 
leather.  Horse-hides,  intended  for  this  manufacture, 
should  be  taken  fresh  from  the  slaughter-house,  since 
even  the  commencement  of  putrefaction  will  diminish  or 
destroy  the  fineness  of  the  hair  side  to  which  this  leather 
owes  much  of  its  beauty  and  usefulness. 

Leather  which  has  been  imperfectly  tramped  during 
the  aluming  process,  or  which  has  only  been  treated  with 
two  or  three  waters,  cannot  be  properly  worked  upon 
the  platforms.  It  will  not  absorb  as  much  tallow  as  is 
necessary  for  it,  and  is  apt  to  contain  hard  and  homy 
portions  which  are  calculated  to  diminish  its  strength 
and  flexibility.  Those  hides  which  have  spots  of  extrar 
vasated  blood  upon  their  surfaces,  should  be  rejtected  as. 
being  weak  and  of  bad  quality. 


CEAPTER  XXXViri. 

OILED  LEATHER.  ' 

1 

Under  this  bead  that  kind  of  leather  is  classed,  which 
is  distinguished  from  all  others  bjr  being  prepared  with- 
out  tannin  or  alumina,  and  by  having  the  grain  surface 
of  the  skin  removed.  Msh  oil  is  the  preservatiye  sub- 
stance employed,  but  it  exerts  no  chemical  action  upon 
the  animal  tissue.  The  skins  are  made  to  imbibe  the 
oil  by  mechanical  force,  which  expels  and  volatilizes  the 
moisture  and  with  it  such  putrescent  matters  \nM'  are 
soluble  in  cold  water.  All  tendency  to  decomposition  is 
thus  entirely  prevented. 

Oiled  leather  is  commonly  known  as  chamoisy  or  wash- 
leather.  It  derives  its  first  name  from  that  of  the  wild 
goat  of  the  Alps,  from  the  skins  of  which  it  was  origi- 
nally  made;  and  the  last  from  its  property  of  bearing 
wetting  and  washing  without  suffering  injury.  It  is 
also  called  losh  leather*  In  former  times,  when  it  was 
generally  employed  as  material  for  ^he  clothing  of  the 
troops  and  peasantry  in  European  countries,  the  manu- 
facture was  very  extensive.  The  facilitjr  with  which  it 
becomes  damp,  and  the  difficulty  and  slowness  with 
which  it  dries,  together  with  the  chilling  effect  upon  the 
body,  and  consequent  injurious  influence  upon  the  health, 
have;  of  late  years,  caused  its  disuse  for  that  purpose, 
and  materially  reduced  the  trade  in  the  article.    Its  use 
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is  now  almost  exclusively  limited  to  domcetic  purposes, 
being  employed  chiefly  for  washing  and  polishing  furni- 
ture, &c. 

The  preliminary  preparations  of  this  leather  are  the 
aome  as  for  tanning,  and  the  process  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  goat,  sheep,  lamb,  deer,  and  the  thin  sides  of 
split  skins ;  care  being  necessary,  however,  to  select  the 
finest  and  most  perfect. 

The  skins,  after  having  been  brought  to  the  state  of 
^t  by  washings  liming,  fleecing,  beaming,  and  branning, 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  kid  leather,  are  subjected 
to  what  is  technically  termed  frizing,  which  is  a  rubbing 
with  a  pumice  stone,  or  working  under  the  round  edge 
of  a  blunt  knife.  This  manipulation  removes  the  "grain 
surface,"  equalizes  the  thickness  of  the  skinj  renders  it 
pliable,  and'ezposes  a  softer  surface. 

The  skins  are  then  wrung  put,  .transferred  to  the 
trough  of  a  fulling  mill  (Ftg,  129),  ^^'^  subjected,  to  the 
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continuous  action  of  the  wooden  hammers  until  nearly 
dry,  when  they  must  be  removed^  spread  upon  the  table, 
and  severally  sprinkled  on  the  groin  side/ with  cod  or 
any  kind  of  fish  oil.  Being  now  folded  in  bundles  of 
four,  they  .are  returned  to  the  trough,  and  beaten  aa  be^ 
fore,  for  from  two  to  four  hours,-  as  may  be  necessary  to 
produce  perfect  impregnation  with .  the  oil,  afler  which 
they  are  again  taken  out,  opened,  exposed  to  air  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  besmeared  with  grease,  and  fulled 
as  before.  These  manipulations  must  be  repeated  eight 
or  nine  times,  or  until  the  skins  become  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  oil.  From  three  to  five  gallons  suflBce 
for  one  gross  of  skins,  which  is  the  nimiber  generally 
placed  in  the  trough  at  one  time. 

After  the  oil  has  been  well  beaten  into  the  porep  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  ^reasiness,  the  skins  are  taken 
out,  and  suspended  by  hook^,  to  wooden  hangers  run- 
ning across  a  drying  chamber  about  six  feet  higli  and 
twelve  feet  square,  kept  warm  by  steam-pipes,  or  the 
carefully  managed  heat  of  a  stove.  This  treatment 
causes  a  slight  fermentation  which  dilates  t^e  pores,  and 
promotes  the  intimate  incorporation  of  the  oil  with  the 
animal  fibre.  Moreover,  it  has  a  beneficial  influence  in 
destroying  any  remaining  decomposable  constituents-  of 
the  skin. 

The  excess  of  oil  is  removed  by  immersing  and  hand- 
ling the  skins  for  an  hour  in  slightly  heated  potassa  lye^ 
of  2^  Baum6,  which  converts  it  into  soluble. soap.  They 
are  then  wrung  at  the  i)eg,  dried,  finished  first  on  the 
stretcher,  and  then  on  the  Iioraey  and'  lastly  smoothed 
with  rollers. 

When  it  is  desired  to  impart  a  .buff  color,  they  are 
merely  dipped  in  an  infusion  of  oak-bark,  which  in  this 
case  serves  as  a  dye,  and  not  as  a  tanning  stuff. 
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The  fulling  mill  used  in  tins  manufacture  oonBiats  of 
tiro  stocks,  the  head  covered  with  copper,  being  attached 
to  a  long  beam  or  handle  fying  in  an  inclined  position. 
Near  the  lower  end  of  each,  a  wheel  revolves,  by  which 
each  hammer  is  raised  and  dropped  through  a  apace  of 
about'  a  foot  into  the  trough  beneath.  The  upper  or 
handle  end  of  each  stock  is  adjusted  so  ^  to  work  on  a 
pivot  or  axis;  and  the  stocks  being  set  in  action,  the  two 
descend  and  rise  alternately  at  regular  intervals,  and 
beat  the  skins  uniformly  until  they  are  perfectly  dry. 


KISBET  S  FBOCESS. 

Mr.  John  Nisbet,  of  England,  recommends  the  substi- 
tutiop  of  machinery  for  the  hand  in  the  laborious  pro- 
cess of  grounding,  or  frizing,  and  has  invented  for  that 
purpose  a  very  ingeniously  constructed  apparatus.  He 
employs  knives  and  pumice  stones,  or  other  sufficiently 
rough  materials,  set  into  revolving  cylinders  which  are 
made  to.  turn  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  leather^ 
Fig.  130  represents  a  side  view;  and  Fig.  131  a  longitu- 

Fig.  131. 


dinal  section  of  one  of  these  machines ;  a  d,  framework ; 
hy  axle  turning  in  the  supports  c  c,  and  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  a  strap  around  the  pulley  d;  e  6,  series  of 
crosspieces,  or  anna,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a 
paring-knife  /,  which,  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft,  is 
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brought  in  contact  with  and  made  to  pare  the-  Bur&ce  of 
the  skin  (H*  portion  of  skin  placed  on  the  mattfew  g. 
This  mattress  is  «tuffed  with  hay  or  other  suitable  nude- 
rial,  and  is  covered  with  coled  leather.  It  is  placed  upon 
the  top  or  table  of  a  car  mounted  on  four  grooved  wheels 
X  h,  which  run  on  the  railroad  i  i. 

The  arms  which  carry  the  kniyes  are  made  to  revolve 
at  least  360  times  in  a  minute,  and  the  rapidity  of  mo- 
tion can  be  iivsreased  if  it  ]s  desirable  to  do  so. 

The  workman  placee  the  skin,  or  portion  of  ^in,  upon 
the  mattress,  and  pushes  the  car  forwards,  so  that  the 
end  of  the  piece  shall  be  under  one  o£  the  series  of  blades. 
These  latter,  by  tiieir  revolutian,  then  draw  the  leather 
away  from,  the  workman,  and  pare  its  surface  while  he 
retains  the  extremity  in  his  hands  and  retards  its  pro- 
gress more  or  less^  according  to  the  amount  of  action  to 
which  it  is  desired  to  expose  it.  When  one  side  is  thus 
pared  throughout,  the  band  is  slipped  off  from  the  pul- 
ley, so  as  to  stop  the  revolution  of  the  axle,.the>  car  is 
drawn  back,  the  leather  turned,  and  the  strap  being  re- 
placed, the  other  ^de  is  made  to  undei^  the  same  treats 
ment.  Besides  great  rapidity,  this  operation  secures  a 
uniform  pving  trf  the  leather.  ' 

When  light  and  thin  skins  are  tre&ted  in  this  manner. 
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the  intervals  between  the  knives  are  filled  up  with 
wooden  blocks,  or  wedges,  so  that  the  axle  is  surrounded 
by  a  compact  cylinder  of  wood,  beyond  which  the  knivee 
project  only  to  a  slight  extent.  Fig.  132  shows  the 
plan^  and  Fig.  133  the  side  yiew  of  the  machine  so  modi- 


Fig.  isa. 


fied.;  and  Figs.  134, 135, 136,  and  137,  exhibit  a.front 
ijew  of  the  arms  and  knives  from  between  which  the 
wooden  wedges  have  been  removed;  a  section;  a  side 
view;  and  jfront  view  of  the  series  of  knives  /  and  of 
the  wedges/. 


J^gi.184.    185. 


186. 


187. 


Figs.  132  and  133  also  represent  the  apparatus  for 
pumicing  leather.  The  pumice  stones  I*,  or  other  suita- 
ble rough  substances,  are  attached  to  the  shafls  niy  which 
are  made  to  revolve  by  the  ordinary  means.  In  other 
respects,  the  machine  resembles  the  preceding  one,  the 
same  letters  indicating  corresponding  parts  of  both. 

The  leather  submitted  to  the .  action  of  this  machine^ 
is  first  pared  by  means  of  two  sets  of  knives  /,  which . 
are  represented  in  the  figure  as  fuming  upon  two  shafls, 
and  it  then  passes  under  the  pumicing  cylinders,  which 
act  progressively  upon  every  part  of  the  surface.     Figs. 
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138, 139,  and  140  exhibit,  the  first  a  section,  the  second 


Figs.  188. 


189. 


140. 


e 


a  side  view,  and  the  third,  ^  firont  vie^  of  these  cylin* 
ders  and  stones.     Figures  141  and  142  show,  the  one  a 

Fig.  141.      . 


cross  section,  and  the  other  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
pumicing  machine  while  i]^  action. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TANNING  AS  PRACTISEI)  BY  THE  CALMUCKS,  OB. 

MONGOL  TARTARS. 

The  Calmuck  women  pr^paro  the  skins  of  young 
lambs  by  rinsing  them  in  warm  water,  stretching  and 
exposing  them  to  t^e  air  until  half  ^ly^  scraping  them 
upon  the  flesh  side^  and  again  partly  drying  them,  upon 
the  gra^. 

They  thien  rub  them  aver  three  times  a  day,  ftr  three 
days,  with  sour  milk>  in  which  a  little  salt  has  been 
dissolved,  and  dry  then^  upon  the  fourth  day,  working 
them  constantly  with  the  hands  and  over  the  knees, 
until  they  become  supple.  When  thicker  skins  are  pre- 
pared in  this  way,  they  are  softened  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  brake  with  grooved  edges. 

The  skins  are  then  smoked,  in  order  to  make  them 
impervious  to  water.  For  this  purpose,'a  fire  is  lighted 
in  the  bottom  of  a  small  pit,  and  rotten  wood,  dried 
dung,  pine  cones,  and  any  substances  which  produce  a 
thick  smoke  are  thrown  in  as  fuel.  Sticks  are  erected 
in  a  pyramidal  form  around  the  pit,  and  the  skins  are 
hung  therieon,  one  above  the  other,  their  position  being 
occasionally  changed,  so  that  those  which  are  under- 
neath at  first  are  placed  outside  in  their  turn.  This 
smoking  is  kept  up  for  an  hour  or  more ;  those  skins 
which  become  stifi*  are  worked  to  render  them  pliable ; 
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and  when  the  operation  is  concluded,  they  are  rubbed 
on  the  hair,  side  with,  chalk  or  p^Dwdered  gypsum,  seraped, 
whitened  again  with  chalk,  freed  from  hair,  and  beaten. 

Goat  or  sheep  skins,  intended  for  garmests,  are  rolled 
up  when  frecdi,  and  'laid  aside'until  the*  wool  detaches 
itself,  and  ih&n  rubbed  with  sour  milk,  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  lambskins.  They  a^  finaUy 
rubbed  over  witii  a"  strong  decoction  of  statice  root,  wiiSi 
which  a  little  of  alum  and  mutton-spet  has  been  mixed.; 
dried,  and  rubbed  again  and  again- with  the  Same  mix- 
ture, until  its  brownish-yellow  color  has  penetrated  the 
whole  skin.  These  skins  resist  iA(»8tui^  exce^ingly 
well.  •        V  . 

Those  of  the  Calmucks  who  are  engaged  in  the  Buis- 
sian  fisheries,  make  the  skins  of  the  laf ge  searcarp  into 
garments  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.  They  dr^  the 
skins,  remove  the  scales,  and  prepare  them  with  sonr* 
milk,  or  a  decoction  of <  statiee  root. 

Their  hollow  utensils,  for  domestic  .j[>urposes,  are  'aU 
made  of  ox^iides  and  horse-hides.  These  are  boiled  in 
water  until  the  hair  can  be  readily  detached,  or  else- 
are  deprived  x)f  it  by  means  of  ashes^  and  then  scraped 
and  rinsed  in  running  water  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Be- 
fore they  are  quite  dry,  they  are  cut  into  pieces,  sewed 
by  women  into  the  desired  form,  stretched  into  shape, 
and  smoke-dried.  These  vessels  retain  ^n  unpleasant 
odor,  and  easily  soften,  but  by  exposing  them  for  a 
number  of  days  to  a  thick  smoke,  they  acquire  almost 
the  transparency  of  horn,  and  become  so  firm'  imd  solid 
that  they  last  a  great  length  of , time. 

29 
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TANNING  AS  PRACTISED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

« 

« The  following  iiaethod  was  communicated  to  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Londony  by  Sii*. Robert  Southwell. 

As  soon  as  the  skin  is  removed  from  the  animal  by 
these  aboriginal  leather-dressers,  it  is  stretched  and 
dried.  The  brains  are  fit^  the  same  time  taken  out  and 
also  dried  upon  the  gras9,  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays^ 
When  the  seiuson  of  the  chase  is  over,  the  squaws  soak 
these  skins  in  water,  remove  the  hair  from  them  with  an 
old  knife,  and  place,  them  along  with  the  brains,  in  a 
large  earthen  pot;  Hie  contents  are  then  heated  to  a]i)out 
95^,  which  converts  the  moistened  brains  into  a  kind  of 
lather,  and  .makes    the  skins  exceedingly  clean    and 

* 

pliable.  They  are  then  taken  from  the  pot,  wrung  out, 
and  stretched  in  every  direction,  by  means  of  thongs,  over 
a  frame  composed  of  upright  stakes  and  crosspieoes; 
and  while  drying  they  are  constantly  rubbed  with  a 
smooth  stone,  or  hard  rounded  pi^ce  of  wood,  so  as  to 
e^el  the  water  and  fkt.  One  squaw  can  prepare  eight 
Qr  ten  skins  in  a  day. 


\ 
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8HAGRBEN. 


Genuin's  shagreen  of  the  best  quality  is  ipaniifabtured 
almost  entirely  in  Astracan.«nd  other  parts  of  Asiatic 
Russia, -where  it  is  prepared  by  tbe  Tartars  and  Rus- 
sians. Fine  gray  shagreen,  as  well  as  that*  of  othev 
colors,  is  imported  from  Constantinople,  and  the  white 
of  a  good  quality  is  obtained  from  Algiers  and  Taniff. 
A  very  inferior  article  is  also  manufactured  in  Polfuid. 
The  genuine  oriental  shagreen  is  not  a  true  leather,  but 
a  skin  ppepared  by  drying,  and  without  the  chemicai 
action  of  any  tanning  qiaterial 

The  particulars  of  the  manufacture  of  shagreen  have 
not  been  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  the  following 
process  is  that  which  isflietid  to  be  pursued  in  Astracan* 

The  skins  of  horses,  asses,  and  camels  are  the  exclu- 
sive raw  material ;  and  only  the  small  strip  from  .the 
crupper  along, the  chine  to  the  neck^  can  be  employed. 
This  is  <;ut  off  just  above  the  tail,  in  a  semicipcular  form, 
about  thirty-four  inches  upon  tiie  crupper,  and  twenty- 
eight  along  the  back.  These  strips  ai^  soaked  in  water, 
until  the  hair  is  ready,  to  eome  off,  when  it  is  separated 
by  scraping;  and  the  pieces^  after  being  again  steeped, 
are  dressed  with  the  fleshing-knife  until  all  the  extraneous 
matter  is  removed,  and  they  have  been  reduced  to  the 
thinness  of  a  hog's-bladder.  They  are  then  stretched 
tightly  across  frames,  and  occasionally  dampened  to  pre- 
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vent  them  from  shrinking  unequally ;  after  which,  they 
are  laid  on  the  floor,  with  the  flesh  sides  undermost,  and 
the  grain  sides  are  then  thickly  strewed  over  with  the 
smooth,  hard  seeds  of  the  aldbuta^  or  goose-foot  {chenopo- 
dium  album).  Instead  of  these,  mustard  seeds  are  used 
in  sotne  places.  A  felt  is  then  laid  over  the  whole,  and 
the  seeds  are  fbrced  deeply  into  the  soft  moist  skins  by 
treading  -upon  them,  or  by  the  action  of  a  press.  The 
chjBiracteristic  mottled  or  granular  appearance  of  the  hair 
side  of  shagreen  is  given  to  it  by  this  operati(^. . 

The  frames,  with  the  -fields  sticking  in  the  skins,  are 
then  dried  slowly,  in  the  shade,  until  the  iseeds  are  ready 
to  drop  off  upon  shaking;  and  the  skins,  which  are  thus 
oonvel*ted  into  hard,  homy  membranes  with  the  surfaces 
,  deeply  indented^  are  laid  upofi  a  block  or  beam,  padded 
with  wool,  and  ar^  shaved  down  until  the  depressions 
caused  by  the  seeds  become  very  slight  and  uniform. 
TJbe  dkins  are  steeped  first  in  water,  and  afterwai^  in 
a  warm  alkaline  lye,  and  are  piled  upon  each  other  while 
still  warm  and  moist.  By  this  means,  the  parts  indented 
by  the  pressure  of  the  seeds  regain  their  natural  elas- 
ticity, and,  not  having  lost  substance  by  the  shaving  of 
the  rest  of  the  skins,  they  rise  to  or  above  the  surround- 
ing level,  and  form  the  peculiar  grain  of  the  shagreen. 
After  this,  the  skins  are  cleansed  by  salt  brine,  and  dyed. 

The  beautiful  green  dye  is  given  to  shagreen  by  pass- 
ing a  concentrated  solution  of  saUammoniac  over  the  flesh 
side,  strewing  it  over  with  copper  filings,  rolling  it  up 
with  the  same  side  inwards,  and  pressing  each  skin  f6r 
twenty-four  hours  with  a  heavy  weight.  The  sal-am- 
moniac dissolves  enough  of  the  copper  to  give  the  skin 
a  beautiful  sea-green  color. 

Blue  shagreen  ia  dyed  with  indigo  dissolved  in  a  solu- 
tion of  soda^  with  lime  and  honey }  the  black,  with  iiu1|;allft 
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and  copperas;  and  the  red,  with  decoction  of  cochineal.. 
Pure  white  shagreen  is  made  by  dressing  the  strips  first 
with  alum  solution,  and  then  with  wheat  dough,  and 
washing  away  the  latter  with  alum  water.  Greasing, 
careful  working  in  hot  water,  currying  with  a  blunt 
knife,  and  drying,  complete  the  preparation. 

Shagreen  is  rendered  veiy  hard  by  drying,  but,  like 
parchment,  it  softens  in  water,  and  in  that  state  wilt 
take  any  shape  given  to  it,  and  is  Used  by  sheath-makers 
for  the  cases  of  spectacles,  lancets,  naathematical  instru* 
mehts,  &c  •      '  * 

There  ifi  an  imitation  shagreen  whtcb  is  so  much  like 
the  genuine  article  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  to  distiu- 
gaish  the  difference.  For  the  purpose  of  manufaoturing 
this  ttrtide,  dh^p  or  goatskins,  after  being  deprived  c^ 
hair  in  the  lime-pits,  are  stepped  in  water,  fleshed,  soaked 
again,  and  well  rubbed  down  up<m  the  Horse  with  a  havd, . 
polished  piece  of  wood,  after  which  they  are  steeped  a 
third  time,  and  beaten  out  and  -trimmed  on  both  sides. 
They  are  then  steeped  for  two  hours,  in  u  bath  made  of 
a  bucket-full  of  tan*  for.  every  .filTty  skins,  mixed  with- 
water  enough  to -cover^  them ;  a  bucket  half  full  xjf  the 
same  being  thrown  in  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  and  another 
at  the  end  of 'an  hour  and  a  half.  After  this,  they  are 
kept  in  tan-pits  for  eight  days,  and,  when  renl6ved  from 
them,  are  wrung  out,  and  redux^d  in  thickness  hy  the 
use  of  the  round-knife  applied-  upoi^  the  horse.  They . 
are  then  half-dried,  well  stretched  in  the  direction  of 
their  length,  cut  in  half,^  blackened  in  the  ordinary  mali- 
ner  and  dried.  '    . 

The  grain  is  given  to  this  false  shagreen  by  means' of 
oo^per  plates  which  have  been  erf^raved  in  imitation  of 
the  roughened  :8ur£aoe  of  the  real  article.  *  These  plates, 
jw^moOgi  trwtt^  an.plac^  upon  the  skins,  and  then 
•a  of  a  press. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 


PARCHMENT. 


•  Parchment  is  the  invention  of  Eiimenes,  king  of 
Pergamtui,  in  Asiatic  Turkey/ about  200  yefin  before 
Christ.  It  was  knowoi  in  early  times,  as  Fkrgamenay  and 
WBA  used,  on  account  of  its  great  durability,  for  recolrds 
and  valuable  manuscripts,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the 
papi/rusy.  or  writing-paper  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
finest  quality,  m^e  irom>.thin,  and  per&ct  skins,  and 
prepared  by  .very  careful  ifianipulaticm,  is  called  vellum. 

Fine  parchment,  for  wAtings,  is  miude  from  the  skins 
of  calves,  kids,  stillborn  lambs,  sheep,  and  sbe^go&ts; 
jbut  an .  inferior  quality,  for  drnni-heads  and  battledores, 
is  prepared  from  the  skins  of  he-goats^  calves,  wolves, 
and  asses.  Pig-skin  is  also  sometimes  converted  into 
parchment  for  bookbinders'  use.  The  operations  are 
nearly  the  same,  throughout,  for  all  the  varietied,  but 
are  more  delicate  fot  the  finer  quality.  '      • 

The  skins  above  mentioned  are  those  generally  em- 
ployed for  this  branch  ef  manufacture,  but  all  other  thin 
skins  are  applicable;  and  sometimes' the  thinner  halves 
of  thick  hides,  split  by  machinery,  are  dressed  by  this 
process. 

^^  The  skins,  after  having  been  soaked,  limed,  shaved^ 
and  well  washed,  must  be  set  to  dry  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  puckering,  and  to  render  them-  easBy 
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worked.  The  small^  manufacturers  make  u^e  of  hoops 
for  this  purpose^  but  the  greater  employ  a  horae^  or  stout 
wooden  frame,  .  This  is  formed  of  two  uprights-  and  two 
crpssba^,  solidly  joined  together  by  tenons  and  mortises, 
SQ  as  to  form  a  strong  piece  of  carpentry^  which  is  to  be 
filled  against  a  wall.  These  four  bars  are  perforated 
throughout  with  a  series  of  holes,  which  are  fitted  with 
V€iry  smooth  and  slightly  taj^red  box-wood  pins.  Each 
of  th^se  pins  is  transpierced  with  a  hple  like  a  violin 
screw,  by  means  of  which  the  strings  used  in  stretching 
the  skin  may.  be'  tightened.  Abov€  the  horse^  thei:e  is  a 
shelf  for  such  tools,  as  the  workman,  may  need  at  hand. 
In  order 'to  stretch  the  .skin  upon  the  frame,  large  or 
small  skewers  are  employed,  according  to  the  si>»  of 
the  piece  Which  is  to  be  attached  to  it.  Si:t  holes  ore 
made  in  9^  straight  line  to  receive,  the  largep>  apd  four  to 
receive  the  smaller  skewers;  or  pins.  These  small  slits  are 
made  with  a  tool  like  a  cart>enter'8  chisel,  and  of  th0 
exact  size  to  admit  the  skewers*  The  st^ng  round  the 
skewer  is  affixed  to  on^  of  the  bolts  in  the  frame,  which 
is  turned  roui^d  by  metps  of  a  key,  like  that  by  whidi 
harps  and  pianos  are  tuned.  The  skewer  is  threaded 
through  the  skin  when  in  a  3tajte  of  tension.  . 

{^Everything. being  thus  pi^pared,  and  the  skin  being 
well  softened,  the  workman  stretches  it  powerfully,,  by 
means  of  the  skewers;  he. attaches  the  cords  to  the 
skewers,  and  fixes  their  ends  to  the  iron  pegs.  Or  i»nB. 
He  then  stretches  the  skin,  first  with  his  hand  applied 
to  the  pinSi  and  afterwards  with  the  key.  .  Great  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  wrinkles  are  formed.  The.  Qkin 
is  usually  stretched  more  in  length  than  zb  breadth,  from 
the  custom  of  the  trade;  though  extension  in  breadth' 
would  be  preferable,  in  order  to  reduce  the  thickness  of 
the  part  opposite  the  back  bone. 
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"The  workman  now  takes  the  fleshmg-tool,  which  is 
a  scliniK^ircular  double-edged  knife,  made  fast  into  a 
double  wooden  handle,  seizes  it  in  his  two  hands  sd  as  to 
place  the  edge  perpendicularly  to  the  skin,  and  pressing 
it  carefully  from  above  dowilW9.rd8,  removes  the  fleshy 
excrescences,  and  lays  them  aside  for  making  glue.  He 
now  turns  round  the  Ivorse  Upon  the  wall,  in  order  to  get 
access  to  the  outside  of  the  skin,  and  to'  scrape  it  with 
the  tool  inverted,  so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  cutting  the 
epidermis.  He  thus  removes  any  adhering  filth,  and 
squeezes  out  some  i¥ater.  The  skin  must  next.be  ground. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  sprinkled  upon  the  fleshy  side 
with  sifted  chalk  or  slaked  lime,  and  then  rubbed  in  all 
directions  with  a  piece  of  putnice-stdne,  four  or  five 
inches  in  area,  prevbusly  flattened  upon  a  sandstone. 
The  lime  soon  becomes  moist  frofti  the  water  contained  in 
the  skin.  The  pumice-stone  is  -then  rubbed  over  the 
other  side  of  the  skin,  but  without  chalk  or  lime.  This 
operation  is  necessary  only  for  the  best  parchment  or 
Vellum.  The  skin  is  now  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  frame, 
being  carefully  protected  from  sunshine  and  from  frost. 
In  the  warm  weather  of  sumnier,  a  moist  cloth  needs  to 
be  applied  to  it  from  time  to  time,  to  prevent  its  drjdng 
too  suddenly;  immediately  after  which,  the  skewers 
i:equire  to  be  tightened. 

**  When  it  is  perfectly  dry,  the  white  color  is  to  be  re- 
moved by  rubbing  it  with  the  woolly  side  of  a  lamb-skin. 
But  great  care  nlust  be  taken  not  to  fray  the  surface ;  a 
circumstance  of  which  some  manufacturers  are  so  much 
afraid  as  not  tor  use  either  chalk  or  lime  in  the  polishing. 
Should  any  grease  be  detected  upon  it,  it  must  be  re- 
moved hy  immersion  in  a  lime-pit  for  ten  days,  and  by 
then  stfetching  it  anew  upon  the  horse,  after  which  it  is 
transferred  to  the  scraper. 
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"  This  workman  employs  here  dn  edge  tool  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  fleshing-knife,  but  larger  and  sharper.  He 
mounts  the  skins  upon  a  frame  like  the  horse  above  de- 
scribed ;  but  he  extends  it  merely  with  .cords,  without 
skewers,  or  pins,  and  supports  it  generally  upon  a  piece 
of  raw  calf-skin,  strongly  stretched.  The  tail  of  the  skin 
being  placed  towards  the  bottom  of  Ihie  frame,  the  work- 
man first  pares  ofi*,  with  a  sharp  knife,  any  considerable 
roughnesses,  and  then  scrapes  the.  outside  surface  oblique- 
.  \y  downwards  with  the  proper  tools,  till  it  becomes  per- 
fectly  smooth.  The  fleshy  side  needs  no  such  operation, 
and,-  indeed,  were  both  sides  scraped,  the  skin  wouM  be 
apt  to  become  too  thin,. the  only  object  of  the  scraper 
being  to  equalize  its  thickness.  .  Whatever  irregularities 
remain,  may  be  removed  with  a  piece  of  the  finest  pnm- 
ice-stone,  well  flattened  previously,  upon  a  piece  of.  close- 
grained  sandstone.  This  process  is  performed  by^  laying 
the  rough  parchment  upon  an  oblong  plank  of  wo(jd,  iii 
the  form  of «  stool;  the  plank  being  covered  with  a 
piece  of  soft  parchment  stfiffed  with  woolj  to  form  an 
elastic  cushion  for  the  grinding  operation,  li  is  merely 
the  outside  surface  fhat  requires  to  be  pumiced.  The 
celebl'ated  Strasburg  vdlum  is  pirepared  with  remarka- 
bly fine  pumice-stones. 

"  If  any  small  holes  happen  to  be  made  in  the  parch- 
ment, thejr  xaust  be  neatly  patched,  by  cutting  their 
edges  thin  and  pasting  on  small  pieces  with  gum-water. 

"  Parchment  is  colored  only  green.  Boil  8  parts  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  30  parts  qS  crystallized  verdigris  in 
500  parts  of  rain-water;  and,  when  this' solution  is  cold, 
pour  into  it  4  parts  of  nitric  acid.  Moisten  the  parch- 
ment with  a  brush,  and  then  apply  the  above  liquid  even- 
ly over  its  surface.  Lastly,  the  necessary  lodtre  may 
be  given  with  white  of  eggs,  or  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic." 


*  ' 


CHAPTER    XL II. 


LEATHER  BOTTLES. 


.  In  some  of  the  80utlieni  distriots  of  France,  leather 
bottles  are  very  important  objects  of  manufacture,  as 
they  are  in  general  use  for  carrying  oil  and  wine.  Cow- 
skins  are-  used  for  the  puipose,  and  those  from  Mez^n, 
and  the  mountains  near .  Puy,  are  said  to  be  the  only 
ones  fit  for  the  manufacture.  They  are  carefully  dried 
upon  pegs  by  the  butchers,  and  are  then  softened  in  lime 
which  has  already  been  uded,  and  in  which  they  remaia 
for  eight  days.  They  are  then  thrown  into  a  fresh  lime- 
pit,  until  the  hair  readily  comes. off,  are  cleanjed,  rinsed 
and  fleshed^  after  having  been  cut  into  pieces  of  the 
proper  shape.  They  are  now  exposed  to  dry  uppA  a 
smooth,  clean,  and  dry  spot  of  gtoupd,  great  care  being 
observed  that  this  drying  takes  place  uniformly  and  very 
graqLually,  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  any  excess  of  heat 
being  prevented  from  affecting  them.  Having  thus  been 
deprived  of  moisture,  at  the  same  tim6  that  they  preserve 
all  their  suppleness,  they  are  Lung  up  for  a  month  and 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  being  taken  down 
and  stored  at  night,  so  that  no  moi^ture  shall  have  access 
to  them. 

Before  being  sewed,  they  are  placed  in  water  to  allow 
the  stitches  to  be  made.     These  bottles  last  a  long  time^ 
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but  liquids  kept  in  them,  nearly  always  acquire  an  un- 
pleasant taste. 

TANNING  OP  THE  SKINS  OP  SHEEP'S  LEGS,  FOR  MAKING  TUBES 
WITHOUT  SUTURE,  FOR  COVERING  THE  GYLINDEBS  USED  IN 
CX)TTON  AND  WOOL  SPINNING. ' 

Delvau,  a  Parisian  tanner,  took  out  a  patent  of  inven- 
tion for  this  purpose,  which  is  described  in  Vol.  IV.  p. 
296,  of  Expired  Patent  Beports.  His  process  consists 
in  cutting,  the  skin  of  the  sheep's-foot  circularly  above 
the  spui',  and  stcippingit  off  in  a  inan^er  similar- to  that 
after  which  rabbits  are  uncased.  .  This  tube,  thus  made, 
is  then  limed  Until '  the  wool  falls  off,  is  davhed.  ^^ith 
oil,  and  curried  Ao  as  to  make  it  of  an  equal  thickness 
throu^out. 

To  apply  the  leather  tubes  upon  the  cj^lindersVithont 
BUture,  two  burnishing  toob  are  use^  for  spreading  them 
out.  Each  tube,  which  is  made  of  such  a  size  as  to  0x- 
ceed  the  cylinder  a  Utile  in  diuneter,  is  then,  drawn  over 
it;  &ad  stretched  upon  it*  by  means,  of  pincers,  and  the 
parts  which  pass  beyond  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  are 
folded  down, smooUied  out, andglued over  them.  These 
exttemities.are  then  rubbed  with  the  burnishers,  in  order 
to  jnake  the  glue  enter  the  substance. of  the  leather,  and 
they  are  left  to  dry  for  five  pr  six  hours.  The  shreds  of 
leather  are  then  ilemoved,  and  those  parts  which  project 
from  the  middle  and  ends  are  cut  s^ay  on  a  turning 
lathe.  To  finish,  the  suriface,  and  give  it  lustre,  it.  is 
then  well  rubbed  with  a  hard  linen  cloth. 


CHAPTER   XLILI. 

ENGLISH.  PROCESS  FOR -TANjSTNQ  NETS,  SAILS,  AND 

CORDAGE. 


A  SHiP-BtmiDER  of  Bridgeport  has  proposed  tiieToUow- 
ing  method  of  preserving  and  increasing  th^  strength  of 
nets,  sails,  and  cordage.  A  hundred  pounds  pf  oak* 
branches  and  the  same  quantity  of  tan  are  boiled  in 
89 ,  gallons,  of  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  seventy-one 
gallons.  The  solid  materials  are  then  taken  put,  and 
the  lurticle^  to  be  ianned  are  deposited  in  the  liquid,  care 
being  taken  that  they  are  entirely,  covered  by  it,  «nd  do 
not  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  They  are  boiled 
for  three  hours,  and  are  then  taken  out  and  dried. 

This,  though  a  true  tanning  process,  can  scarcely  be 
likened  to  the  ordinary  ones  for  preparing  leather,  since  its 
object  is  a  combination  of  tannin  and  extractive  matter 
with  vegetable  substances,  which  are  very  different  froni 
the  gelatine  of  skin.  According  to  Millet,  linen  which 
had  been  steeped  in  an  oak-bark  liquor  at  150^  F.  for 
two  or  three  days,  remained  unaltered  in  a  damp  cellar 
itit  ten  years,  while  an  unta;nned  piece  entirely  rotted 
under  simUar  circumstances. 


CHAP^TEB  XLir. 

GLAZED,  OR  VARNISHED  IiBATHI».  '    • 

■  •       '  ■ 

This  leather,  known  in  commerce  as  patent  leatlier,  ig 
very  largely  used  for  dress  bo6ts  and  shoes,  and  for  fancy 
mountings;  Theie  are  various  methods  of  manufacture 
ing  it,  but  the  following  are  those  most  generally  em^f 
ployed: —  »  •    ; 

Two  distinct  operations  are  resorted  to  in  the  nlanu^ 
factiire  of  polished  leather,  otie  of  which  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  surface  for  receivihg  the  vaitiisk^  and  which 
is  effected  by  closing  the  pores  of  the  leather,  and  mak- 
ing a  proper  ^upd  by  repeatedly  rubhmg'  the^siirlace* 
with  pulverulent  substanoes,  and.  incorporating  them 
with  it;  and  the  ether  is.  the  varnishing  of  Hie  leathW 
thus  dressed  with  suitable  brilliant  and  transpareht 
materials. 

The  basig  or  medium  of  the  substances  used  fixr  botik 
these  purposes  is  linseed  oil,  mlade  drying  by  l)oiling  with 
metallic '  Oxides  or  salts^  and  reduced  to  a  syrupy  con* 
sistence  by  tiie  prolonged  action  of  heat. 

Five  gallouB  of  Unseed  oil  ave  boiled  with  four  pounds 
four  and  a  half  ounces  of  white  lead,  and.  the  same  quan- 
tity  of  Utharge,  eaich  in  a  stat6  of  fiiie  divimoa,  until  it 
becomes  c^  the  consistelu5e  of  thick  syrup^  This  mix- 
ture is  then-  intimately  united  with  <me  of  the  ochres,  or 
with  powdered  dhalk,  according  ta  the  fineness  of  the 
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skins  which  are  to  be  prepared^  sand  is  uniformly  spread 
upon  either  side  of  the  leather,  aijd  well  worked  into  the 
pores  with  appropriate  tools.  Three  very  thin  coats  of 
it  are  applied  in  the  same  manner,  at  sufficiently  long 
intervals  to  enable  them  to  dry  between  the  different 
applipations,  and  the  surface  is  then  forcibly  and  uni- 
formly rubbed  with  pumice^tone.  A  number  of  thin 
coatings  of  the  preparation  are  then. applied  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  rubbed  down  as  before  until  perfectly  uni- 
form, and  of  a  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  the  varnish 
from  penetrating  the  leather,  by  which  its  quality  .would 
be  injured,. and  its  structure  render^  hard  and  brittle. 
The  oily  substance  of  the  preparation,  and  of  the 'varnish 
should  merely  penetrate  deeply  enough  into  the  leather 
to  make  the  compositions  of  which  it  is  the  basis  adhere 
closely  to  it. 

The  foundation  for  the  varnished  surface  being,  thua 
laid,  a  mixture  of*  the  .preparation  before  used,  without^ 
however,  the  addition  of  ochreoua  or  other  earthy  mat- 
ters, and  well  rubbed  up  with  fine  ivory-black  and  enough 
spirits  o£  turpentine  to  make  it  flow  smoothly  and  easily, 
is  laid  on  by  means  of  a  fine  brush ;  three  or  four  succes- 
sive coatings  being  applied.  By  this  means,  a  black  and 
shining  pliable  surface  is  obtained,  over  which,  as  -soon 
as  it  is  perfectly  dry,  the  varnish  miay  be  applied. 

The  leather  is  dried  after  the  application  of  each  coat^ 
by  hanging  it  up^  or,  what  is  better,  laying  it  out  upon 
frames  or  racks  in  the  drying-room.  It  is  customary 
before  the  varnishing,  to  give  a  polish  to  the  surface  by 
rubbing  it  over  with  a.  piece  of  woollen  stuff  and  the 
finest  kind  of  pumice  powder  or  tripoli. 

The  varnish  is  composed  of  one  pound  either  of  as- 
phalte>  Prussian  blue,  or  fine  ivory-black,  ten  pounds  of 
thick  copal  varnish,  twenty  pounds  of  the  linseed  x^ 
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prepared  as  before  described  by  boiling  with  litharge 
and  lead,  and  of  twenty  pounds  of  spirits  of  turpentine. 
The  asphalte,  Prussian  blue,  or  ivory-black,  in  the  finest 
possible  state  of  division,  is  first  thoitoughly  mixed  with 
the  oil,  and  they  are  then  heated  together.  The  varnish 
first  and  then  the  turpentine  'are  each  graduidly  added 
with  constant  stirring,  uhtita  homogeneous  mixture  is  ob- 
tained. This  is  not  ready  for  immediate  use,  but  must 
be  kept  covered  in  a  warm  place  during  two  or  three 
wi&ek^  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  proper  number  of 
coatiilgs  are  applied  to  the  leather  with  a  fine  brush. 

The  drying-room  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
from  132^  to  167^  Fahrenheit;  and  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  that  it,  as  well  as  the  apartments  in  which 
the  skins  are  covered  with  the  preparation  and  the  var- 
nish, be  perfectly  tight,  clean,  and  free  from  particles  of 
floating  dust.    - 

The  tint  of  color  of  polished  leather  varies  with  the 
coloring  material  which  has  been  added  to  the  varnish ; 
asphalte  giving  the  surface  a  reddish  hue,  Prussia^  blue 
a  greenish^blue  metallic  tint,  aiid  the  ivory-bl^u^k,  Which 
is  most  commonly  employed,  a  pure,  brilUant .  black 
lustre. 

Some  manufacturers  add  to  the  litharge  emptoyed  for 
thickening  the  oil,  redhead,  ceruse,  powdered  cuttlefish 
bone,  oxides  of  manganese,  and  various  oth^r  metallic 
oxides  and  salts. 

The  success  of  the  whole  process  depends  very  much 
upon  the  care  with  which  the  skins  prepared  with  it  have 
been  selected, 'tanned,  and  curried.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  that  the  dubbing  should  have  been  l^ppUed  to 
them  with  great  uniformity,  and  only  in  small  quanti- 
ties, for  otherwise  the  surfaces  will  soou  become  tar- 
nished azid  Uotted. 


^ 
\ 
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didisr's  process. 


In  this  process^  lampblack  ifi  heated  in  ^  closed,  vessel^ 
and  is  mixed  with  lii^ed-oil  varnish  until  the  mas^  be- 
comes sufficiently  liquid  to  flow.  Two  coatings  of  this 
mixture  are  applied  tp  the  leather/  which  is  then  dried, 
and  coated  with  a  jnixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  first 
liquid  and  of  copal  varnish.  As  soon  as  this  is  dry,  it 
is  polished  with  ^  piece  of  felt  charged  with  finely  pow- 
dered pumice-stone,  and  is  then  rubbed  with  a  .^ax^d 
sponge,  and  wiped  with  a  cloth, 

The  polish , consists  of  five  or  six  coatings  of  lamp- 
black and  varnish,  mixed  and  brought  to  the  proper  con- 
sistence by  means  of  a  slab  and  muller,  and  laid  on  with 
a  brush.  When  dry,  the  surface  is  again  smoothed  as 
before,  with  the  addition  of  friction  with  finely  pnlve-. 
rized  bone-dust,  afler  which  two  more  coatings  of  the 
varnish  are  applied, 

White  Polidied  Leather. — White  lead  is  Brought  to  the 
proper  copsistence  with  white  oil  varnish,  and  two  coats 
of  this  are  applied  to J:he  leather.  A  quantity  of  Krem's 
white  is  then  intimately  mixed  with  water;  the  water  is 
evaporated,  and  the .  powder  is  incorporated  with  white 
copal  varnish.  Three  or  four  coats  of  this  mixture  are 
then  applied,  and  when  dry,  the  surface  is  polished  in  the 
manner  already  described. 

Red  Fblislied  Leather. — The  first  coating  consists  of 
shell-lac  ground  in  oil  of  turpentine ;  the  second  of  shell- 
lac  mixed  with  copal  varnish ;  the  last  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving one  part  of  gum  copal  in  two  parts  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  adding  to  this  solution  an  equal  quantity  of 
linseed-oil  varnish^ 

Blue  Jhliehed  Leather. — A  coat  of  white  lead  incorpo- 
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rated  with  oil  varnish  is  first  applied,  and  then  one  of 
Prussian  blue  aqd  copal  varnish.  If  a  lighter  blue  color 
is  desired,  a  little  Krem's  white  is  added  to  the  mixture. 

Yellow  Fblished  Leather. — A  mixture  of  fustic  wood, 
cochineal,  alum,  and  of  an  alkaline  lye  is  boiled  in  a  cop- 
per vessel.  This  solution  is  applied  by  means  of  a  cloth 
to  the  leather,  and  when  the  latter  is  dry,  a  coat  of  copal 
varnish  is  laid  on  it. 

A  mixture  of  yellow-ochre^  white  lead,  and  ordinary 
varnish  is  then  applied,  and  a  second  coat  of  the  -same 
mixed  with  copal  varnish  is  laid  t)n.  When  the  surface 
is.  dry,  it  is  polished,  and  ihen  receives  three  coats  of 
Tumer^s  yellow  in  copal  varnish. 

If)U8hed  Leather  qf  the  Oriffinal  Oolar  of  LecUher.-^ 

A  coat  of  a  mixture  of  yeUow-ochre,  white  lead,  and 
oil  varnish  is  applied,  and  polished  when  dry:  The 
second  coat  consists  of  Turner's  yellow  mixed  with  copal 
varnish. 

nossfter's  process. 

Mr.  Charles  Nossiter's  patented  process  consists  in 
removing  the  grain  surface  by  splitting  or  buffing,  and 
then  making  a  finish  on  the  surface  thus  obtained,  bjr 
means  of  a  glass  or  other  roller^  after  which  the  enamel- 
ling is  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  manner.  This  pro- 
cess is  particularly  appliciable  to  sheep  and  lamb  skins, 
and  produces  softer,  more  flexible,  and  better-colored 
leather  than  that  made  by  enamelling  the  grain  sur&oe 
of  such  descriptions  of  skins. 

30 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

HALVORSON'S  PROCESS   FOR  RENDERING  HIDES  HABD 

AND  TRANSPARENT.. 

■ 

Halyor  HALVORSON'S  process  for  hardening  hides  {Fbr 
tent  Office  Beport,  1847,  p.  33),  consists  in  subjecting 
them,  in  consecutive  operations,  to  the  action  of  alkaline 
and  astringent  solutions,  and  ultimately  to  that  of  boiling 
oil.  A  horn-like  material,  applicable  to  useful  purposes 
in  the  arts,  is  the  product.  The  patentee  describes  his 
method  as  follows : — 

"  I  commence  my  process  by  taking  the  raw  hide,  and 
submitting  it  to  what  the  tanners  usually  term  *  sweat- 
ing,' or  putrefaction,  sufficient  to  remove  the  hair,  or  in- 
stead thereof,  I  immerse  thQ  hide  in  a  solution  of  lime 
or  alkali  proper  to  remove  the  hair.  I  next  place  it  in 
and  submit  it  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  or  hot  bath  of  any 
powerful  astringent  and  alkaline,  or  other  suitable  sub- 
stance sufficient  to  remove  the  animal  oil  or  fatty  matter, 
8fcnd  to  full  or  mill  it  up  or  make  it  thicker. 

"  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  find  sulphuric  acid, 
salts  of  tartar,  and  alum,  dissolved  in  water,  to  answer 
a  good  purpose.  I  keep  the  hide  in  the  solution  (in  a 
state  of  ebullition),  and  frequently  agitate  or  stir  the 
liquid,  and  bend  and  unbend,  or  compress  and  open,  or 
handle  or  work  the  hide  by  tongs,  while  it  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  bath,  or  I  remove  it  from  the  hot  bath, 
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and,  having  smeared  my  hands  with  oil  or  grease,  in 
order  to  protect,  them  from  injury  from  the  caustic  or 
othet  properties  of  the  solution,  I  lay  hold  of  the  hide 
and  squeeze  and  work  it  in  various  ways  in  order  to 
cause  the  liquid  to  penetrate  it,  and  properly  act  upon 
it,  so  as^  to  full  or  thicken  it,  and  remove  the  animal  fat 
or  oleaginous  matter;  or,  instead ^of  the  above  mode  of 
proceeding,  I  make  use  of  any  suitable  mechanical  means, 
by  which  the  operation  of  the  alkaline  and  astringent 
liquid  may  be  facilitated,  whether  to  remove  the  animal 
oil,  or  to  full  or  thicken  tiie  hide. 

^^  After  thus  having  fulled  it  to  the  desired  thickness, 
or  completed  the  process  of  removing  the  extraneous 
animal  oil,  I  rinse  it  in  warm  and  clear  water,  and  dry 
it.  At  this  stage  of  the  process,  the  hide  retains  its 
opacity,  and  will  be  found  to  be  very  easily  affected  by 
atmospheric  changes.  In  damp  weather  it  will  absorb 
moisture,  and  become  more  or  less. soft.  In  cold  or  dry 
weather  it  will  resume  its  hardness.  Consequently,  while 
in  this  state  it  is  unfit  for  many  purposes.  In .  order  to 
render  it  semi-transparent,,  and  capable  of  resisting  the 
influence  of  ordinary  atmospheric  changes,  or  that  of  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat,  I  next  immerse  it  in  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  or  hot  Unseed  or  drying  oil,  or  any 
other  suitable  vegetable  or  other  oil,  possessing  drying 
qualities,  and  keep  it  therein  (while  the  oil  is  boiling), 
until  a  white  or  yellowish  scale  or  crisp  begins  to  form 
on  its  surface.  As  soon  as  this  is  discoverable,  the  hide 
should  be  removed  from  t)ie  oil.  While  hot  it  will  be 
found  soft  and  pliable,  <And  capable  of  being  made, 
pressed,  or  moulded  itito  various  shapes.  When  cold,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  been  changed  or  converted  into  a 
substance,  resembling,  in  many  respects,  horn  or  tortoise- 
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flhell,  and  may  be  bored,  turned,  or  filed,  or  otherwise 
wrought  like  them  or  ivory. 

.  ^^  I  would  here  remark  that,  should  the  hide  thus  pre- 
pared be  designed  for  embossed  work,  such  as  figured 
buttons,  combs,  or  other  articles  of  such  nature,  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  it  from  the  ^boiling  (h1,  as  soon  as  it 
acquires  the  desired  transparency,  and  softness,  and  before 
the  white  scale,  herein  before  alluded  to,  makes .  its  ap- 
pearance. 

^^  After  being  thus  prepared,  it  may  be  submitted  to 
pressure  in  the  mould.  During  the  last  portion  of  the 
process,  viz.,  ihe  boiling  in  oil,  the  material  may  be 
stained  by  incorporating  with  the  oil  any  drying  material 
or  materials,  that  will  be  proper  to  produce  any  desired 
color.  It  may  be  colored  also  in  i^  manner  to  resemble 
tortoise-shell,  by  such  modes  as  are  usually  adopted  to 
give  to  horn  such  an  appearance. 

^^  The  oil  in  ebullition  communicates  a  greater  heat  to 
the  material,  than  the  astringent  alkaline  liquid  does>  in 
consequence  of  which  it  becomes  indurated  when  cold, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 

"  The  drying  oil  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  hide  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  animal  oily  previously  extracted, 
and  by  so  doing,  not  only  renders  the  skin  hard  like 
horn,  but  guards  it  from  the  efiects  of  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric changes,  whether  of  temperature  or  moisture. 

"  Where  it  may  not  be  required  to  full  up  or  thicken 
a  hide  to  its  greatest  extent  of  capacity,  the  use  of  an 
astringent  solution  may  be  dispensed  with,  it  being  only 
necessary,  in  such  cases,  to  employ  the  alkaline  solutbn, 
or  some  equivalent  capable  of  removing  the  animal  oil 
and  extraneous  matters,  and  afterwards  expose  the  skin 
or  hide  to  the  action  of  hot  or  boiling  oU,  all  in  the 
manner  above  set  forth." 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 


CUBBTING  OP  LEATHER. 


The  deriv atdon  of  the  word  f^  Carrier"  in  from  the  Latin 
(hriarvu8y  which  m^ans  a  workman  in  leather;  ihe  term 
for  flkin  being  oorium;  and  both  the  ancients  and  the 
modems  have  understood-  currying  as  the  preparation  of 
tanned  skins  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  them  the 
necessary  smoothness,  color,  lustre,  and  suppleness^ 

Curried  leather  receives  di&rent  designations,  accord- 
ing to  the  modes  of  dressing  it  which  are  employed,  as 
iaUowed  leathery  waxed  and  oUed  leather^  &c.;  and  it  is 
subjected,  in  order  to  receive  the  required  qualities,  to 
the  operation  of  soahing  or  di^pmgj  of  treading  or  heaiing^ 
of  atretching,  of  Mingy  of  taJhwrngy  of  dyemgy  and  of  jx> 
liehing.  Before  any  of  these  processes  >  are  commenced, 
the  tails,  foreheads,  teats,  and  parts  of  the  extremities 
are  cut  of^  and  these  remnants  serve  for  upper  soles, 
heels,  &c.  &c. 

iHpping. — The  first  operation  of  the  currier  is  that  of 
dipping  the  leather,  or  softenmg  it  For  this  purpose, 
the  skins  are  deposited  in  a  tub,  or  trough,  along  with 
water,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  remain  until  they 
become  sufficiently  moist;  or  else  they  are  sprinkled  with 
water  from  a  brush  or  broom,  which  is  a  much  less  ef- 
jEectual  method.  They  are  then  soften^  by  being  trod 
or  beaten  out  upon  a  strong  hurdle  (Fig.  143),  about  a 
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yard  square,  which  is  either  composed  of  basket-twigs,  or 
of  wooden  pegs  fixed  rectangularly  in  holes  at  intervals 
of  about  five  inches.    The  leather  may  either  be  beaten 


Cr;^^;;; 


out  with  the  feet,  or  with  an  instrument  called  the  maoe. 
If  the  former  are  employed,  the  workman  should  wear 
large  shoes  (Fig.  144)  made  for  the  purpose,  with  three 
thicknesses  of  sole.   Provided  with'  these,  he 
•    *'  beats  and  treads  out  the  leather  in  every  di- 

f      ^^^"T";*      rection,  by  repeated  shufliing  and  stamping 
movements  of  bis  heels,  retaining  it  in  place 
by  the  left  heel,  while  the  right  is  made  to  follow  the 
movements  of  the  other  in  every  direction.     This  is  done 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer,  until  the  leather  is 
completely  softened  and   impregnated  with  moisture. 
The  fnaoc' (Fig.  145),  which  is  sometimes  used,  instead 
of  the  feet,  ya  made  of  wood,  having  a  handle 
Fig.  1*6.      eleven  and  a  half  feet  long  (Ure  says  thirty 
C         ~>    inches),  with  a  head  or  mallet  four  and  se- 
ven-tenth inches  long,  and  five  and  a  half 
inches  square;  upo^n  the  two  faces  of  which, 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  handle,  are  four 
egg-shaped  pegs  of  wood  one,  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  which  ore  finely  polished,  so  as  act 
to  tear  the  moistened  leather  when  it  is  beat^ 
by  them.    Ail  skins  intended  to  be  tallowed, 
should  not  only  be  beaten  by  the  feet,  but  with  the  mace ; 
but,  while  the  use  of  the  latter  is  very  important,  care 
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should  .be  taken  fhatit  be  not  emploj^  with  such  force 
as  to  be  injuriouB  to  the  leather. 

The  leather,  after  having  been  properly  softened  by 
these  means,  is  subjected,  upon,  the  hcrae^  to  the  action 
of  the  deanera.    The  horse  (Fig.   146)   consists  of  a 


strong,  firm,  flat  plank,  supported  upon  a  frame  by  two 
uprights  and  a  crosspiece,  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  slope 
at  a  greater  or  less  angle.  If  not  sufficiently  heavy  to 
be  immovable,  it  may  be  loaded  with  stones,  or  weights, 
placed  upon  the  frame. 

A  more  convenient  beam  is  that  patented  in  this  coun- 
*y>  l>y  N.  Sargent,  and  shown  by  Fig.  147.    The  up- 

Fig.  147. 


right  is  fitted  with  adjusting  screws,  by  which  it  may  be 
elevated  or  lowered  ta  any  desired  height,  as  may  suit 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  workman. 

Fonnerly,  and  in  some  places  at  the  present  day,  three 
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mfttruments  have  been  and  are  used  for  the. cleaning  and 
paring  of  leather;  the  sharp^ged  cleaner,  the  blunt 
cleaner,  and  the  head-knife ;.  but  the  latter  alone  ia  U0ed 
now  in  Paris  for  this  first  working. 

This  knife  (Fig.  148),  which  is  called  in  French  cou* 

teau  d  reversy  on  account  of  the  form  of  its 

^'  ^^^'  .    edge,  which  is  very  much  turned  over,  is  fitnn 

^^^^^^^^    twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long,  and  fix)m  four 

and  a  half  to  five  and  a  half  inches  broad ; 
and  has  two  handles,  one  in  the  direction  of  the  blade, 
and  the  other  perpendicular  to  it,  for  the 'purpose  of 
guiding  the  edge  more  correctly  over  the  surface  of  the 

The  round-knife  (lunette),  is  a  circular  knife  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  round,  four  or  five 
inch  hole  in  the  centre,  for  introducing  the  hands.  It  is 
concave,  of  the  form  of  a  spherical  zone;  the  concave 
part  being  that  which  is  applied  to  the  skin,  and  having 
an  edge  a  little  turned  over  on  the  sidp  opposite,  to  the 
skin,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  entering  too  far  into  the 
leather.  Besides  these,  the  sharp-edged  and  blunt-edged 
cleaners,  Fig.  149,  are  sometimes  used.     The  latter  is 

usually  made  of  an  old  knife,  and  is  pro- 
^^l^^^^l^    vided  with  two  handles ;  the  former  may 

be  made  of  an  old  sabre. 

Curriers  are  recommended  to  dispense  with  these 
cleaners,  to  use  the  head  and  round  knife  for  shaving 
and  paring  the  skins  upon  the  horse,  and  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  employment  of  the  stretching-iron  for 
smoothing  and  scraping  the  leather,  for  filling  up  its 
weak  parts,  removing  the  creases,  and  the  filamentous 
particles  which  project  from  its  surface. 

Shaving. — ^The  second  operation  of  th6  currier  after 
dipping  and  softening  the  skins,  is  to  pare  or  shave  them 
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vith  the  head-knife,  for  the  pnrpoae-  of  Beouriog  unifonn- 
ity  of  thickness  and  regularity  of  bui&ccb.  When, 
however,  the  leather  preBents  many  ireak  and  thin 
parte,  this  operation  may  sometimes  be. dispensed  with  or 
postponed,  until  these  have  been  filled  up  by  the  action 
of  the  stretching-iron.  While  preferences  are  given  in 
different  places  to  other  modes  of  working  some  kinds 
of  leather,  all  kinds  indifferently  are  shaved,  by  Parisian 
curriers,  with  the  head-knife  and  round-knife :  they  use 
the  JFVench  hortey  however,  for  poring  off  the  borders  of 
the  skins,  with  the  latter  instrument,  and  the  £laglith 
horse,  for  the  other  parts  of  the  operation,  which  are 
conducted  with  the  head-knife. 

For  rendering  the  surface  of  leather  smooth  and 
compact  with  the  str^hing-knife,  the  table  has  been 
generally  substituted  ibr  the  horse. 


IbmmeUing. — ^All  leather  shoiild  be  Submitted  to  Qie 
action  of  the  pommel,  so  called,  because  it  clothes  the  hand 
and  performs  its' functions.  This  instrument  is  of  reo- 
tangular  shape  and  of  different  sizes,  but  is  usually  about 
thirteen  inches  long,  and  fire  inches  broad,  and  is  made 
of  dogwood. '  The  upper  surface  is  flat,  and  is  provided 
with  a  wide  leather  strap  nailed  to  the  sides,  which  is 
intended  for  confining  ihe  hand  of  the  workman.  -The 
lower  sur&ce  is  rounded  and  ftarrowecL  over  wi^  trans- 
verse strai^t  ridge*  i^  giooves.    Them  grooves  are 
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sharp-edged  isosceles  triangles  in  section,  and  vary  in 
fineness  actording  to  the  size  of  the  pommel^  the  largest 
being  from  seven  hundredths,  tp  two^tenths  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  two  or  three-tenths  of  an  inch  wide.  (Figs. 
151  and  162.) 

Figs.  151.  162.  158. 


A  large  kind  of  pqnunel,  called  in  French  the  tnar^ 

guerite  (Fig.  153),  is  now  employed  for  nearly  all  the 

.    {Operations  in  which  the  ordinary  one  was  formerly  used. 

IjkyU  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  inches  long,  five  inches 

^  f|Oad,  and  of  a  thickness  in  the  middle  of  from  three  and 

'■  %]uiJf  to  font  and  a  half  inches,  and  at  the  end,  of  from 

one  and  nine-tenths  to  two  and  two^tenths  iilches.     Asi 

'  it  is  much  more  heavy  and  difficult  to  manage  than  the 
pommel,  a  peg  or  handle  is  placed  at  one  end  for  the 
workman  to  grasp,  while  his  arm  is  passed  under  a  large 
strap,  and  his  elbow  rests  upon  a  cushion  at  the  other 
end.  The  grooves  are  larger  and  further  apart  than 
those  of  pommels,  and  differ  in  size  with  that  of  the 
margveriie,  which  may  be  made  for  particular  purposes, 
larger  or  smaller  than  the  one  which  has  been  described. 
These  instruments .  are  the  ones  which  are  the  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  flexibility  and  a  granular 
appearance  to  the  leather.  The  skin  is  first  folded  with 
its  grain  side  in  contact,  then  stretched  out  upon  a  table, 
and  rubbed  strongly  with  the  pommel,  or  marffuerUe, 
each  quarter  successively  being  made  to  slide  under  the 
instrument,  over  the  leather  below  it,  first  towards  the 
centre,  and  then  back  to  its  original  position.  This 
mode  of  working  leather,  makes  it  extremely  flexible. 
To  give  the  proper  grain,  the  skin  is  then  stretched  out 
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upon  the  flesh  s^de,  and  pommelled  firom  .head  to  tail  and 
crosswise. 

Stretching. --^ThiB  operation  is  performed  with   the 
atretching-iron  (Figs.  164  and  155)^  which  is  a  flat  pi^ce 


Pig.  154. 


Fig.  156. 


of  iron  or  copper,  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick  at  top,  and 
thinning  off  at  the  bottom  into  a  Uunt  edge,  shaped  like 
aa  arc  of  a  very  large  circle.     It  is  about  six  inches  long 
and  four  inches  high,  and  is  ph>vided  with  ^  handle  te^..  ^ 
inches  in  length  and  five  in  height.    An  iron  oc  fMlm^y- 
instrument  is  generally  employed,  as  being  less  likely  ||^  A 
wear  out  than  a  copper  one;  but  Oxe  latter  is  prefeiildR 
by  many,  since  the  leather  is  sometimes  blackened  and 
spotted  by  the  iron.     One  made  of  steel  is  less  objection- 
able on  this  account.     Stretchers  of  other  forms  and 
dimensions  than  the  one  described  above  are  sometimes 
used,  but  they  vary  very  little  firom  each  other  in  con- 
struction.    Those  formerly  used  were  without  handles^ 
and  had  a  copper  rim  to  protect  the  hands  of  the  work- 


man. 


Fig.  156. 


The  skin  being  placed  upon  the  table,  the  workman 
grasps  the  stretching  iron  in  both  hands  (central  figure, 
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Fig.  156),  and  holding  it  nearly  perpendicular  upon  the 
leather,  forcibly  scrapes  the  thick  places  so  as  to  render 
them  of  uniform  thickness  with  the  rest,  to  remove  pai^ 
tides  of  flesh  or  projecting  filaments,  and  to  fill  up  the 
thin  and  weak  spots.  The  leather  is  rendered  smoother, 
softer,  more  compa^ct,  and  equal  throughout  by  this  opera- 
tion, to  which  all  kinds  of  skins  should  be  subjected; 
and  when  thus  treated,  there  is  no  absolute  need  of  the 
application  to  them  of  oil  or  tallow. 

Working  with  the  Bound-Knife. — ^Leather  is  subjected 

to  the  action  of  the  r<mnd4cnife  (Fig.  157),  an 

i^   instrument  which  has  alrejady  been  described, 

.  \G)    ft^r  its  edges  have  been  sloped  pffwith  the 

^^    head-knife,  an  operation  which  is  performed 

upon  the  horse  by  shaving  oS  a  layer  of  two  inches  in 

breadth  all  around  the  borders  of  the  skin.     They  are 

then  worked  with  the  round-knife  upon  the  dresaery  which 

is  a  cylindrical  wooden  bar  fastened  at  a  height  of  five 

feet,'  three  inches  firom  the  ground,  by  its  two  ends,  to 

two  buttresses  projecting  from  the  walL 

A  thick  cord  is  stretched  along  the  upper  surface  of 
this  bar.  The  end  being  separated  from  the  dresser,  the 
breadth  of  the  skin  is  folded  over  it,  the  grain  being 
within,  and  the  skin  is  turned  over  and  stretched  around 
the  beam,  its  end  being  firmly  held  between  the  bar  and 
the  cord,  which  is  still  more  tightly  pressed  down  by  the 
leather  which  envelops  it.  (Fig.  158,  a  skin  stretched 
upon  the  dresser.) 

Fig.  16S.  Fig.  169. 
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The  skin  being  thus  stretched,  the  workman  seizes 
the  lower  part  of  it,  atad  confines  it  in  place  by  a  pair 
of  pincers  (Fig.  159),'  attached  to  his  girdle,  and  grasp- 
ing the  round-knife  in  both. hands,  works  the  leather 
with  it  from  above  downwards,  removing  the  fleshy, 
thick,  or  projecting  parts.    This  paring  (Fig.  160),  which 

Fig.  160.    . 


I 


Iig.161. 


is  an  operation  requiring  the  utmost  care,  is  generally 
done  from  tail  to  head,  and  s(Hnetimes  across  the  grain. 

The  round-knife  must  be  o(>oasionally  sharptoed  upon 
an  oiled  stone  (Fig.  161)  to  keep  it  in 
good  condition,  and  liie  edge  must  be  kept 
turned  over  by  a  steel,  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  entering  too  far  into  the  leather.  .  , 

According  to  Dessables,  this  operation  is  at  the  present 
day  used  only  or  chiefly  for  goat-skins,  all  the  other 
kinds  being  pared  with  the  head-knife.  A  workman  can 
pare  an  ordinary  skin  in  an  hour  upon  the  dresser,  and 
six  or  eight  dozen  goat-skins  in  a  da^. 

Before  being  siibjected  to  the  operations  of  the  cur- 
rier, hides  are  frequently  cut  in  half,  and  are  still  more 
often  made  into  an  almost  square  form  by  cutting  off  the 
head  and  belly  parts,  leaving  the  tail  stUl  attabhed  to 
thraa.  These  square  hides  contain  all  the  best  and 
strongest  parts  of  the  leather;  the  head  and  belly  por- 
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tions  being  the  weakest,  and  being  only  used  hy  shoe- 
makers for  the  finest  or  upper  soles. 

STRETCHED  LEATHER. 

The  skins  of  cows  and  of  young  oxen  made  into  crop- 
leather  are  the  only  ones  which  are  fit  for  stretchersj  and 
when  thus  prepared  do  not  require  the  application  of  oil 
or  tallow.  All  curriers  do  not  pursue  the  same  method, 
some  preparing  crop-leather,  or  that  which  has  '  been 
tanned  in  bags  by  the  Danish  plan. 

After  the  leather  has  been  dried,  it  is  moistened, 
fleshed  on  the  horse,  moistened  a  second  time,  scraped 
with  the  stretcher,  and,  when  thoroughly  d^,  is  well- 
slicked  with  the  glass-polisher,  so  as  to  smooth  the  grain. 

Before  stretching  a  cow-skin,  the  head  was  formerly 
removed,  as  being  too  thick  to  be  properly  smoothed ;  but 
it  is  at  the  present  day  usually  left  on,^a8  it  forms  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  weight  of  the  leather.     The 
skins  are  first  cut  in  half  fix)m  head  to  tail,  the  whole 
skin  being  too  large  to  be  properly  worked,  and  are  then 
deposited  in  tubs' full  of  water,  in  which  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  twelve  hours.     When  thoroughly  wet,  they 
are  taken  out,  are  spread  on  the  table  and  worked  from 
tail  to  head  with  the  stretching-iron,  or,  if  it  is  preferred, 
they  can  be  lightly  pared  on  the  horse.     Either  of  these 
operations  being  completed,  the  skins  are   well   pum- 
melled and  worked  with  the  marguerite  from  tail  to  head 
and  cross-wise,  and  then  dried.     When  they  have  been 
stretched,  and  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  their  moist- 
ure, they  are  dampened  slightly  with  a  wet  cloth  upon 
the  hair  side,  and  are  again  scraped  with  the  stretching- 
iron.  '  The  hair  side  is  again  well  moistened  with  the 
wet  cloth ;  the  skins  are  then  dried,  placed  under  the 
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press,  atid)  after  three  or  four  hours'  exposure  to  it>  hung 
up  to  dry.  When  nearly  dry,  they  are  piled*  up  in-  a  dry 
and  clean  place^  and  covered  with  weighted  planks,  when 
the  operation  is  completed. 

Leather,  prepared  ijx  this  way,  is  not  blackened,  and 
does  not  require^  as  has  been  before  stated,  the  applica- 
tion of  oil  or  grease.  It  is  used  by  saddlers  and  hamesfr- 
makers,  and  by  shoemakers  for  -the  soles  <^  pumps,  and 
the  upper  soles  of  large  shoes. 

SLEEKED  LEATHER. 

Sleeked  leather,  which  is  intended  chiefly  for*  saddlers 
and  harness-makers'  use,  should  be  made  of  strong  hides; 
thick  cow-skins  and  ox-hides  being  generally  preferred 
for  the  purpose. 

The  hides,  as  they  come  from  the  tan-yards,  ^are  cut  in 
two,  are  deprived  of  the  head  parts,  soaked  in  the  tub 
and  trod  out,  care  .being  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  be- 
come too  thoroughly  saturated  with  water.  They  are 
then  lightly  fleshed  with  the  head-knife,  pommelled,  and 
half  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  this  state,  th^ 
are  again  trodden  out,  hung  up  to  dry,  and  trodden  out 
for  the  third  time ;  pommelled  on  both  side^,  and  at  last 
hung  up  until  thoroughly  dried.  In  order  to  make 
known  the  weight  of  each  skin,  they  are  marked  with 
Boman  characters  designating  it. 

Before  being  tallowed,  the  flesh  sides  are  rvL^idly /lamed 
by  being  drawn  over  a  blaze  of  fire  iOrom  lighted  straw, 
so  as  to  make  them  more  penetrable  by  the  grease.  ^  The 
kind  of  fatty  matter  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  operator, 
but  mutton-suet  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  gives  a 
finer  lustre  to  the  leather  than  any  other,  but  is  more 
expensive.     The  Parisian  curriers  chiefly  make  use  of 
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8uet  rendered  from  kitchen  drippings.     Six  and  a  half 
pounds  of  suet  are  required  for  a  hide  of  ordinary  size. 

When  the  grease  is  melted  and  heated  to  the  proper 
point,  which  the  workman  hiir««lf  must  dedde  uponX 
skin  is.  stretched  upon  the  table,  and  the  operation  com- 
menced by  spreading  the  tallow'  over  the  surface  with  a 
tallowing  cloth  or  mop  (Fig.  162),  which  is  mieule  of  the 
162     ^'^^^^  or  fleecy  pai1».  of  blanket-stuff.     It  is 

^^      from  fifteen  to  nineteen  inches  long;  a  handle 
II      being  made  for  it  by  binding,  or  tying  up  from 
eleven  to  thirteen  inches  of  its  length,  leaving  a 
tufb  long  enough  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  mop. 

The  grease  is  first  applied  upon  the  fiesh  side,  as  being 
the  most  absorbing  surface,  and  then  upon  the  grain ; 
and  more  of  it  is  rubb^  over  the  groins,  edges,  and  thin 
parts,  than  over  the  rest,  so  as  to  increase  their  strength 
and  body.  .  A  good  workman  can  tallow  a  hide  in  about 
five  minutes. 

When  greased,  the  skins  are  folded  square,  the  hair  aide 
in,  and  are  then  soaked  in  a  tub  during  eight  or  ten  hours ; 
after  which  they  are  trod  out  in  water  and  beaten  with 
the  mace  until  deprived  of  most  of  their  watery  contents. 
They  are  then  again  moistened  with  a  wet  broom  (Fig. 
163),  or  soaked  for  a  time,  and  once  more  beaten  in 

Fig.  168. 


every  direction.  The  leather  is  then  pommelled  with 
the  margverile  upon  the  flesh;  and  the  hair  side  is  pom* 
melled  firom  tail  to  head,  and  crosswise,  until  the  gram 
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is.  well  smoothed,  when  the  skin  is  placed  iipon  the  table 
with  the  h^ii"  side  up^  and  the  surface  is  smoothed  by  the 
forcible  use  of  the  stretching-iron. 

The  leather  is  now  blackened  while  still  upon  the 
table,  being  moistened  before  this  (^ration,  if  it  has 
become  too  dry,  since  a  certain  degree  of  humidify  is 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  receive  the  color.  For  this 
purpose,  a  mop  of  wpol,  or  brush  of  horse^iair,  is  dipped 
in  the  composition  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
hair  side  is  thoroughly  rubbed  with  it  in  every  direction 
(Fig.lG4). 

Fig.  164. 


After  the  first  black,  the  leather  is  three-quarters  dried 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  stretching-iron  is  again 
passed  over  the  surface,  great  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
scratching  it;  uniformity  and  smoothness  .of  surface 
being  secured  by  moving  the  instrument  constantly  and 
regularly  in  one  direction,  away  from  the  poidtion  of  the 
workman.  The  leather  is  made  to  appear  thicker  and 
uniform  by  paring  off « the  edges  with  a  hooked  knife 
(Fig.  166). 

Two  applications  of  black  are     ^^  ^^ 

generaUy    required   for    sleeked 
leather,  and  when  aay  parts  of 
the  surface  temaixi  of  ^a  red  color,  even  a  third  may  be 
requisite.    The  second'  coat  is  applied  in  tha  CMitne  nian<- 
81 
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ner  as  the  first;  the  leather  is  again  partially  dried,  and 
the  surface  slicked^  until  the  marks  of  the  stretching- 
iron  have  been  entirely  removed. 

When  the  leather  is  of  a  fine  black  color  and  j^rfectly 
dry,  it  id  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  press  for  a  time  not 
longer  than  two  weeks,  during  which  it  is  increased  in 
density  and  firmness,  the  excess  of  tallow  being  forced 
out  from  it.  If  perfectly  dry  when  placed  in  the  press, 
it  retains  the  original  appearance  of  its  surface,  but  if 
still  somewhat  moist,  it  is  usually  found  covered  with 
mould  when  taken  out. 

In  order  to  give  the  last  dressing  to  these  skins,  the 

hair  side  is  well  wiped,  so  as  to  remove  any  portions  of 

grea^ie  remaining  upon  it,  or  the  mould  which  has  formed 

on  the  surface.    A  polish  is  given  with  sour 

^'      *     beer  or  barberry  juice,  and  the  surface  is  slicked 
I        with  a  very  smooth  stretching-iron  or  a  lump 
d^     of  smooth  glass  (Fig.  166). 

If  any  spots  of  grease  or  defects  of  surface 
remain,  the  parts  which  are  thus  deficient  are  gently 
rubbed  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  the  polishing  liquid,  until 
they  become  perfectly  bright.  The  leather  is  finally 
hung  up  to  dry  in  a  place  not  exposed  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun. 

For  blacking  leather,  the  Parisian  curriers  usually  em- 
ploy hatters*  black,  which  is  composed  of  logwood,  nut- 
galls,  gum,  and  copperas. 

The  best  dye  is  made  in  the  following  manner :  Scraps 
of  old  rusted  iron  are  deposited  in  a  deep  vessel  and 
covered  with  sour  beer,  which  is  allowed  to  act  upon 
them  for .  three  months.  A  red  liquid  is  thus  formed, 
which  is  a  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  and  which  blackens 
the  leather  better,  and  with  more  rapidity,  than  the  sc^u* 
tion  of  copperas. 
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Another  liquid  may  be  made  use  of,  which  ifl  less  ex- 
pensive and  lequires  less  time,  in  the  preparation.  Sour 
beer  is  mixed  with  yeast  from  barley,  and,  after  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  added  to  a  solution  made  by  boiling  cop- 
peras in  vinegar,  care  being  taken  filrst  to  remove  all  the 
yeast  from  the  surfaee.  A  mixture  of  solutions  of  sul- 
phate and  of  acetate  of  iron  is  thus  formed. 

TALLOWED  SKIKS,  OR  6RAIKED  LEATHEB. 

« 

Tallowed  or  grained  cow-skins  are  those  the  grain-  of  ' 
which  has  been  brought  out,  instead  of  being  smoothed 
down  and  polished,  as  in  sleeked  leather.  These  skins 
are  softer  and  more  flexible  than  the  latter,  and  are  less 
liable  to  be  penetrated  by  itioisture ;  trunk-makers,  sad- 
dlers, and  harness-makers  make  use  of  them  for  applicar 
tions  of  leather  which  require  thesQ  qualities,  and  the 
largest  of  them  for  carriage-tops. 

For  the  preparation  of  this  kind  of  leather,  the  finest 
cow-skinsr  are  selected,  and  these  are  Hot  cut  in  half,  but 
are  dressed  entire.  The  skins  are  first  trodden  out  with 
the  feet  until  thd  irregularities  of  surface  are  made  to 
disappear,  and  are  then  pared  with  the  head-knife,  in 
order  to  secure  perfect  uniformity  of  surface.  The  edge 
of  this  knife  should  be  perfectly  straight  and  even,  so 
that  the  leather  may  not  be  streaked  or  scratched  by  its 
use.  After  this  operation,  the  skin  is  half  dried,  and 
then  worked  again  with  the  feet  while  in  that  state,  and 
trodden  out  so  as  to  be  even  and  free  from  all  depressions 
of  surfiEK^. 

The  leather  is  now  again  exposed  to  dry,  but  not  !• 
complete  dessication ;  it  is  beaten  once  more,  and  then 
loU^  up  first  upon  the  flesh,  and  afterwards  upon  the 
Aie,  by  which  the  creases  are  made  to  disappear. 
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If  it  has  become  too  hard  for  this  operation^  it  is  moist- 
ened by  sprinkling  with  water  from  a  brush.  Finally,  it 
is  pommelled  with  the  cork  from  tail  to. head. 

The  leather  is  now  dried,  ^not  thoroughly,  but  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  merely  an  insensible  amount  q£  moisture 
to  remain  in  it,  and  is  then  tallowed  in  the  maimer 
already  described,  after  having  been  flamed  on  both  sides. 
Before  this  process,  some  tanners  are  in  the  habit  of 
sprinkling  water  from  a  brush  over  both  surfaces,  so  as 
to  increase  the  pliability  of  the  leather;  but  the  practice 
is  improper,  inasmuch  as  the  excess  of  water  must  pre- 
vent the  grease  from  thoroughly  penetrating  the  sub- 
stance. From  3k  to  ii  lbs.  of  tallow  are  usually  re- 
quired for  a  cow-skin,  and  rather  mbre  than  1  lb.  for  a 
thick  calf-skin. 

.  After  the  skins  have  been  tallowed,  they  are  rolled, 
and  left  folded,  up  with  the  hair  side  within,  for  some 
hours  or  even  days.  They  are  then  folded  square,  and 
placed  to  soak  in-  a  tubfuU  of  water  during  eight  or  ten 
hours,  and  are  worked  while  in  the  water,  until  the  ex- 
cess of  grease  which  has  remained  upon  their  surfaces, 
is  washed  or  floated  off.  The  soaking  has  been  sufficient 
when  these  latter  assume  a  uniformly  white  appearance. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  grain,  the  leather  is  now  well 
worked  with  the  marguei^itey  and  the  hair  side  is  pom- 
melled, after  which  both  sides  are  cleaned  with  a  honse^ 
hair  brush,  and  the  creases  are  taken  out  from  the.  parts 
which  have  been  folded,  by  the  use  of  a  smooth  stretch- 
ing-iron (Fig.  167),  the  operation  being  conducted  upon  a 
Fig.  167.  clean  table.  The  skins  are  then  sprinkled  with 
water,  cleaned  again,  doubled  up  and  hung 
out  to  dry,  retouched  with  the  stretching- 
iron,  and  finally  moistened  slightly  before  the  applicatiou 
of  the  black. 
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The  blacking  ^composition  is  prepared  and  applied  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  sleeked  leather.  The 
skins  are  then  half  dried^'blacked  a*  second  time^  smoothed 
with  the  stretching4r6n,  wiped,  folded  np  with  the  hair 
side  within,. Mid  piled  upon  each  other  in  that  condi- 
tion. They  are  then  taken  down,  blacked  a  third  time, 
smoothed  and  wiped  as  before,  and  then  perfectly  dried. 
They  then  receive  a  coat  of  tiour  beer,  and  ilie  four 
quarters  are  worked  with  the  marguerUei  the  hair  side  is 
pommelled  across,  and  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  old  blanket 
or  flannel,  and  a  second  coating  of  sour  beer  is  applied. 

When  smoothed  and  cleaned  by  these  xneans,  the 
lustre  is  brought  out  by  the  use  of  the  stretching-iron,  by 
wiping  with  the  old  flannel,  and  by  rubbing  the  surface 
lightly  with  a  smooth,  com[(act  piece  of  woollen  stuff 
dipped  in  the  barberry  juice.  The  surface  is  then  pom- 
melled, first  obliquely,  ^aflerwards  across  the' breadth  of 
the  skin,  and  finally  from  tail  to  head,  so  as  to  round  off 
the  grain  as  much  as  possible. 

Finally,  to  give  the  last  dressing  to  the  leather,  it  is 
heated  again  with  sour  beer,  exposed  anew  to  the  air 
until  dry,  and  once  more  rubbed  with  a  cloth  dipped  in 
barberry-bush  juice. 

A  workman  is  usually  occupied  eleven  or  twelve 
days  in  preparing  thus  completely  a  dozen  black  skins. 

Tallowed  hides  are  made  use  of  by  trunk-makers, 
harness-makers,  imd  saddlers,  and  serve  for  saddle-flaps 
and  carriage-covers ;  the  largest  and  finest  of  them  being 
reserved  for  carriage-tops.  One  of  these  skins, -without 
natural  defect,  and  perfectly  prepcured  in  every  part,  is 
always  looked  upon  by  the  curriisr  as  the  triumph  of  his 
art. 

Different  materials  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  lustre  to  skins  of  this  kind,  as  simiach,  hot 
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ooze  piid  water,  soiir  wine,  or^  weak  brandy.  By  dissolv- 
ing gum.  Arabic  and  sugar  in  sour  beer,  an  admirable 
liquid  for  the  purpose  may  be  obtained.  Many  other 
means  are  employed  for  giving  a  gloss  to  the  surface, 
some  consisting  of  sugv  or  molasses  dissolved  in  beer, 
others  of  infusions  of  cassia  in  beer  and  vinegar,  jaepa- 
rately  prepared,  and  then  mixed  together;  cherries,  goose- 
berries, or  common  gam  can  be  equally  well  used  for  th6 
purpose.  All  of  these  substances  are  less  expensive  than 
the  barberry,  and  quite  as  efficacious. 

WATfeB-UATHER. 

This  name  applies  to  the  larger  and  finer  neaf^skins, 
which  are  sent  direct  from  the  tannery  to  the  currier, 
who  does  nothing  but  pare  and  expose  them  to  the  air 
before  sending  them,  still  in  the  wet  state,  to  the  carriage- 
maker.  The  latter  does  not  receive  these  skins  until 
about  to  make  use  of  them.  He  then  places  them  upon 
the  carri^e,  fixes  them  in  position,  and  without  making 
other  changes,  blackens  and  varnishes  them.  The  car- 
riage-tops mad^  in  this  way  are  called  imperials^  or 
oapotes. 

OIL-LEATHEB. 

Two  kinds  of  oil-leather  are  manufactured,  the  one 
blac'k,  intended  for  the  harness-maker j  and  the  other 
uncolored,  for  the  use  of  shoemakers.  This  kind  of 
leather  is  exceedingly  durable,  and  curriers  always  select, 
for  the  preparation  of  it,  the  most  entire  and  well-tanned 
skins  they  can  find. 

Whether  skins  are  intended  to  be  blackened  or  not> 
they  should  in  either  case  be  dipped,  but  after  this  part 
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of  the  operation  has  been  gone  through  with,  they  should 
be  kept  separate,  as  the  future  proceases  are  esBentially 
di&rent  for  the  two  kinds. 

Those  skins  intended  to  be  blackened  on  the  hair-side, 
should  alone  be  beaten.  The  operation  is  then  finished 
with  the  round  or  head  knife.  At  first,  they  are  treated 
like  tallowed  hides;  that  is,  they  ore  dipped,  and  then 
beaten,  if  the  intention  be  to  trim  them  with  the  round- 
knife,  and  they  are  fleshed  if  this  is  not  the  case.  They 
are  then  worked  with  water  in  a  cask  (Fig.  168),  with  a 
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long  pestle  (Fig.  169).  A  number  can  be  operated  upon 
at  a  time;  and  as  the  object  is  to  make  them  pliable  and 
soft,  they  are  often  treated  in  this  way  seven  or  eight 
times,  being  each  time  re-dippcd,  and  worked  in  the  same 
manner. 

After  the  skins  have  thus  been  well  worked,  th&  fiesh 
side  is  stretched  upon  marbl^  tables,  and  the  hair  side 
worked  with  the  stone,  and  to  extend  them  thoroughly, 
the  stretcfaiDg-irpn  is  well  laid  on,  by  which  process  all 
the  water  is  pressed  out.  Thfe  stone  used  for  the  puf^ 
pose  is  a  piece  of  good  grit  stone,  sq^  in  a  handle  in  the 
same  manner  aa  the  Btr«tching-iroir.  The  skins  having 
in  this  way  been  fireed  £cam-  the  greater  portion  of  their 
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wateiy  contents^  are  then  exposed,  for  the  purpose  of 
doping,  either  in  the  open  air  or  within  ,tfae  building; 

jir'^|b'    one  hour's  exposure  usually  sufficing  in  summer,  while 
"in  winter  many  more  are  required.    After  being  Buffi- 
ciently  dried,  they  may  at  once  be  held  in  readinesB  for 
the  application  of  the  oil. 

Fish-oil  alone  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose^  bat 
the  experience  of  nearly  a  century  hns  proved  that  train- 
oil  scouring  is  of  all  fatty  substances  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  a  mixture  of  fish-oil  and  of  potash,  which 
has  already  served  to  clean  skins  converted  into  chamois 
leather;  and  many  advantages  are  obtained  by  using  it. 
It  has  more  density  than  ordinary  fish-oil^  and  13  more 
completely  absorbed  by  the  leather.  Its  saponaceous 
quality  contributes  to  give  softness  and  tenacity,  and  less 
of  it  is  required  than  of  oil.  Its  quality  should,  however, 
be  well  aJSK^ertained  before  using  it,  as  if  it  has  not  been 
well  boiled,  and  still  contains  water,  it  will  not  possess 
the  proper  penetrating  power.  Train-oil  scouring  can  be 
procured  in  all  places  where  chamois  leather  is  manu- 
factured, but  that  used  by  French  and  Parisian  curriers 
is  almost'' entirely  supplied  by  Grenoble,  Strasburg,  and 
Niort. 

According  to  Delalande,  neat's-foqt  oil  adds  to  the 
good  qualities  of  leather.  It  is  only  necessary  to  boil 
the  feet,  &c.,  thoroughly  in  water,  to  draw  oflf  the  liquor, 
and  place  it  in  a  kettle  with  water  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  This  is  boiled  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  The 
pure  oil  which  rises  to  the  top  is  drawn  oflf,  and  placed 
in  another  kettle  containing  water  at  about  125°  P. 
After  allowing  it  to  remain   at  this  temperature   for 

*"  twenty-four  hours  more,  it  is  cooled,  and  three  diflferent 

layers  of  oil  which  rise  to  the  surface,  are  drawn  oflfBepar 
rately  by  as  many  spigots  in  the  side  of  the  vessel.    The 
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heaviest  of  these  is  said  hy  Delalan4e  to  render  leather 
perfectly  impervious  to  water.  ^ 

Whatever  he  the  quality  of  the  scouring^  it  is  impos- 
sible to  employ  it  alone,  but  it  must  invariably  be  mixed 
with  fish  oil.  The  proportions  of  this  mixture  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  accurately^  as  they  depend  upon  differ- 
ent circumstances,  some- of  which  have  reference  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  kind  of  leather  employed, 
and  the  dressing  intended  to  be  given  to  it,  and  others 
to'  the  consistence  of  the  scouring  itself,  and  finally  to 
the  peculiar  mode  of  operating  pursued  by  the  currier. 
Thus  in  summer,  but  a  small  quantity  of  oil  is  added  to 
make  the  mixture,  while  in  winter  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion is  required.  Poor  and  thin  hides,  which  have 
been  left  too  long  a  time  in  the  lime-pits,  require  but 
little  oil  and  a  good  deal  of  oil  scouring,  because  they 
cannot  retain  much  of  the  oleaginous  matter,  and  wouM 
absorb  too  quickly  that  which  has  the  greatest  pene- 
trating power.  When  the  skins  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  mixture,  they  imbibe  upon  the  first  appli- 
cation much  more  than  upon  the  second.  *  The  denser 
the  oil  scouring,  the  more  oil  is  required ;  but  the  quah- 
tity  of  the  latter,  which  is  ofl;en  made  to  amount  to 
one-fourth  of  the  mixture,  should  never  exceed  one-half 
of  it. 

Experience  has  shown  that  for  a  neat-skin  weighing 
16  lbs.,  4  lbs.  of  the  oily  material  are  required,  and  that 
10  lbs.  are  expended  upon  a  dozen  calf-skins  weighing 
80  lbs.,  thus  giving  the  proportions  of  about  one-fourth 
of  their  weight  of  oil  for  the  former,  and  one-third  for 
the  latter. 

The  skins  which  are  intended  to  undergo  the  oiling 
process  should  contain  just  enough  WAter  to  enable  them 
to  yield  a  small  quantity  upon  being  wnmg  out.    If 
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they  be  dry  or  only  slightly  moists  they  will  absorb  the 
oil  too  rapidly,  while  it  is  essential  for  the  perfection  of 
the  process  that  their  substance  be  gradually  penetrated 
•by  it.     WheiJ^  on  the  contrary,  they  are  still  quite  wet, 
they  take  it  tip  slowly,  in  proportion  as  they  lose  their 
water.     The  operator  should,  therefore,  before   oiling 
them,  carefully  ascertain  that  they  are  just  wet  enough 
for  the  purpose,  and  should  moisten  again  those  parts  of 
them  which  have  become  too  dry.    The  other  extreme 
should,  however,  be  as  carefully  guarded  against;  as, 
when  the  hides  are  very  wet,  too  much  of  the  oil  scouring 
is  consumed  in  forming  a  soapy  compound  with  the 
water. 

Afler  the  skins  have  received  their  coating  of  oil  upon 
both  sides^  and  the  workman  has  uniformly  distributed 
it  over  the  surfaces  with  the  hand  or  the  tallowing-cloth, 
he  hangs  them  up  by  the  hind  quarters,  and  allows  them 
to  remain  in  the  air  long  enough  to  absorb  their  contents 
of  oil,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  be  exposed  to  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  sun  or  to  a  great  draught  of  air,  as  if 
they  be  dried  too  rapidly,  the  oil  will  not  penetrate  them 
in  the  gradual  manner  necessary  for  the  perfection  of 
the  process.  Ten  or  twelve  hours  of  exposure  are  usu- 
B\\y  sufficient  in  summer,  while  in  winter,  two  or  three 
days  are  often  required. 

The  bellies  of  neat  sides  require  less  oil  than  the  other 
parts,  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  of  calf-skins  absorb 
more. 

The  oil  scouring  should  never  bo  warmed  in  winter,  as 
is  often  done. 

No  uniform  method  of  oiling  skins  is  pursued.  In  some 
establishments,  the  oil  alone  is  applied  to  the  hair  side, 
while  a  mixture  of  oil  and  scouring  is  placed  upon  the 
flesh  side;  and  in  others,  again,  tlie  mixtui^  is  applied  to 
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both  surfaces.  Some  currieFs  again,  make  useof  no  oil 
whatever ;  but  apply  the  oil  scouring  to  both  sides,  tak-^  v/ 
ing  care- only  to  stuff  the  flesh  side  moot  plentifully  with 
it.  These-' different  mode8X>f  proceeding  seem  to  succeed 
almost  equally  well,  and  we  refrain  from  condemning 
any  one  of  them ;  but  will  observe  that  in  eyery  instance 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  the  hair  side  too  large  a 
qu^tity  of  scouring,  or  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  give 
the  requisite  gloss  to  that  surface.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  add,  that  those  skins  intended  for  saddlers'  use,  do 
not  require  one^third  as  much  oil  stuffing  as  is  needed 
for  shoemakers'  leather. 

After  the  skins  have  become  sufficiently  dry,  they  are 
to  be  fulled,  and  recharged  with  some  of  the  fish-oil  and 
a  lesser  quantity  of  oil  scouring,  again  fulled,  and  finally, 
the  hair  side  is  to  be  thoroughly  scoured  by  a  brush 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  potash.  The  skins  are  imme^ 
diately  after  this  blackened,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  borders  clean.  The  ^blacking,  which  has  already 
been  described,  is  used  and  always  appUed  in  the  same 
manner. 

After  the  first  blacking,  the  skins  are  pommelled  cross- 
wise, a  second  coating  of  black  is  applied^  and  they  are 
exposed  to  the  air  until  completely  dry.  When  dry,  they 
are  beaten,  pommelled,  and  trimmed,  passed  over  with 
thehead  or  the  round  knife,  then  rubbed  with  the  cork, 
and  the  process  is  completed  by  lightly  oiling  the  hair 
side.  (See  a  cork  pommel,  at  Fig  170.) 

These  last  operations,  again,  are  differently     ^    ^^^ 
performed  by  different  curriers.    Some,  after     r^W^ 
the  first  coating  of  black,  do  nx)t  full  the  skins,         . 
but  pass  the  stretching-iron  over  them  upon  the  tabje.     ^ 
They  then  moisten  the  hair  side,  pass  over  it  the  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  and  give  the  second  coat  of  black.    To 
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smooth  them  and  to  impart  grain^  they  pommel  them 
from  tail  to  head^  and  also  across  the  grain.  Either  of 
these  methods  may  be  pursued,  but  the  last  is  preferable. 
As  harness-makers  need  for  their  purposes  very  strong 
skins,  square  oiled  hides  or  croupona  are  prepared  esp^ 
cially  for  them,  or  skins,  the  heads  and  belly  pieces 
{tStea  et  ventres)  of  which  have  been  cut  off,  by  which 
each  skin  is  reduced  to  one  metre  fortynsix  in  lengthy 
and  one  metre  and  som^  centimetres  in  breadth*  (3ee  a 
croupouy  Fig.  171.) 

fig.  171. 


Uncolored  leather,  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  will 
bo  considered  in  a  separate  article. 


WAXED  LEATHER. 

Waxed  skins  are  those  which  have  been  rubbed  over 
with  wax,  melted  and  maintained  at  a  heat  sufficiently 
great  to  allow  it  to  penetrate  the  leather.  As  this  mode 
of  treating  them  is  costly,  very  few  of  them  are  now  ' 
prepared,  particularly  as  the  saddlers  and  harness-makers, 
for  whose  use  they  have  generally  been  furnished,  no 
longer  buy  them.  Nowadays  the  name  is  applied  almost 
entirely  to  the  tallow  hides,  which  originally  had  great 
consistency,  as  they  were  prepared  with  great  care. 
Some  manufacturers,  to  give  great  firmness  to  certain 
skins,  add  to  the  tallow  from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
of  wax.     In  general,  smooth  sleeked  skins,  with  this 
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property  of  great  firmness^  are  used  and  8oId  by  carriage 
makers  as  waxed  skins,  and  are  held  in  great  esteem  for 
their  beauty  and  durability, 

m  ,  '  • 

ENGUSH  HIDES. 

Those  smooth  and  weU-gmned  skins  are  so  called^ 
which  are  made  pliable  by  means  of  tallow,  and  retain 
their  reddish  or  yellowish  color.  For  this  ^purpose  welt, 
tanned  skins  of  the  :best  quality,  which  are  white  on  the 
hair  side,  perfectly  clean,  and  free  from  greenness  are 
selected.  Those  from  LpuTiers  and  NemOiirs  are  pre- 
ferred. These  skins  are  dipped  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  sleeked  leather,  and  the  workman  should  hancBe 
them  with  the  utmost  care,  as  the  least  spot  renders  them 
unfit  for  use.  They  are  then  worked  aod  pared,  after 
having  been  dipped  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  are  weU 
pommelled  on  both  sides  to  efiaoe  the  wrinkles,  and  dried 
thoroughly  before  being  tallowed. 

When  this  is  dotie,  the  hair  side  is*  wet  with  a  clean 
cloth  dipped  in  pure  water,  to  prevent'  the  tallow  from 
entering  the  weak  parts.  The  tallow  applied  to  the  .flesh 
side  should  not  be  as  warm  as  thi^t  used  for  the  tallow 
hides  and  sleeked  leather ;  and  aa  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  process  is  to  make  them  retain  th^ 
natural  color,  only  a  small  quantity  should  be  applied, 
so  that  it  shall  not  penetrate  fully  to  the  hair  side. 
After  being  tallowed,  the  hides  should  be  soaked  for  a 
half  hour  in  clean  water.  Dessables  thus  describes  the 
process. 

^^  When  the  skins  have  been  soaked,  they  should  b^ 
worked  in  water,  stretched,  and  a  light  and  uniform 
coating  of  fish-oil,  or  what  is  better,  linseed-oil,  spread 
over  the  hair  side  with  a  piece  of  wool  or  cloth.     They 
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should  then  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  the  process  finished 
in  the  sftme  way  as- with  eleeked  leather,  except  that  a 
stretching-tool  of  copper  is  used  instead  of  one  of  ittm, 
which  might  spot  or  soil  the  surfaoe.  After  the  skin  is 
thoroughly  dry,  a  colop  made  with  French  berries  is 
applied  on  the  hair  side.  Six  hides  may  be  coI(»«d  with 
two  grammes  of -berries,  which  quantity  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  litre  of  beer.  The  color  should  he  laid  on  with  the 
utmost  care,  so  as  to  secure  a  uniform  coating,  and  also 
as  briskly  as  possible,  otherwise,  the  skin  will  be  spotted 
or  discolored. 

"  After  coloring  the  skins,  they  are  to  be  exposed  to  dry 
in  the  open  ur,  avoiding  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun, 
which  would  cause  the  oily  matter  to  penetrate  through 
to  the  hair  side,  and  to  discolor  its  surface.  The  bap- 
berry  is  not  required,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  rub  the  skin 
until  it  becomes  dry  witb  a  small  cloth  or  piece  of  linen, 
by  which  the  surface  is  rendered  suiGcientiy  smooth  and 
polished.  Some  curriers  do  not  even  color  skins  of  this 
kind,  but  content  themselves  with  smoothing  them. 

"A  method  still  different  from  this  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed. When  the  skins  meant  to  be  yellowed  have  been 
properly  prepared,  they  are  pommelled  to  make  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surface  disappear,  and  fulled  in  a  cask 
containing  clean  water  (Fig.  lY2).    They  are  then  placed 
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upon  a  marble  table  with  the  flesh  side  uppermost, 
again  replaced  upon  the  stone  with  the  hair  side  up  for 
stoning,  and  drawn  out  with  the  stretching-iron.  This 
should  be  pressed  down  very  firmly,  for  the  purpose  of 
stretching  the  leather,  and  of  making  it  compact  and  firm. 
They  are  them  dried  a  little,  and  again  and  again  treated 
with  the  stretcher  of  copper,  care'  being  taken  to  dry 
them  w^ll  after  each  dressing,  with  a  clean  woollen  doth* 
After  this  linieed-oil  is  app^ed  to  the  hair  side,  and  a 
composition  of  eqiui.1  parts  of  fish-oil,  oil  scouring,  and 
find  white  tallow,  melted  together  and  passed  through  a 
hair-cloth  sieve,  is  used  for  the  flesh  side. 

In  order  that  the  shoulders  and  legs  shogld  have  a 
uniform  color  with  the  body,  it  is  proper 'to  apply  a  lesa 
amount  of  the  liquid  to  them.  After  this  oiling,  the 
skins  are  dried  by  hanging  them  upop,  a  rod,  with  its 
ends  passed  through  the  tail  and  one  of  the  legs.  When 
dry,  th^y  are  placed  anew  upon  a  table  of  marhle;  the 
flesh  side  is  forcibly  stretched  out  with  a  wflrm  stretching- 
iron,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  them  and  making  them 
compdct.  The  hair  side  is  then  placed  upwards,  moist- 
ene^with  a  little  clean  water,  treated  with  the  copper 
stre^her,  dried  carefully  with  a  clean  rag,  and  passed  over 
with  the  stretcher  once  more  before  the  final  drying. 
Sdmetinies  a  color  made  with  a  little  Brasdl  wood,  yellow 
berries,  and  glue,  heated  together,  is  used.  This  color  is 
passed  r&pidly  and  lightly  over  the  hair  side,  and  the 
leather  is  then  stretched '  and  exposed  to  the  air  until 
perfectly  dry,  and  is  finally  clicked  with  a  piece  of  glass^ 
attached  to  a  handle  like  that  of  a  stretching-irmi.  Skins 
prepared  is  this  way  ate  higher  priced  than  tallowed 
leather,  and  are  chiefly  used  by  harness-makers. 
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WHITE  LEATHER. 

This  kind  of  leather  is  osed  chiefly  hy  shoemakers  far  the 
uppers  of  large  shoes^  the  hair  side  being  placed  within. 
The  skins  are  not  worked  up  whole,  but  are  made  into 
square  hides  by  cutting  off  the  head  and  belljr-pieces, 
which,  being  too  .thin  for  tBfe  purposes  for  which  the 
leather  is  employed,  are  used  for  the.  first  or  upp^r  8oIe& 

The  skins  are  first  well  dipped,  and  then  scraped  care- 
fully with  the  head-knife  without  beingj  shaved.  They 
are  then  treated  on  both  sides  with  the  oil  and  train-oil 
scou^ings,  dried,  beaten  out  with  the  feet,  trimmed  on 
the  borders^  pressed  and  pommelled  -to  efface  the  creases. 
The  jpreparation  is  completed  by  pommelling  with  the' 
coi*k,  so  as  to  smooth  the  flesh,  and  grain  the  hair  side* 

This  leather  should  be  well  stuffed,  each  skin  absorb- 
injg  usually  three  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  oil  and  train- 
oil  scourings.  Some  curriers  confine  themselves  to  pom- 
melling these  skins  on  both  sides,  and  then  drying  them, 
asserting  that  thejr  are  finer  for  not  being  beaten. 

« 

COMMON  RUSSE*i ' 

Leather  of  this  quality  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 
as  blackened  leather,  except  that  it  is  allowed  to  absorb 
grease  to  saturation,  so  as  to  increase,  as  much  as  possible^ 
its  strength  and  pliability.  For  this  purpose,  after  the 
skins  have  been  tallowed  and  half  dried  in  the  air,  they 
are  imbued  with  train-oil  scourings  on  both  side?,  about 
one  pound  ten  ounces  being  used  for  each  skin.  This 
leather  preserves  nearly  its  original  color,  and  is  used 
chiefly  for  pump-valves,  mail-bags,  bellows,  and  for  other 
purposes  not  requiring  much  beauty  of  surface. 


CHApT.E^B   XLVII. 

t 

CUKETDfG  OP  CALF-SKmS. 

SoMETncES  cal^kins  are  prepared  almost  in  thesame 
manner  as  neats-leather,  the  thickest  and  largest  of  them 
being  occasionally  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  square 
hides;  but  the  latter  being  commonly  employed  in  the 
manufapture  of  soles^  the  calf-skin  leather  b^ing  only 
used  for  uppers^  and  being  ccmsequently  required  to  pos- 
sess- more  pliability  said  sc^Ruess^  must  be  trejBit^d  by 
processes  differing  from  those  to  which  thick  leather  is 
subjected* 


OIL^D  CALF-SKINS. 

•  ■* 

As  soon  as  the  skins  are  taken  from  the  pits^  they  are 
dried  immediately^  scraped  and  trodden  out  under  the 
feet,  and  then  oiled  on  both  sides.  Some  curriers  make 
use  of  warm  oil  in  winter.  The  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  oil  and  train-oil  scouring  is  generally  used  as  in  the 
oiling  of  cow-skins;  but  if  the  traiq-oil.  scouring  be 
very  clear^  it  can  be  employed  alone.  From  eleven  to 
thirteen  pounds  of  the  oil  aie  commpnly  requited  for  a 
dozen  calf-skins  weighing  from  thirty-ihree  to.  forty 
ppunds,  though  experience  alone  will  enable  the  work- 
man to  judge  of  the  amount  w.hich  the  skins  are  capable 
of  absorbing  without  injury.  The  application  of  an 
32 
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excess  of  fatty  matter  should  generally  be  avoided,  as  it 
tends  to  make  the  leather  too  soft  and  flabby.  Skins, 
which  have  been  exposed  too  long  in  the  lime-vats,  do 
not  take  up,  or  retain  as  much  oil  as  those  which  have 
not  been  thus  injured.  After  having  been  oiled,  the 
skins  are  dried  and  generally  are  dressed  and  Boflened 
by  beating  with  the  feet,  and  bringing  out  the  graiu  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  mode  of  preparation;  however, 
varies  with  the  uses  for  which  the  skins  are  intended ; 
those  which  are  to  be  waxed,  or  converted  into  grained 
or  stamped  leather,  not  being  worked  with  the  feet. 

In  order  to  cleanse  and  soften  the  leather,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  hair  side  for  the  reception  of  the  black,  a  brush 
is  dipped  in  a  solution  of  potash  made  by  dissolving 
rather  more  than  a  pound  of  potash  in  a  bucket-full  of 
water,  and  is  passed  over  the  surface.  A  stronger  solu- 
tion might  injure  the  leather,  but  one  of  the  strength 
indicated  is  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  ex;ce8s  of  oil 
upon  the  surface,  converting  it  into  soap,  and  enabling 
the  coating  of  black  to  adhere  more  readily  to  £he  sur- 
face. This  operation  completed,  the  blacking  liquid, 
which  has  already  been  spoken  of,  is  applied  at  once, 
care  being  taken  not  to  lay  on  a  large  enough  quantity 
to  penetrate  below  the  surface  of  the  leather.  The  skins 
are  then  pommelled  from  head  to  tail  with  a  medium- 
sized  pommel,  used  with  four  parts  of  oil  and  one  of 
train-oil  scouring,  in  order  to  smooth  down  the  long 
ridges  which  traverse  the  leather  in  difierent  directions. 
A  second  coat  of  black  is  then  applied,  and,  if  necessary, 
the  leather  is  again  charged  with  the  same  oily  mixture, 
after  which  it  is  thoroughly  dried  by  exposure  to  air. 
It  is  then  trodden  out,  pommelled  on  both  sides,  pared 
down  on  the  borders  with  the  head-knife,  and  scraped 
with  the  round-knife.     To  complete  the  preparation,  it 
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is  pommelled  with  the  cork,  and  lightly  rubbed  over  upon 
the  grain  with  fish-oil,  in  order  to  deepen  the  (Jolor,  the. 
appearivnce  of  which  the  previous  working  may  have 
injured,    ' 

Another  method  is  sometimes  followed.  The  skins, 
when  dry,  after  oiling,  aj:^  soiled  in  a  tub  until  suf- 
ficiently damp,,  without  being  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
moisture,  and  are  then  pommelled  lengthwise  and  blacked. 
Aft6r  this,  they  are  pommelled  crosswise,  blacked  a  se- 
cond time,  charged  with  the  oily  mixture  mentioned 
above,  dried  thoroughly,  and  finally  worked  with  the 
pommel  from  head  to  tail,  and  oiled  as  before. 

9 

TALLOWED^  fcALF-SKINS. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  calf-skins  used  are :  oiled ; 
but  those  which  are  tallowed  are  mudi  less  liable  to  W 
penetrated  by  moisture.  .  To  prepare  them,  the  dry  skins 
are  sprinkled  with  water  from  a  brush  and  are  scraped 
with  a  dull  knife,  or  with  the  stretching-iion,  unless  it 
is  desirable  to  diminish  their  thickness  by  paring.  The 
head  is  then  pared  down  with  the  head-knife  as  Jhr  as 
the  junction  of  the  neck,  and  the  body  is  lightly  fleshed 
with  the  same  instrument^  the  surface  being  well  moist^ 
ened  to  prevent  the  knife  fixun  ^tering  too  deeply «  The 
skin?  are  the;i  dried  and  pommelled  up|ML  tiie  flesh  with 
a  large. pommel,  and  upon  the  grAin.with  the  cork,  in- 
stead of  using  pumice-stone,  which  was  formerly  em- 
ployed. They  are  then  tallowed  in  the  same  manner  as 
cow-skips^  dried,  worked  under  lY^ter,  pammeUed,  and 
blackened  twice;  after  which,  they  are  pommelled  again, 
and  polished  orxubbed  upon  .the  grain  side,  with  clear  oil. 
From  thirteen  to  sixteen  and  &  half  pounds  of  tallow  are 
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required  for  a  dozen  ealfHskins  weighing  from  forty-two 
to  forty-four  pounds. 

These  skins  are  used  by  harness-makers  and  iaddlers 
for  the  covers  of  horse-collars  and  other  purposes.  They 
are  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  thick  ahoes,  and 
to  cover  trunks,  chairs^  and  tables. 

ENGLISH  CALF-SKIKS. 

The  best  kinds  of  skins  are  selected  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  kind  of  leather^  and  the  processes  employed 
in  its  manufacture  are  similar  to  those  by  which  the  cow* 
skins,  intended  for  corresponding  purposes,  are  prepared. 
The  skins  are  tallowed  upon  the  flesh  mde,  but  only  a 
small  quantity  of  grease  is  used,  so  that  the  leather  may 
not  be  penetrated  by  it,  and  this  and  the  succeeding 
manipulations  must  be  conducted  with  the  greatest  skill 
and^care,  in  ordet  to  areid  injuring  or  soiling  the  sur- 
faces. 

The  thicker  skins  are  curried  white  for  the  uppers  of 
thick  shoes,  while  the  thinner  ones  are  used  for  thin  soles. 
Formerly,  the  white  leather  of  this  sort  was  used  for 
heel-)pands.  The  skins  are  slightly  moistened,  pommelled 
in  every  direction,  and  after  being  oiled  and  thoroughly 
cleaned,  should  be  shaved  -down  on  the  borders,  pared 
from  tail  to  head,  worked  two  t6gether,  with  their  flesh 
sides  in  contact,  until  soft,  and  then  pommelled,  scraped 
with  the  round-knife,  and  passed  over  with  the  eork. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  all  these  operations^ 
to  avoid  scraping  or  scratching  the  surfaces,  which  are 
much  more  liable  to  receive  injury  than  those  of  neats- 
leather.  If  any  of  the  skins  are  found  to  have  been 
taken  from  stillborn  calves,  injury  to  them  is  avoided 
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by  passing  them  through  tan^liquor  and  exposing  them 
again  for  a  time  in  the  pits. 


WAXED  SKINS. 

This  kind  of  leather  has  only  been  prepared  during 
the  last  forty  years,  yet  so  great  a  degree  of  perfection 
has  been  attained  in  its  manufactuiie  that  it  is  now  very 
generally  used  for  the  legs  of  boots,  and  for  men's  and 
women's  shoes. 

The  heads  and  ends  of  the  extremities  of  skins  about 
to  be  converted  into  it,  are  first  cut  off,  and  the  leather 
is  then  moistened,  fleshed,  and  pcured  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
uniform  throughout;  being  reduced  to  the  thickness 
suitable  for  the  purposes  fojr  which  it  is  required*  It  it 
then  deposited  in  a  tub-full  of  water,  and  is  beaten  with 
a  rammer  or  pestle,  and  then  scraped  upon  a  marble  or 
wooden  table  with  the  alate^  first  upon  the  fleshy  and  af- 
terwards upon  the  hair  side.  After  this  proceedings  it  is 
washed,  scraped  with  the  stretching-iron,  and  partially 
dried*  When  the  propef  degree  of  desiccation  has  been 
arrived  at,  it  is  worked  again  with  the  slate  and  stretch^ 
ing-iron,  only  upon  the  hair  side,  and  is  then  oiled  on 
both  sides ;  a  mixture  of  oil  and  of  tn^n^^  scoming  being 
applied  to  the  fl€sh,  and  clear  oil,  or  a  combination  of 
oil  and  tallow,  made  thick  enough  not  to  spread  beytmd 
the  place  upon  which  it  is  deposited,  upon  the  hair  side. 
This  latter  mixture  is  a  very  suitable  application  in  sum- 
mer, when  oil  alone  is  almost  too  fluid*  As  soon  as  tjhe 
leather  has  imbibed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oily  matter, 
it  is  dried  and  thoroughly  cleaned  and  smoothed  upon 
marble,  or  a  smooth  table,  by  the  use  of  a  hot  stretching**: 
iron.     It  is  then  pommelled  from  hei^  to  tail,  and  from 
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the  quarters;  is  placed  on  the  home  (Fig.  173)^  and 
cleaned  with  the  head-knife^  and  rubbed  across  with  the 
cork. 

Fig.  178. 


Afler  these  preliminary  operations,  the '  leather  is 
ready  to  receive  the  composition,  which  must  be  applied 
with  the  greatest  care  and  exactness,  so  as  to  secure  per- 
fect uniformity  of  surface  and  of  color,  either  extreme  of 
applying,  too  much  or  too  little  being  avoided,  so  that  on 
the  one  hand  the  leather  may  not  be  entirely  penetrated 
by  the  fatty  substances,  and  on  the  other  that  the  color- 
ing material  may  be  just  sufficient  in  quantity  to  blacken 
the  whole  surface. 

The  composition  is  applied  cold  upon  the  flesh  side  with 
a  brush,  and  is  prepared  by  melting  tallow,  and  mixing  it 
thoroughly  with  enough  oil  and  lampblack  to  give  it  the 
proper  color  and  such  a  degree  of  consistence  that  it  shall 
neither  be  too  thick  nor  too  thin  to  be  applied  in  the  cold 
state.  For  this  purpose,  the  ingredients  may  be  mixed 
together  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  lampblack  to 
twelve  of  oil  and  six  of  tallow.  When  this  mixture  has 
been  smoothly  and  uniformly  applied,  the  leather  is 
placed  upon  the  table,  and  any  inequalities  which  may 
exist  upon  ifei  surface,  are  smoothed  down  or  removed  by 
passing  the  flat  of  the  hand  over  it,  after  which  it  is 
cleaned  with  a  brush. 

A  second  coating  is  now  applied  above  the  first,  bat 
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of  a  differeBt  mixtlire,  made  bj  thoroughly  incorporating 
together  (by  grindhig  and  not  by  meking)  two  parts  of 
glue  and  one  part  of  tallow.  This  is  put  on  with  a  brush 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  precautions  as 
the  first  one,  being  smoothed  with  -the  hand,  and  at  last 
slicked  over  with  the  lump  of  glass.  Still  another  ap* 
plication  is  made  to  finish  the  preparation  of  the  leather, 
and  this  consists  in  sponging  lightly  the^hole  blackened 
surface  so  as  barely  to  nlioisten  it  with  glue. 

After  this  the  skins  are  dried  without  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

Calf-skins  prepared  in  this  manner  acquire  a  degree  of 
softness  and  suppleness  which  is  not  equalled  by  that  of 
any  other  kind  of  leather,  and  they  have  been  much  em^ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  legs  of  boots  and.  of 
men's  and  women^s  shoes: 

GBAINED  CALF-SKINS. 

The  skips  selected  for  the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of 
leather  are  first  moistened ;  and  after  the  heads  are  pared 
down  in  order  to  equalize  the  thickness,  they  are  pom- 
melled from  tail  to  head,  placed  on  the  table,  and  scraped 
with  the  stretching-iron.  They  are  next  beaten  with  the 
pestle  in  a  tub  of  WAter ;  then  smoothed  ottt  ^upon  the 
marble  slab  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  reduce  the  natural 
grain  of  the  leather,  and  dried  until  they  have  lost  the 
greater  part  of  their  moisture.  The  blacking,  of  wbich 
we  have  already  given  the  composition,  is  then  applied 
upon  the  hair  side^  the  skins  are  again  smoothei^  out,  and 
oiled  upon  both  sides.  They  are  dried,  and  deprived  in 
the  usual  manner  by  means  of  potash  or  lye  of  the  ex- 
cess of  oil  upon  the  surfaces,  and  are  then  smoothed 
^  upon  the  grain  with  the  stretching-iron.     In  order  to 
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I 

furrow  fhe  maSfM  with  fhe  grain^'  Aa  iMtfaor  10  than 
placed  QpoQ'  ihe  taUe  with  tiie  hdc^flb  up,  and  is  pom- 
melled first  dmswissy^ad  ibeii  fiom  tail  to  head^taldiig 
care  that  the  lines  or  grooves  whidi  oormpoBd  in  di- 
reciion  shall  be  perfectly  parallel.  For  Uija  purpose  s 
pommel  is  used  with  fironi  forty^five  to  flhj  teath  iolfas 
inch. 

Another  coatixig  of  bkck  is  now  appfied;  and  when 
this  has  been  absorbed  by  the  tarfiu)e^  oil  aa4  {rain  oil 
scouring  are  brashed  oves  in  sufficient  quantity  lor  the 
requirements  of  the  leather,  which  is  thiexi  dried.  39is 
hair  sidci  is'tEen  pommelled  in  the  same  manpei^  and  in 
the  same  directions  as  before.*  The  borders  are!  paiad 
upon  the  liorse  with  the  lound-knife,  any  injury- to  the 
form  of  the  grained  surface  being  avoided^  and  finally  a 
light  coating  of  pure  and  clear  oil  is  spread  over  it. 

OALIHSKIN  LsiTHEtt  Itm  ULTS.' 

I 

For  preparing  this  leather,  the  head  and  extremities 

are  cut  off,  the  skins  are  soaked  in  a  tub  until  sufficiently 
wet,  and  then  shaved  upon  the  horse  with  the  head- 
knife  until  they  are  of  equal  thickness  throughout.  They 
are  then  beaten  in  a  trough  with  the  pestle  or  rammer, 
dried,  and  lightly  greased  upon  the  flesh  side  with  a  mix<> 
ture  of  equal  parts  of  tallow  and  of  oil,  and  upon  the 
hair  side  with  linseed  oil  alone.  After  this  operation^ 
they  are  dried,  and  worked  upon  the  flesh  with  the 
stretching-knife,  and  slicked  upon  the  grain  with  the 
glass.  Sometimes  a  grain  is  given  them  as  described  in 
the  last  section. 
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CURRYING  OF  GOAT-SKINS. 

Tub  preparation  of  these  skins  requires  quite  as  much 
labor  as  that  of  calf-skins,  and  much  more  care  and  at- 
tention, on  account  of  th^ir  greater  thumess.  The  currier 
receives  them  dried  after  having  been  oiled.  They  are 
first  softened  by  soaking  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  vessel 
full  of  water;  then  are  trodden  out  utider  £eet  three  at  a 
time,  and  scraped  on  the  horse  upon  the  flesh  side  only, 
with  a  blunt  knife.  When  nearly  dry,  they  are  oiled 
with  a  mixture  of  train-oil  scouring  and  oil,  each  doeen 
of  skins  weighing  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  pounds,* 
requiring  from  isix  and  a  half  to  nine  pounds  of  oiL  The 
oiling  haying  been  completed,  they  are  Again  trodden  out, 
scraped  clean^  and  pommelliBd  with  in£Kruments  smallec 

than  those  used  for  calfskins.     In  order  to  free  their 

.1 

surfaces  from  the  excess  of  oil,  and  to  soften  and  brighten 
them,  four  ounces  of  potash  are  dissolved  in  two  buckets- 
full  of  water,  and  the  solution  ia  passed  lightly  over  the 
grain  side,  the  saponaceous  compound. formed  by  it  with 
the  oil  being  wiped  oflF.  The  quantity  of  potash  solu- 
tion prepared  will  .be  sufficient  for  six  dozen  skins«  After 
this,  the  leather  is  grained  with  the  pommel,  and  is 
rubbed  with  a  bunch  of  straw  in  order  to  soften  the 
grain.    It  is  then  well  wiped  with  a  woollen  rag,  and 
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blacked  with  a  mixture  mode  of  one  ounce  of  powdered 
nutgalls,  one  pound  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  copperas, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Brazil-wood  boiled  for  a  short 
time  in  a  little  water,  and  then  stirred  about  in  a  bucket- 
full  of  the  same.  Six  skins  are  blacked  at  a  time,  and 
are  then  piled  upon  each  other  on  the  table  or  floor. 
The  pile  is  then  turned,  so  that  those  which  were  blacked 
first  become  uppermost,  and  each  one,  commencing  with 
the  one  on  top,  is  thoroughly  wiped  with  a  woollen  rag, 
and  is  then  stretched  to  dry. 

When  about  three-quarters  dry,  they  are  bliacked  a 
second  time  with  a  hard  brufsh,  the  color  being  rapidly 
and  uniftrmly  distributed  over  the  surface,  and  they  are 
then  wiped  with  a  pad  or  roller  made  of  blanket-stufi^^ 
after  which  they'are  dried  in  the  air.  They  are  now 
pommelled  across  the  grain,  wiped,  moistened  with  soar 
heex  applied  upon  a  piece  of  listing,  and  rubbed,  to  redace 
the  grain,  with  a  bunch  of  rushes  or  of  straw.  When 
this  operation  is  concluded,  the  borders  are  trimmed 
upon  the  horse,  the  skins  pared  with  the  round-knife, 
pommelled,  and  brightened  with  barberry-juice.  This 
last  operation  requires  care,  and  is  performed  by  passing 
the  listing,  dipped  in  the  polish,  rapidly  and  lightly  over 
the  surface  from  head  to  tail  end  across,  and  continuing 
to  rub  while  the  rag  remains  moist,  and  until  a  polish  is 
given.  The  roller  is  then  applied  equally  and  forcibly 
to  the  whole  surface  from  head  to  tail ;  the  skin  is  pom* 
melled  lengthwise  and  across,  and  is  then  dressed  upon 
the  grain  with  pure  linseed-oil. 

It  was  fom^erly  the  custom  to  form  a  diamond-grain 
surface  upon  goat-skins,  but  at  the  present  day  they  are 
usually  grained  in  straight  parallel  ridges,  formed  by 
pommelling  from  head  to  tail  alone. 
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Another  method  of  preparing  goat-skins/ which- we 
proceed  to  describe,,  has  been  proiposed  by  Larue,  a 
Parisian  currier. 

Two  skins  are  sprinkled  at  a  time,  upon  the  hair  side, 
with  water  from  a  brush,  and  are  then  placed  upon  each 
other  with  their  hair  sides  in  contact,  and  after  being 
folded  up  into  a  cap-like  form,  are  beaten  with  the  feet 
or  with  the  mace.  They  are  then  pommelled* from  head 
to  tail  and  crosswise,  being  at  the  same  time  partially 
and  slightly  moistened  with  water  fix>m  the  brush.  A 
dozen  or  more  skins  having  been  prepared  in  thi^way, 
they  are  placed  in  a  tub  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  cover  them,  and  are  beaten  out  with  fhe  mace 
or  riammer,  after  which  they  are  stretched  out  smooth 
upon  the  marble  With  a  stretching-iron,  and  dried  par- 
tiaUy.  The  hair  sides  are  then  washed  over  with  a  W6<ik 
solution  of  potash,  the  skins  are  seraph*  upon  ihe  flesh 
with  the  stretcher,  rubbed  over  with  a  bunch  of  straw, 
stretched  again,  and  wiped  with  a  piece  of  woollen  cloth 
befor^  being  blacked.  To  make  the  Golor,  onQ  ounce 
one  and  a  half  drachms,  of  powdered  nutgalls,  and  one 
pound  one  ounce  ten.  drachms  of  copperas^  are  boiled  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  waifer  until  nearly .  dissolved,  when 
the  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  bucket-full  of  water;  a  little 
Brazil  wood  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  well  stirred. 
This  is  lightly  spread  with  a  brush  over  the  hair  sides, 
and  the  skins  are  then  dried. 

In  a  variation  from  this  method,  sometimes  adopted, 
th6  skins  are  moistened  with  a  solution  of  potash  instead 
of  simple  water. 

When  dry,  a  second  coat  of  color  is  applied  to  the 
skins  with  a  hard  brush  made. of  hog's  bristles,  rapidly 
passed  over  the  surfaces,  and  pressed  upon  them  with 
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considerable  force.  After  this,  the  hair  sides  are  wiped 
with  a  woollen  cloth  made  into  a  pad  or  rolidr^  and  are 
pommelled  lengthwise.  The  edges  are  then  pared  upon 
the  horse  with  the  head-knife,  the  leather  is  scraped  and 
wiped  again,  and  finally,  pommelled  either  so  as  to  pro- 
duce parallel  grooves  or  quadrilateral  figures,  the  fcxmer 
being  generally  preferred  in  goat-skins.  The  blackened 
surfaces  are  finally  polished  by  rubbing  them  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  or  list  dipped  in  barberry-juice^  and  after 
being  smoothed  by  the  roller,  are  oiled  upon  the  hair. 
side  with  pure  linseed-oil,  which  completes  the  opera- 
tion. 

Morocco  and  fancy-colored  goat-skins,  ailer  being  dyed, 
require  to  be  curried  in  order  to  bring  them  to  their 
original  suppleness.  Those  which  are  intended  for  shoe- 
makers' use,  require  the  utmost  amount  of  pliahility, 
and  after  being  thinned  on  the  flesh  side,  are  rubbed 
over  with  the  polisher,  and  then  grained  on  the  flesh  side 
with  a  leaden  or  wooden  pommel,  channelled  on  the  sur- 
face with  fine  parallel  grooves.  Finally^  they  ate  xeglazed 
with  the  polisher,  and  then  rubbed  over  with  a  cork* 
pommel. 

Pockctrbook  and  case  leather,  in  general,  require  to  be 
thinned  evenly  like  the  above,  then  slightly  moistened, 
smoothed  on  the  table  by  stretching,  and  dried  again. 
The  grain  is  imparted  by  passing  them,  when  in  a  moist 
state,  several  times,  in  opposite  directions,  between  cy* 
linders  which  revolve  nearly  in  contact. 

Bookhout  and  Cochen,  of  New  York,  have  invented  a 
machine  for  smoothing,  graining,  and  polishing,  simulta- 
neously, which  does  its  work  effectively  and  with  dis- 
patch. Below  are  two  figures  which  represent  the 
machine  itself,  in  perspective,  and  the  sliding  head  in 
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side  elevation.    In  Fig.  17^,  A  A  A,  ia  the  framework, 

Fig.  174. 


and  P,  a  skin  of  leathei^  paaaing  oyer  the  ^«*  ^^^• 
rollers  C  Gy  which  are  made  to  revolve 
by  means  of  a  ratchet-wheel  Kj  fastened 
to  the  back  end  of  the  roller.  ,S H  \a 
the  upper  section  of  sliding  head  attached 
to  the  connecting  red  /,  whence  it  derives  its  backward 
and  forwai^  motion;  and  I ly  are  the  wajw  on  which  it 
runs.  These  ways^  as  well  as  tbe  clasps  G:  G,  and  the 
feeding  rollers,  are  parallel  Mfith  the  motion  of  the  finish- 
ing tools  a  a,  which^  are  made  of  #ood,  metal,  glsBS, 
Btone,orhom.      ^ 

This  rolling-mill  will  finish  a1)out  three  dozen  skins  per 

tumvy  whereas  the  same  number  would  \i&  a  foil  day's 

work  for  an  expert  hand-worker.    It  also  answers  fbr 

rolling  heavy  leather,  and  wiU  smooth  fiom  forty  to 

.  sixty  sides  per  hour. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 


BED  LEATHER. 


This  kind  of  leather  was  very  largely  prepared  in 
former  times,  but  is  replaced,  in  a  great  ixieasure^  at  the 
present  day,  by  Morocco  sheep  leather ;  some  of  it»  how- 
ever, IS  still  manufaqtured  of  a  finer,  but  less  permanent 
color  than  Russia  leather,  and  without  its  odor.  Th^se 
skins  have  an  average  weight  of  twelve  pounds,  and  are 
ujsed  by  harness,  coach,  and  trunk-makers. 

Fine  clean  skins,  with  a  uniform  smooth  surface^  and 
which  have  not  been  tallowed,  but  have  only  received  a 
light  coat  of  pure  oil,  are  selected  for  this,  purpose.  They 
are  dipped,  pared,  beaten  under  water,  and  dried  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  coated  with  pure  oil  on  the  hair,  and 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  oil-scouring  upon  the  flesh  sides^ 
about  half  a  pound  of  each  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
A  solution  of  alum  in  water,  \Vhich  probably  acts  as  a 
mordant  for  fixing  the  color,  is  then  rubbed  over  the 
hair  side  from  head  to  tail  with  a  brush,  and,  while  still 
wet  with  it,  the  skins  are  softened  by  beating  and  rub- 
bing them,  after  which  they  are  pommelled,  dried,  and 
rubbed  with  a  cork. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  color,  about  ten  pounds  of 
quicklime  are  slaked  and  dissolved  in  four  buckets-full 
of  water.  On  the  third  day,  the  clear  liquor  is  decanted 
off*,  and  the  half  of  it  is  emptied  into  a  copper  boiler. 
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lu  order  to  make  two  buckets-full  of  color^  eight  and 
three-quarter  p6und8'  of  Brazil  wood  are  then  thrown 
into  this  lime-water,  and  the  mixture  is  rapidly  boiled 
with  constant  stirring/ urftil  reduced  to  half  the  original 
quantity.  It  is  then  removed,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
lime-water  is  emptied  into  the  boiler  and  evaporated  to 
one-half,  when  the  first  liquid  is'  again  thrown  in  the 
boiler  J  and,  after  adding  nine  drachms  of  powdered  coch- 
ineal, the  whole  is  boiled  for  a  short  time.  While  still 
boiling,  a  lump  of  lime,  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  is  thrown  in, 
and  the  boiler  is  then  removed  from  the  fire  and  allowed 
to  cool. 

This  quantity  of  color  is  sufficient  for  reddening  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  skins.  It  is  applied  thoroughly  upon  the 
surfaces,  being  rubbed  over  in  the  direction  from  head 
to  tail.  The  skins  are  then  partially  dried^  coated  a 
second  time,  entirely  dried,  and  finally  pommelled  fix)m 
head  to  tail.  Aft«r  this,  they  are  brushed  over  a  third 
time  with  the  color,  to  which  the  white  of  an  egg  has 
been  added,  are  dried,  greased  with  an  oiled  woollen  irag, 
and  slicked  smoothly  with  the  glass,  which  is  generally 
made  like  a  muUer.  They  are  finally  rubbed  over  in 
the  usual  way  with  barberry-juice,  dried,  and  again 
strongly  slicked. 

Another  process  for  reddening  leather  has  been  given 
by  Dessables.  In  this,  one  pound  one  and  a  half  ounces 
of  alum  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water,  and  the  solution  is  poured  into  a  .large  earthen 
pan,  and  mixed  with  six  and  a  quarter  pints  of  clean 
water.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  to  alum  three  dozen 
calf-skins. 

Three  and  one-quarter  pounds  of  Brazil  wood,  and  a 
lump  of  fresh  lime,  of  the  size  of  an  egg,  are  then  boiled 
for  five  or  six  hours  in  four  gallons  of  water. 
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.  The  skinB^  being  in  the  same  conditioQ  as  before  beuig 
blacked,  are  rubbed  over  with  a  piece  of  wool  dipped  in 
the  alum  liquor,  and  after  being  well  dried,  FeceiYe 
ihrae  coats  of  the  color  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
described. 


I 


CHAPTER    L. 

f 

FAm  LEATHEIU 


This  leatl^er^  used  for  the  soles  of  ladies'  shoes,  is  made, 
j)referacbly,  from  hides  tanned  with  Spanish  oak.  After 
having  been  soaked  and  scoured,  they  are  separately 
spread  upon  a  clean  table  and  sponged  on  the  grain  side 
with  the  following  mixture,  reduced  by  dilution  with 
watep : — 

The  proportions  for  nine  and  a  half  pints,  which  is 
the  quantity  required  for  twenty-five  sides. 


Crystallized  chloride  of  tin  .  8  ounced 

Muriatic  acid,  free  from  iron  4  fluidounces 
Sulphuric  ether  .        .        •         8        " 

Alcohol      .        •        •        .  32      ^  « 

Water        •        .        .        .  40        " 

The  tin  salt  is  placed  in  a  blue  stone  jar  with  the 
acid,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  until  perfect  solution  is 
effected.  The  ether,  alcohol,  and  water  are  then  added 
and  stirred  in  successively. 

This  process,  patented  by  Prof,  J.  C.  Booth,  <rf  Phila- 
delphia, is  founded  strictly  upon  scientific  principles. 
The  tin^^salt  and  acid  are  the  bleaching  agents,  while 
the  alcohol,  ether,  and  water  are  diluents  as  well  as  pro- 
tectives  against  any  destructive  tendency  of  the  fonqer. 
Its  whitening  efiect  extends  throughout  the  hide,  and  is 
33 
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not  limited  merely  to  the  surface.  After  the  application 
of  the  liquor^  the  leather  is  oiled,  dressed,  and  rolled,  as 
III  ibe  usual  cunying  process. 

.;    Sfblb^  mixture  is  not  applicable  to  leather  tanned  with 
Uidk  oak-bark,  as  it  colors  it  yellow. 


•J 


CHAPTER    LI, 


WATER-PROOF  DRESSINGS. 


This  chapter  contains  an  account  of  certain  processes 
by  which  leather  is  said  to  be  rendered  water-proof;  but, 
however  efficient  they  may  be,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  such  quality  can  be  permanently  imparted  by  the 
proposed  treatment. ' 


1.  PATENTED  PROCESS  OF  MESSRS.  SMITH  AllTD  .THOMAS. 

The  leather,  which  it  isintended  to  render  impervious, 
is  first  soaked  for  twenty-fi)ur  boars  in  water,  is  then 
pressed  between  iron  cylinders  in  order  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  moisture,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  during  some  days,  is  steeped 
in  th(B  following  mr^iture : — 


Linseed  oil 
Olive  oil    . 
Qil  of  turpentine 
Castor-oil  . 
Yellow  wax 
Pitch 


4  pints 
2    '' 

1  pint 

2  pintA 
&  ounce9 
4 


u 


I 

The  ingredients  are  mixed  and  boiled  together  in  a 
large  earthen  pan,  and,  while  in  a  state  of  ebullition, 
the  leather  is  soaked  in  the  mixture  for  a  longer  or 
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shorter  time,  according  to  ita  lutim;  sole  Itelher  bcng 

ftllowed  to  soak  in  it  fm  twenty  minnfn^  and  eov  lad 

tficalf  skins,  iW  1^  of  boots,  Ac,  for  ten  minutea  or  nm 

lAfler  being  lemoTed,  they  are  druned  and  than  prosed 

|f  between  cjtinden  covered  with  copper.    Thay  ai«  then 

partially  dii«#in  a  loominwhich  ft  temperatme  of  fi« 

^S'>  to  lOO"  Fahienhett  ia  Maintaindd;  are  preaecd  oaf 

again,  and,  finally,  entirely  dried  at  the  Mme  tempea* 

ture  aa  befoie.  . 

t.-  FATumD  nocxss  or  v.  mroBT  fob  rixnxiSm  MLAaao 
AHD  mnkviDua  uut^kb.' 

•Seventy-five  poonds.  of  linsbed  jnl^  aad-wne  ] 
twelve  ounces  t^  litharge,  are  first  boiled  with  i 
heat,  until  the  whole  ia  reduced  to  two-thirds  f^  ita  ott 
ginal  quantity,  and  the  <ul  thus  pr^u^red  is  set  aside  ftr 
use. 

3  poands  12  ouncep  of  .ol4  linseed  ill],     ^     '  . 

8  oun6ei  at  white  wuc,     .      .      , 

2  pouods  12*  ounces  df  gibe, 

2  ounces  of  verdigris,  and 

'  2  pouuds  of  water  are  then  mixed  together  and 
moderately  heated  in  an  iron  pot,  with  firequent  stirring, 
over  a  slow  fire,  until  the  ingredients-  are  united  in  a 
uniform  mixture. 

50  pounds  of  the  oil,  prepared  as  above  directed, 
1  pound  8  ounces  of  the  second  mixture,  above  de- 
scribed, 

5  pounds  of  yellow  wax; 

6  pounds  8  ounces  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
1  pound  of  balsam  of  Peru, 

1  pound  of.dil  of  thyme,  aud 

3  pouuds  of  white  rosin,  are  'then  melted  bother 
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over  a  slow  fire,  wrthout  being  boiled,  iLnd  when  the 
mixture  of  the  ingredients  is  complete,  the  composition 
18  poured  into  jars  or  bottles,  to  be  preserved  for  use. 

Wheii  reqmred  for  use,  one  of  the  jars  containing  fhft 
mixture  is  placed  near  a  fire,  in  order  to  render  it  suffl*^ 
ctently  fluid  for  application  to  the  leather.  The  boots  or 
shoes .  which  are  to  be  made  water-proof,  are  then  well 
cleaned  and  brushed,  and  are  rubbed  over  with  a  sponge 
or  brush  dipped  in  the  composition ;  the  operation  being 
Conducted  either  in  the  hot  sunshine^  or  near  a  fire. 
This  is  repeated  as'  soon  as  the  articles  are  dry,  until 
they  are  saturated  with  the  mixture,  and  if  any  excess 
of  it  remains  upon  the  surface,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  off  with 
a  thick  cloth.  By  this  operation,  boots  or  sho^s  are  «aid 
to  be  rendered  completely  water-proof,  and  to  acquire  an 
increase  of  suppleness,  elasticity,  and  durability. 

S.  PROCESS  OF  M.  J.  DEAKE,  PATENTED  IN  1844. 

r 
« 

FiTBt  P^'iparcUion.'^l.  Take  of  linseedoil,  neats-foot  oil, 
and  rap^-seed  oil,  265  gallons,  and  reduce  by  boiling  to 
23  gallons.  ^ 

2.  A  quantity  of  beef  or  mutton  suet,  rendered  by 
melting,  straining,  boiling  with  clear  water,  straining 
again,  and  separating  from*  the  last  particles  of  water  by 
pressing  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  Aiaterial. 

3.  37  pounds  8  ounces  of  the  suet  thus  prepared,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  fresh  wax  are  melted  and  stirred 
together  with  the  oil  No.  1,  untfl  mixed,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  150®  Fahrenheit. 

4.  2  pounds  3  ounces  and  9  drachma  of  eaontchouc 
in  shreds,  are  dissolved  in  16  pints  and  12  ounces  of 
rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  at  a  temperature  of  248° 
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Fahrenheit,  the  operation  heing  conducted  over  a  sand- 
bath. 

5.  11  pounds  half  an  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch  are 
melted  on  a  sand-bath,  at  a  temperature  of  194^  F.,  in 
22  pints  6  ounces  of  rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
solution  of  caoutchouc,  No.  4,  is  then  mixed  with  it^  and 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool  until  it  attains  the  tempera- 
^     ture  of  158^  F.,  when  it  is  mixed  by  stirring  until  the 

t 

whole  is  cold,  with  the  melted  Xat,  wax,  and  oil  No.  3. 

Second  Prepofraiion. — 11  pounds  9  drachms  of  yellow 
ro^iu  are  dissolved  in  33  pints  12  ounces  of  rectified  oil 
of  turpentine,  by  heating  over  a  sand-bath,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  200®  F.,  wid  when  cooled  down  to  150°,  the  so- 
lution is  added  to  a  mixture  of  oil,  wax,  and  suet,  in  the 
proportions  directed  for  No.  3,  of  the  first  preparation. 

Third  Preparation. — 22  i  gallons  of  pure  whale  oil, 
and  16}  pounds  of  caoutchouc  in  shreds,  are  heated  at  a 
temperature  of  from  190®  to  240®  F.,  until  the  latter  is 
perfectly  dissolved. 

Fourth  Composition. — 16  i  pounds  of  shreds  of  caout- 
chouc  are  gently  boiled  over  a  sand-bath,  in  a  quantity 
of  oil  of  turpentine,  suflScient  to  cover  them,  until  they 
are  dissolved.  22  i  gallons  of  pure  ^-liver  oil,  or  whale 
oil,  at  a  temperature  of  194®  F.,  are  then  added.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  the  heat  is  allowed  to  fidl  to  150®, 
when  8  pounds  14  ounces  of  wax  are  added  to  the  mix- 
ture, and  the  whole  is  stirred  until  cold. 

The  first  two,  of  these  compositions  are  intended  for 
the  preparation  of  skins  for  uppers,  and  the  last  two  for 
that  of  sole  leather,  and  both  kinds  of  leather  are  ren- 
dered by  them  more  flexible  and  durable,  and  perfectly 
water-proof. 

The  portions  of  leather  intended  for  uppers,  are  placed 
side  by  side,  and  upright,  in  a  suitable  vessel  communi- 
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eating  with  a  boiler.  Either  the  first  or  the  second  com* 
position  is  then  (placed  in  the  boiler  and  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  from  122^  to  212^  F.,  when  it  is  drawn  ojflf 
into  the  vessel  cbnttdning  the  leather^  until  the  lattef  jb 
entirely  covered  with  it.  After  being  steeped  in  the 
mixture  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  leather  is  exposed 
to  a  partial  vacuum  in  an  air-tight  reservoir,  hy  which 
the  composition  is  made  to  penetrate  its  substance,  and  ^ 
it  is  then  dried  in  a  current  of  warm  air.  The  first  co^i- 
position  is  suitable  for  skins  properly  tanned  with  oak 
bark,  and  the  second  to  those  which  have  b^n  tanned 
imperfectly,  or  by  other  materials  .than  bark. 

Thin  sole  leather  is  impregnated  witii  the  third  com^ 
position,  and  the  thicker  kind  with  the  fourth.  The 
hides,  or  portions  of  them,  are  jdaoed  upon:  metal  plates, 
heated  to  104^  F.,  and  are  repeatedly  covered  with'  the 
mixture  by  means  of  brashes  saturated  with  it.  They 
are  then  made  to  absorb  the  composition,  and  to  dry  at  the 
same  time,  by  exposure  to  a  partial  vacuuin  and  currents 
of  rarefied  air.  in  an  air^ti^t  chamber,  constructed  tot,  the 
purpose. 

Manufactured  articles  of  leather  are  prepared  by  warm^ 
ing  them,  smearing  them  with  any  one  of  the  above- 
described  compositions,  and  drying  at  a  moderately  ele- 
vated temp^ratore. 

4.  GHE^P  AKD  BOiBiM  METfiOD  OF  MAKING  LEATHER 

WATEBrFKOOF. 

• 

Two  poundcf  oi  tallow,  a  pound  of  hogs*  lard,  a  half 
pound  of  turpentine,  and  the  same  quantity  of  beeswax 
are  melted  together  in  an  earthen  pipkin.  -  The  boots^ 
and  shoes  a^  dried  and  wanned,  and  the  composition  is 
well  rubbed  into  tibem,  with  a  piece  oi  tow  dipped  inta 
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it;  the  articles  being  held  near  a  hot  fire  until  tfaejhave 
imbibed  as  much  as  they  can:  take  up.  Thi^  mixtoie 
is  used  with  very  good  effect  by  sjftortdmen.  Another 
mixture  for  the  fiame  purpose,  which  is  much  used  by 
fishermen,  is  applied  in  the  same  way.  It  consists  of  a 
pound  of  beeswax,  a  half  potind  of  rosin,  and  tbe  same 
quantity  of  beefnauet. 

JENNDSTGS'S  PROCESS 

Is  founded  upon  the  double  decomposition  of  metallic 
salts,  by  soluble  soaps.  The  patentee  dissolves  any  me- 
tallic soap  in  an  equal  quantity  of  raw  linseed  oil,  and 
immerses  the  leather  in  the  solution  at  225^.  When  the 
latter  has  become  cold,  the  leather  is  taken  out  and  dried 
by  exposure  to  air.  Forty-eight  hours  suffice  for  the 
whole  process. 

This  invention  is  also  applicable  to  canvas  and  sisii- 
lar  fabrics. .  One  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of  soft 
soap  being  dissolved  in  30  gallons  of  boiling  water,  the 
solution  is  then  heated  at  212^  F.,  with  56  to  66  pounds 
of  white  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zin6).  An  exchange  of 
bases  takes  place,  insoluble  oleate  of  zinc  and  soluble 
alkaline  sulphates  being  formed.  The  first  rises  to  the 
surface  of  tbe  liquor,  and  must  be  reboiled  in  fresh 
water  to  purify  it  of  all  soluble  matters. 

Five  pounds  of  pearlash  are  next  boiled  with  50  gallons 
of  raw  linseed  oil,  until  the  mixture  assumes  a  soapy  ap- 
pearance ;  and  to  it,  while  still  hot,  are  added,  and  well 
stirred  in,  2i  pounds  sugar  of  lead,  2  pounds  litharge,  4 
pounds  red  lead,  and  21  pounds  black  rosin.  The  whole 
is  boiled  for  an  hour  during  constant  stirring,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  30  pounds  of  the  metallic  soap  are 
added.    The  mixture  is  subsequently  treated  with  2 
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gallons  of  a  liquor  made  by  dissolving  x^utchoiio,  in  the 
proportion  of  24  ounces  to  one  gallon  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine.  The  mixture  must  be  allowed  to  cool  to  160^ 
F.,  and  it  may  then  be  applied  with  a  brush.  Two,  or 
at  most,  three  coats  suffice ;  but  there  must  be  a  sufficient 
interval  between  each,  to  insure  perfect  drying. 

The  salts  employed  give  their  own  characteristic 
color  to  the  mixture :  for  example,  those  of  iron  impart 
a  brown,  and  those  of  zinc  and^lead,  a  white. 


CHAPTEE  LII. 


JACOB  PERKINS'S  MACHINE  FOR  FOMMELLINa  AND 
'  GRAINING  LEATHER. 


Fig.  176,  side  view. 
Fig.  177,  front  view. 
Fig.  178,  plan. 


a.  Framework  held  together  by  bolts  with  nuta. 

h.  Large  horizontal  wooden  shaft,  its  iron  pivot  c  turn- 
ing in  the  copper  collars  d. 

e.  Four  wooden  arms  radiating  from  the  middle  of  the 
shaft  h,  and  curved  at  their  bases. 
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/.  FourflutedorgrQoredjCyluideraofligDum'vktewood, 
in  the  enda  of  ^e  wooden  arnu.  The  grooves  are.  near 
or  far  from  e«cb  other,  according  to  the  grun  intended 
to  be  given  to  the  leather. 
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g.  Two  iraa  gtooves- ttttaehed  to  each  of  the  01^ 
leeeiTiBg  Ate  jnvots  of  the  cyliiidenl  /  in  their  ezfaEemi- 
ties;  these  groo^rai  are  kept,  in  phioe  ^  the  guides  ^  end 
dide  againet  the  Uocks  h,  Kg.  176. 

ky  "Fig.  176.  SpriiSLga  restiiig  againat  the  lower  part  of 
the  base  of  the  grooves  g,  and  by  their  elasticity  tending- 
to  push  these  grooves  away  :ftdm  the  shaft  b. 

h  Screw  and  nut^  ihe  end  ^  which  presses  to  the 
required  extent  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  groove  g. 
When  this  screw  is  tightened^  the  groove  presses  down 
the  springy  and  approaches  the  shaft;  wh^i  loosened  the 
opposite  movement  takes  place. 

m.  Pieces  iEbiuing  a  support  or  frame,  and  curved  in 
the  form  of  arcs  of  the  circle  of  which  the  shaft  is  the 
centre,  so  as  to  allow  the  arms  to  revolve  .freely.  This 
firaone  should  be  very  firm,  and  supplied  with  a  sur&oe 
of  hard  wood  for  the  cylinders  to  rotate  iqpon. 

n.  Cirde  attached  by  bdts  to  the  arms,  and  serving  to 
strengthen  them^ 

o.  Pulley  upon  the  shaft  6,  intended  to  receive  the  mo- 
tive power  by  means  of  a  band. 

The  leather,  when  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
ready  to  be  grained  and  polished,  is  placed  upon  the 
wooden  table  or  fralne  ^,  and  the  shaft  b  is  turned. 
The  grooved  cylinders  /,  stamp  furrowed  surfaces  upon 
the  leather,  and,  owing  to  the  resiliency  of  the  springs, 
adapt  themselves  to  its  variations  of  surface  and  thick- 
ness. The  skin  is  moved  about  by  the  workman  so  that 
the  different  portions  shall  all  be  grained  in  the  required 
directions,  and  during  the  process,  the  surface  of  hard 
wood  m  is  ftpm  time  to  time  moistened  with  water  or  oil, 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  heated. 

The  cylinderer /  in  the  course  of  their  revolution,  press 
against  brushes  which  keep  them  clean.     Upon  each  of 
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their  axles  is  a  ratchet-wheel  with  a  catch  jp,  Fig.  176, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  them  from  revolving. 
When  the  grooves  of  the  cylinder  are  worn  out  at  one 
point,  they  can  be  renewed  by  turning  the  cylinder  round, 
so  as  to  present  a  new  part  of  its  circumference. 

The  shaft,  the  pulley,  the  arms,  aijid  the  circular  sup- 
port can  all  be  made  of  cast-iron  in  one 'piece. 


CHAPTER  lilll. 

MACHINES  FOR  SPLITTING  AND  SHAVING  LfiArHEB. 

Leather  sides  and  skins  are  subjected  to  the  action 
of  these  machines,  either  to  render  them  smooth  and  of 
unifonn  thickness  by  the  shaving  off  of  all  irregularitiefl 
or  nnevenness,  or  for  the  eccMiomical  purpose  of  convert- 
ing one  side  of  thick  leather  into  two,  and  rendering  the 
latter  serviceable  for  uses  to  which  in  their  original  thick- 
ness they  would  be  inapplicable. 

There  are  several  machines  for  splitting  leather,  the 
most  favorably  known  of  which  are  the  following : — 

Degrand's  Machine. — Atraneverse  section  of  this  ma- 
chine is  shown  in  Fig.  179.    A  horizontal  knife  a,  longer 


than  the  greatest  width  of  a  skin,  is  fixed  upon  a  wooden 
taVe  B.    A  cast-iron  plate  &  is  aet  in  tiie  table  in  &ont 
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of  the  knife-blade,  and  is  intended  to  Bdpport  the  lea- 
ther c  at  the  desired  elevation,  its  position  being  regu- 
lated by  sorewa  and  nuts.  It  is  movable  in  every  direo^ 
tion,  being  supported  upon  four  springs.  Above  it,  a 
little  wooden  shelf  d,  which  is-  pressed  upon  by  a  roller  e, 
maintaips  the  leather  in  close  contact  with  the  plate,  so 
as  to  flatten  and  streteh  it  thoroughly  before  it  is  exposed 
to  the  blade.  One  of  the  separated  surfaces  of  the  lea- 
ther, as  it  rises  over  the  knife,  is  attached  to  a  wedge- 
shaped  tongue,  which  projects  from  the  whole  length  of 
the  wooden  roller  c,  and  is  wound  up  upon  the  latter  as 
it  advances. 

Thd  leather  is  seen  in  the  figure  as  split  by  the  blade 
of  the  knife,  the  upper  portion  of  it  being  already  rolled 
upon  the  cylinder  c.  The  lower  half  passes  down  under 
the  knife  through  a  slit  in  the  table,  and  the  uncut  por- 
tion, which  is  about  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
blade,  is  seen  resting  upon  the  table,  anld  pressed  down 
by  the  upper  plate  d.  The  movement  of  revolution  is  • 
given  to  the  cylinder  by  a  winch  which  turns  a*  pinion 
gearing  with  a  toothed  wheel  at  one  of  its  ends.  Two 
operations  are  required  to  split  the  leather,  one-half  of 
it  being  first  separated,  the  skin  being  then  unrolled  from 
the  cylinder,  turned,  and  the  split  part  attached  to  it,  so 
that  the  other  half  may  l)e  in  like  manner  divided.* 

GiRAiTDOif  s  Machine. — ^This  interestiiig  invention  has 
been  described  by  M.  Armengaud,  in  the  Publioatiofi  In- 

*  The  author  has  omitted  to  explain  the  mode  of  fotoing  the  edge  of 
the  leather  upon' the  knife-blade,  by  which  the  first  part  of  the  incision 
is  effected.  The  process  can  only  be  rationally  undenrtood  by  supposing 
that  a  longitudind  incision  is  first  made  down  the  centi^  of  .the  skin 
extending  half  through  ill  thibknen,  and  that,  while,  ope  edge  of  the 
skin  is  .attached  to  the  vollsKrli  i^loiifb  is  aooorately  engaged  ii|  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eut  pven 
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dtutridle  dea  Machina,  cutils  et  afpareilSf  t,  yx.  Ihr.  9^ 
The  machine  is  simple  in  ponstniction^  operating  rapidly 
and  Continuously  upon  the  skinB  exposed  to  its  .action, 
snd  can  be  employed  either  for  the  purpose  of.  dividing 
the  leather  into  thin  sheets  or  leaves,  or  for  that  <^ 
diminisbiiig  and  equatiung  its  thickness. 

The -hide  or  skin  which  is  to  be  cut  is  placed  upon  the 
circumference  of  a  la^i  drum  or  cylisder  A  (F^.  180, 
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181,  and.  182),  carefully  tu^ed  apd  atiachwl  to  tj^ree 
crosspieces  with,  six  biancb^  or  spokfts  b,  which  are  con- 


nected  with  the  oast-inoQ  horizontal  abaft  C.  I'his  cylin- 
der is  hollowed  out,  as  seen  in  the  section  shown  in  ^ig. 
183,  for  the  reception  of  a  kind  of  pincers  D  (Hg.  189), 
which  serve  to  support  the  extremity  of  oiie  of  the  de- 
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tached  portions  of  skiu  against  the^  edge  of  the  cylinder. 
For  this  purpose,  these  pinioelrs  are  all  mounted  upon  the 
same  iron  ai^e  a,  which .  rests  upon  small  supports  hj 
fastened  to  the  cylinder^  and  they  are  kept  in  place  bj 
a  flat,  angular  regulator. 

The  horizontal  shafib  c^  which  extends  on  each  side 
beyond  the  cast  framework  £,  carries  at  one  end  the 
larger  cog-wheel  f,  which  .is  geared  with  the  endless 
screw  e  (Figs.  184  and  185),  situated  at  the  lowet  part 

Fig.lS5. 


of  the  machine,  and  revolving  upon  the  axle  /,  the  slow 
movement  of  which  is  produced  by  means  of  the  wheel 

Fig.  X86.  •  Kg..  187. 


Fig.  188. 


f,  iLfr/T"'J»"""'r"uiHnr'. 


Fig.  189. 


G,  the  endless  chain  gr,  and  the  pinion  A.     This  pinion 

turns  upon  the  cast-iron  shaft  h,  which 
is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  strap 
passed  over  oiie  of  the  pulleys  i;  a  fly- 
wheel J  giving  the  necessary  uniformity 
to  the  motion.  A  roller  f,  at  the  end  of 
a  counterpoised  lever  y,  presses  against  the 
endless  chain,  and  gives  it  the  proper 
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amount  of  tension. 
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•  The  shaft  h  is  elbowed  in  the  middle,  so  as  to'  form  a 
crank  for  the  head  of  the  cast-iron  rod  k,.  which  is 
articulated  at  its  otbw  end  with  the  middle  of  tbe  mov- 
able rabbit  c^  carriage  i»  (Figs.  183  and  186).  At  the 
base  of  this  is  attached  the  loqg  cutting  steel  blade  which 
is  inclined  a  little  in  direction^  ta  the  horizon,  and 
touches  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder  when  made  to.  ap? 
proach  it.  It-  is  veVy  thin  and  of  an  undulating  form,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  (Fig.  187),  so  as  to  act  upon  the  leather 
like  a  saw,  the  teeth  of  which  are  rounded  off;  by  which 
arrangement  it^cuts  tnor*  .etoily  aad  with.lees  wear  of 
edge.  This  knife-blade  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
rabbit  by  means  «f  an  iron  plate  m,  the  positipn  of 
which  can  be  accurately  adjusted  with  a  screw. 

The  movable  rabbit,  or  carrmge,  is  dove-tailed  into 
the  tops  of  two  cast-iron  supporta  e,  which  compose '  the 
framework.  The  grooved  plates  n  above  it,  prevent  any 
deviation  from  the  reciprocating  rectilinear  movement 
produced  by  its  connection  with-  the.  crank.  Thus  the 
S€une  shaft  ;b  which  moves  the  crank,  causes  the  revolu- 
tion  of  the  low^r  axle  /,  and  of  the  endless  sere w^  by 
means  of  which  the  dram  upon. which  the  skin  is  wound, 
is  also  turned ;  hut  with  a  motion  ex^edingly  slow,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  crank  above;  and  the  knife 
connected'  with  it.  The  ratio  of  size  between  the 
pinion  A,  and  the  wheel  G  being  as  one  to  eight,  and  the 
large,  wheel  f  haying  244  teeth,  it.  follows  that  the 
cylinder  only  turns  once  while  the  axle  /  and  the ;  end- 
less screw  are  making  244  revolutions,  and  the  main 
shaft  H  is  making  1962.  By  causing  the  jnain  shaft  to 
revolve  75  times  in  a  minute,  the  knife  is  Qisde  to  cut 
the  leather  150  times,  so  that  a  skin  78.74  inches  in 
length  will  be  split  in  15i  minutes. 

The  leather  is  maintained  in  elosQ-  contact  with  the 
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cylinder  in  front  of  the  knife-blade,  by  the  pressure  of  a 
series  of  flexible  spring-keys  which  adapt  themselves  to 
its  irregularities  of  surface,  and  keep  its  uncut  edge 
firmly  pressed  down^  by  means  of  a  crosspiece  extending 
along  its  whole  breadth,  and  supported  by  projections 
upon  the  inside  of  the  framework.  A  strong  bar  ^ 
serves  to  support  the  other  ends  of  the  springs, -and  also 
assists  in  keeping  the  leather  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  cylinder.  Two  grooved  uprights  y,  are  adjusted  in 
rectangular  vertical  mortises  of  the  framework,  and  the 
screws  a-,  in  their  lower  parts,  regulate  the  height  of  the 
bar. 

The  lower  separated  portion  of  the  split  leather  re- 
mains in  contact  with  the  cylinder  while  it  re\''olves, 
and  the  upper  part  may  be  rolled  ofiT,  if  desired,  upon  a 
roller  placed  above  the  machine. 

When  a  skin  is  divided  throughout,  in  order  to  replace 
it  by  a  fresh  one,  it  is  necessaiy  to  lower  the  cylindfer 
from  its  position,  in  order  to  disengage  the  knife  from 
the  surfaces.  For  this  purpose,  the  cushions  r  of  its 
axle  are  adjusted  in  movable  collars  supported  upon 
uprights  8  and  6r',  which  can  be  elevated  or  lowered  by 
means  of  iron  swipes  <,  which  are  supported  upon  the 
base  of  the  framework  E,  and  are  connected  by  a  cross- 
bar, or  treadle,  which  the  workman  can  lower  by  a  pres- 
sure of  his  foot,  the  collars  and  uprights  being  only  mov- 
able in  a  vertical  direction.  In  order  that  th6  cog-\i'heel 
and  the  screw  may  continue  in  gear  during  this  change 
of  position,  the  cushions  which  support  the  axle  of  the 
latter  are  connected  with  the  crossbar  between  the 
two  uprights. 

The  revolution  of  the  cylinder  can  be  stopped  at  pleor 
sure  by  ungearing  the  wheel  E,  which  can  be  moved 
upon  its  axle  by  the  handle  u  and  fork  v. 
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Thirty-six  rav  hides  cehi  be  readily  divided  by  this 
machine  in  a  day  of  twelve  hours.  < 

Bichakpson's  Machine. — This  .machine,  the.  invention 
o£  Alpha  Richardsoti,  of  Maesachueetts,  is  that  generally 
used  throughout  the  United  States.  It  aerves  -for  splii- 
ting  either  greeh  or  tanned  hides.  Tiiere  are  two  modi- 
fications, that  shown  in  perspective>  by  Fig.  190,  is 


intended  for  splitting  upper  leather,  which  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  knife  and  rolle'r^  by  means  of  a-erank  and  wind* 
lass.  This  is  styled  the '  Tanner  imd  Curners'  Machine. 
A  is  the  costriron  piece  coimected  with  t3ie.gauge-roU.eT 
B,  which  revolves  on  the  G^ntces  e  e,  and  i>  turned  up  by 
the  lever  o  to  allow  the  placii^  of  the  leather  upon  the 
top  of  the  knife  and  back-spring  A  A.  The  skis  being 
in  right  position,  thfe  gauge  is  then  turned  back>  and  forms 
the -gauge  for  the  thickness  of  the  skinEr.wbioh  may  be 
regulated  at  will,  by  meaas  of  the  screws  hh.  Bis  the 
roller  with  t^e  section^  tubes  ggff,yrh\(ih  are  vrao^ 
to  turn  on  its  $nd,  and  to  serve  as  firiction-roUera  when 
the  shanks  and  looso  part  of  the  skin  are  being  drawn 
throu^.  The  knife  D  is  bolted,  firmly,  to  the  bed  by 
the  screws  iiii.    The  leather  is  placed  upon  the  cylin- 
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der  Cj  and  drawn  through  against  the  knife  JD  by  the  Idd 
of  the  crank  at  the  end  of  the  machine. 

The  leather  is  prepared  for  splitting  by  being  only 
partially  dried.  In  New  England  and  in  the  middle 
States  it  id  generally  split  before  it  is  wholly  tantied,  as 
the  quality  of  the  leather  jis  thought  to  be  improved  by 
finishing  the  tanning  afler  it  has  been  thinned  or  divided 
by  the  machine. 

The  other  modification  of  the  machine  is  constructed 
for  splitting  and  skinning  sole  leather^  welt  leather,  and 
stiffcnings  for  boot  and  shoemaker's  use.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  191^  and  works  by  means  of  rollers  which 

Fig.  191. 


force  the  leather  agairfst  the  edge  of  the  knife.  A  is  the 
gauge-roller,  which  is  regulated  by  screws  according  to 
the  thickness  it  is  desired  to  split  the  skin.  B  is  the 
lower  roller,  which  forces  the  leather,  or  hide,'  against 
the  knife,  and  the  two  arc  put  in  motion  by  the  crank, 
&c.,  at  the  end.  The  leather  must  be  damped  through 
before  being  placed  in  the  machine. 

Seguin's  Shaving  and  Smoothing  Machine. — This 
machine  consists  of  two  metallic  rollers,  each  six  feet  six 
inches  long;  one  of  them  five  and  nine-tenth  inches  in  diar 
meter,  having  a  cutting-blade  set  spirally  into  its  surface, 
and  intended  to  pare  the  skin  wrapped  around  the  other 
roller,  which  is  two  feet  five  inches  in  dianieter.  A  lon- 
gitudinal groove  in  the  surface  of  the  lower  roller 
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ceives  the  end  of  the  hide,  .which .  is  kept  in  place  by 
means  of  wedges.  The  cutting-btade  begins  to  &rm  a 
spiral  a^;  the  middle  of  the  upper  roller,  and  makes  the 
entire  circuit  on  both  sides  before  reaching  the  ends. 
The  pivots  of  the  lowei:  roller  turn  in  two  fixed  supports, 
and  those  of  the  upper  one  in  two  levers,  by  means  of 
which  it  can  be  lowered  upon,  or  raised  from  the  surface 
of  the  first  obe.  These  rollers  turn  in  opposite  direct 
tions,  and  their  motion  is  so  adjusted,  that  the  lower  one 
turps  completely  around  once,*  while  the  tipper  is  making 
twelve  revolutions.. 

The  end  of  the  leather  having  been  engaged  in  the 
groove,  it  is  gradually  wound  upon  the  roller,  while  the 
levers  upon  which  the  upper  roller  turns  being  charged 
with  smtiUer  or  greater  weights,  as  the  case  requires,  the 
skin>  with  its  grain  side  up,  is  shaved  from  the  centre  to 
the  sides,  throughout  its  whole  extept.  Fig.  192  is  a 
front  view,  and  Fig«  193  a  side  vi^ew  of  this  machine. 


Fig.m. 


Fig.  198. 


r 


H,  the  lower  roller,  with  the  horizontal  groove  a  for  the 
end  of  the  leather;  i,  upper  roller,  with  the  blade  6, 
curving  spirally  from  the  centre ;  K,  lever  carrying  the 
roller,  and  supported  by  the  crosspiece  l. 
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Th,Q3e  improvement,  patented,  in  England,  October 
10, 1846,  are:— 
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BfUnSn  MXD  flBATlM  ^f^HgUi 


.  1.  Fer  a-mode  of  sbaviag  tumed  or  diMftd  lHillei.*«ad 
BkiiiBy  by-applying  kmTe0  set  tapgtntialljio  a  totetuy 
auBy  inptaoe of  perfomuBi^ stieh  operation  bgr  hand. 

2.  A  mode-  of  fiaiuuag  the*  greaa^*  ov  dl  of -sheep^  laaiil^ 
and -other  ekini^  iifiqmlSng^'  nock  prboesBi  to  hr  rTprnnitfd 
oiHt  h7'iBean0o£xoHeil'  -*    .     * 

'  8.  -A  mode  of  nnhainag^  fleriiing^  imd  rcuovfaig  gro^hb 
and  filth  from  lud^and  ddnd^  byHihe  ^empbymdnt  «f  a 
rotatory  udB  with'kjuivea  or  Uade&* 

l*ig#  194  ^  ahows  a/Metioi^^  80  mnoh  9f  a  i^^ 
will  enable  me  to  descl^be  this  part  of  my  iAretftioift :  a 
it  a  roUer^on  which  is  &Ked  a  series  of  knives^  ^y.fixed 
tangentuiUy;  and*  iMi0Dgh4iiey  will  aet  vary  weU-wlMn 
in  a-Kneiiith  the  axis,  jM;  I  pzefer  them  to  indSna  acro^ 
the  axis  to  a  small  extent^  so  that  each  blade  may  coom 
into  tetion  .piogfessively,  and  net'  air  parte  -at  the  same 
moment^  cis  a  bbd^  or  surfiwei  cdverad'with  copper,  to 
prevent  the  iron  staining  the  Itelhejr;  or  other -smtafala 


Itg.  194. 


>ig.lM. 


bed  may  be  used':  d  d,  are  two  rollers,  which  draw  for- 
ward the  skins,  or  hided,  so  that  the  skins,  or  hides,  may 
be  held  tightly  over  the  bed,  c,  and,  ii\  introducing  the 
hides,  or  skins,  the  revolving^cutter  is  raised  off  the  bed. 
The  speed  at  which  the  parts  move  are  written  thereon, 
but  the  same  may  be  varied.  By  this  arrangement  of 
machinery,  the  knives  will  shave  or  cut  the  hides  and 
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skins  submitted  to  its  operation,  so  a6  to  reduce  the 
thickness  to  the  degree  desired,  and.  this  in  a;  more  uni- 
form manner  than  when  performing  the  same  process  by 
hand-labor,  with  suitable  knives,  as  heretofore  generally 
practised." 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  is  illustrated  by  Fig. 
195:  "/gr  are  two  smooth  rollers,  between  whidht  the 
«kins  are  passed ;  the  surfaoe/'of  the  upper  roller  being 
pressed  closely  down,  so  as  to  offer  a  sufficient  pressure 
to  remove  the  grease  and  oil  firofll  the  fi(kins  when  in  the 
^  pelt'  state ;  and  this  means  of  performing  this  process 
will  be  found  more  useful  thacn  the  means  of  pressure 
now  resorted  to.**  *       * 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  is  shown  in  Fi^.  196 : 
'^  A  is  a  roller,  having  a  series  of  blades  of  steel,  or  ot^er 
suitable  material^  set  radiiftliy  from-  the  axis;  each  blade 
should  be  as  long  a«  the  roller  on  which  it  is  fixe^}  so 
that  each  blade  may  be  as  wide  as  tii^  ^kin  submitted  to 
its  action.'    This  mode  of  working  is  to  be  substituted 

Pig.  196.^.  Fig,  197. 


&r  the  liand-T^orking  with  kiuves  now  rj^sorted  to  [for 
unbeiring  and  fleshing,  a^d  also  paring  or  graining  hi^es 
and  skins ;  and  I  use  a  cylindrical  rotatory  brush  (£1^. 
197),  for  removing  the  sui^face-grease  and  ^th.from  the 
hides  and  skins." 


f 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


.    iSMBOSSLNG.  OF  LEATHER 


This  is^  a  method  of  manufacturing  omameiital 
leather  intended  for  furniture^  hangings^  bookbinding 
and  other  us^s^  •  .  , 

•  •  .        ■  • 

BERNHEIM  AND  LABOUJEOAU'S  PROCESS. 

The  plates^  by  noteans  o(.  which  the  figures  la  relief 
are.  stamped  upon  the  leather,  in  this  j^rpoess,  are  macle 
of  type-metal,  or  fusible  alloy,  cast  in  plaster  moulds, 
on  which  the  reverse  of  the  figures  has  been  designed. 
The  type-metal  plates  are  used  for  stamping  leather 
without  the  assistance  of  a  press,  by  which  they  would 
be  broken  to  pieces,  and  those  of  fusible  alloy  are  em- 
ployed for  large  single  designs  in  panel  upon  hangings, 
or  for  the  repetition  of  tlie  same  figures,  by  associating 
a  number  of  plates  together.  For  this  latter  purpose, 
as  many  plates  as  are  necessary  for  the  whole  design  are 
placed  together  upon  a  level  surface,  in  their  proper 
places,  and  their  edges  are  then  joined  together,  first  by 
*  running  a  hot  iron  along  them,  and  then  by  filling  up 
the  interstices  with  melted  fusible  metal.  The  project- 
ing veins  of  metal  are  then  cut  and  scraped  off,  and  the 
whole  presents  the  appearance  of  a  single  plate. 
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The  large  plates  thus  prepared,  will  not  beat*  the  foi^ 
of  a  press,  but  are  used  with  the  assistance  of  heat.  The 
ingredients  of  which  the  alloy  is  .composed,  are  not  in 
the  proportion  to  make  the  most  fusible  metal,  the  qitan- 
tity  of  lead  being  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  ordinary 
alloy.  Those  plates  which  are  intended  to  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  press,  also,  have  a  smaller  quaniity 
of  tin  in  their  composition  than  is  usual,  so  as  not  to  be 
rendered  brittle  by  an  excess  of  it.  These  latter  should 
be  perfectly  smooth  below,  and  sliould  be  of  considerable 
thickness.  They  are  prepared  of  the  proper  thickness 
in  the  following  manner :  A  fifie  thin  sheet  of  tin-Toil  id 
first  pressed  into  all  the  cavities  of  the  original  plaster 
mould,  so  ai;  to  give  a  reversed  copy  of  it,  and  a  plate*  of 
softened  wax  of  the  desirted  thickness  of  the  metal  plate, 
is  forced  into  it  so  aer  to  tiake  its  form.  A  plaster  mould 
is  then  taken  of  this  wax  impression,  covered  with  tin- 
foil, and  the  model  and  -the  mould,  placed  parallel' to  each 
other,  are  separated.by  little  leaden  tubes,  which  are  equal 
in  height  to  the  thickn^  of  the  wte-plate  b^ore  used. 

In  order  Uiat  th^  casting  should  be  successful,  the 
plaster  models  and  moulds  must  be  perfectly  dry,  and 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  fused  alloy,  and  when 
filled  must  be  placed  in  a  position  to  cooi  rapidly.' 

Hie  large  compound  plates  '^re  exposed/ in  stamping, 
to  the  action  of  heat  by  means  of  pipes  conveying  steam, 
placed  below  them.         ' 

Two  means  of  stamping  leather  with  figurefs  in  relief 
are  resorted  to,  that  by  the  use  of  the  press,  and  that  in 
whicli  the  stteiping  is  effected  by  hand  or  the  chisel, 
with  the  assistance  of  heat.  The  leather  is  first  fulled 
in  tepid  water,  until  it  becomes  as  soft 'as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  it  In  this  condition  it  is  placed  \ipon 
the  plate  without  being  stretdhed,  and  is  made  to  enter 
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all  the  depressions  of  the  fi^^s  by  presshig  and  squeez- 
ing it  iu  every  direction  with. the  finge]:8,  while  the  pro- 
jections and  folds  upon  the  e4ges  of  the  design,  are 
smoothed  down  by  a. wooden  instrument  like  the  chisel 
used  by  sculptors.  .  When  the  leather  is  in  contact  with 
all  parts  of  the  mould  or  plate,  if  the  character  6f  the 
figures  is  such  a^  to  admjlt  of  perpendijcular  pressure^  the 
frame  is  filled  up  with  warm-sawdust,  and  the  gentle 
force  of  a  press  is  applied  above,  so  as  to  keep  the  leather 
and  metal  surfaces  in  contact.  After  a  time,  the  screw 
is  loosened,  the  moistened  sawdust  is  removed,  and  ie» 
placed  with  fresh,  the  press  is  ag^n  brought  to  bear^  and 
this  proces^  is  repeated  once  more.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  operation,  the  leather  will  generally  have  acquired 
enough  consistency  to  retain  the  form  impressed  upon  it^ 
and  it  may  then  be  removed  from  the  plate  and  dried  in 
the  stove-room. 

If  the  plate  be  too  large  for  the  press,  or  if  there  are 
many  projections  on  its  su^ace, .  haying  slight  Qr  nar- 
row bases,  the  pressure  must  be  conducted  entirely  by 
hand.  For  this  purpose  the  plate  is  warmed  by  placing 
it  upon  the  tubes  conve}ing  hot  air  or  steam,  and  the 
moistened  leather  is  laid  upon  it,  and  forced  down  into 
all  the  depressions  and  grooves  of  the  plate  by  means  of 
paper-hangers*  paste,  which  is  thrust  and  pressed  down 
into  them  with  the  end  of  the  wooden  instrument  or 
chisel,  and  when  the  chief  cavities  are  filled  in  this  way, 
the  rest  of  the  surface  is  worked  so  as  to  bring  the 
leather  in  contact  with  the  plate  in  every  part.  The 
folds  which  form  at  the  borders  and  comers,  are  then 
smoothed  out  with  the  chisel,  first  longitudinally,  and 
then  across,  until  they  are  made  to  disappear.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  leather  is  then  rubbed  with  a  dry  sponge 
so  as  to  remove  the  excess  of  moisture,  and  the  workman 
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then  continues  foreing  it  down  into  the  depressions  with 
a  chisel,  until-  it  is 'perfectly  dry>  when  the  rest  of  the 
paste  is  removed  from  the  hollows.  The  elasticity  of  the 
leather,  when  dry,  allows  of  its  removal  from  the  plateli 
even  when  the  eleyatiom  on  the  latter  are  larger  at  top 
than  at  bottom. 

If  itdd  intend.ed  to  stamp  a  design,  or  series  of  desig;ns, 
the  dimiensions  of  which  require  the  use  of  'a  number  of 
skins,  the  latter  are  first  cut  into  parallelograms,  and  theip 
edges  are  pared  and  thinned  dowii.  One  of  them  in  the 
soflened  state  is  then  placed  at  an  angle  or  edge  of  the 
plate,  and  is  impressed  with  the  fibres  in  the  manner 
before  described.  'A  second  skin  is  then  placed  alongside 
of  the  first,  with  otie  edge  projecting  about  an  inch  ove? 
its  border/and  is  printed  in.  the  same  w^;  a  third  is 
pladed  next  to-  and  partly  oven  the  second,  and  60  on, 
even  if  a  number  of  rows  of  skins  are  required,  until  the 
whole  extent  of  the  plate  is  occupied.-  After  the  skins 
have  dll  been  pressed,  sponged,  worked  with  the  chisel, 
and  dried,  their  bveplying  'edgea  are  gently  raised,  cov^ 
ered  with  strong  glue,  fearefnlly  rephiced,  and  retained  in 
their  original  pol^itidn^  by-  covering  the  whole  with  saw* 
dust  and  weighted  planks,  until  it  dries  'an4  forms  *a 
c6ntinuous  sheet. 

By  these  two  processea^  leather  beautifully  ornamented 
iix  reliel^  altd  suitable  for  many  purposes  of  luxury,  may 
be.  manufactured.  These,  oinaments  may  be  allowed  to 
retain,  iri  a  slight  degree,  the- -suppleness  and  elasticity  of 
the  leather,  or  may  be  fender^  per^ctly  firm  and  hard, 
by  pouring  into  themv  while  still  Waml  upon  the  castings, 
a  solution  of  gum-lac  in  alcohol,  or  a  watery  sol^tion-of 
glue,  and  filling  up  all  the  depressions  with  paste,  saw- 
dust) or,  what  is  still  better,  the  raspings  of  cork  mixed 
with  glue.    Their  surfaces  may  be  mhde  impervious  to 


SKNstuie^  Igr  ^  i(eiietrati<»v  of  .the  gpin^laQL  or  of  otj|^ 
Kjpunous  iiiftteria]).aitd  may  be  pajiited,  :(^ld6dy  and  Tar* 
BiBhed.  '  ^      . 

•     •       * 

• 

.T^w  inveAtiony  patbnl^  ib\  I851y.diiera  &om  tke 
usual  meth^  in  being'  exclusively  applicable.,  to  the  flesh 
side  of  leather,  and  tbuit  producing^au  eikdt  .eupGriiNr  to 
that  obtained  by  embossiDg  tbe  grain,  sidie;  It  is  adapted 
to  aH  tanned  skituk  except  thon^  which  ajse  oil-teaned.    . 

'  The.-skinSy  jnst  snflSeien^ly  shaved  to  remoYe  flaws  and 
give,  them  linifarm  'thickness,  ctfe  to  be  immersed  in  water 
a£  120^  F.,  and  brushdd  ou'  thct  flesh  aide  to  iem#ve  diit 
and  open  the  fibre*  They  are.  Ihen  to  be  folded  gnun- 
side  inwards  aiid.iihe  edges  isewed.  tog^her  inbagibnny 
so  as  to  prev^t  the  kitnision  of  the  dye;  The  dyeing 
succeeds  ^'gcouting^''  fmd  '^  sifeeteuin^"  'and  is  aflfeeted 
with  much  weaker  liquors  Ihan  are  used  for  dyeing  the 
gndn  side  of^  skiw;.;  "but  reqtuses  a  longer  time,  as  tiie 
process  must  be  several  tiiHes'  repeated  in  order. that  the 
color  may  penetrate  the  fibres,  and  appe^  niiifof  m.  They 
are  then  rinsed,  opened,  and  dried.  .     . 

When  dry,  they  are  to  be  "  perched"  on  the  flesh  aide 
with  a  moderately  sharp  knife^  so  as  to  soften  the  fibres, 
and  nap  the  surface  without.cutting  the  fleah  o£f.  |2ach 
skin  is  to  be  again  folded  as  before,  and  passed  through 
a  glutinous  solution  of  one  part,  by  measure,  q£  size  in 
three  parts  of  water;  then  stretched  on  boards  to  dry, 
trimmed  around  the  edges,  arid  bruised  on  the  surfaces 
with  cork,  to  render  tliem  soil,  the  flesh  side  being  kept 

outwards.  •  .      • 

The  skins,  just  previous  to  being  embossed,  are  moist- 
ened on  the  grain,  sides  with  clean  water,  and  then  laid 
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together,  with  the  grain  sides  in  contact,  and  under  cover 
in  order  ,to  prevent  access  of  air,  and  thus  to  p)X)mote  the 
thorough  penetration  of  the  water  through  the  bide, 
thereby  making  the  gelatinous  matter  auxiliary  to  the 
production  of  a  gloss  upon  the  embossed  parts.  The 
embossing  is  done  with  engraved  rollers,  previously 
heated  to  250^,  and  exactly  in  the*  same  manner  as  is 
employed  for  embossing  velvet,  cloth,  &c. 


.  * 


•  f 


•  ■ 
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ovT'iaasasDfQ. . 


m 

TpE  art  of*  the  gutrdressex'  otmsiBte  in  Beparatiog  tbe 
middle  pr  muiculair  coat  of  the  intestiDeB.  of  oeitiRUi 
anifnala  from  its  external  or  peritoneat  boyering^  and 
from  ita  intemal  lining  or  mncouB  membrane,  and  may 
Be  divided  into  two  distinct  branches';  the  preparation 
of  the  intestines  of  oxen  and  cows,  fer  the  pneservatum 
of  alimentary*  substance  and.  that  of  the  intestinea  of 
sheep,  for  the  manufacturo  of  cords,  for  various  poppoaes. 
These  subjects  will  be  treated  of  under  their  appropriate 
headings. 


PREPiLRATXON  OF  THE  INTESTINES  OF  CATTLE, 

The  workshop  of  the  gut-dresser  generally  consists  of 
a  room  about  20  feet  long,  16  feet  wide^  and  12  feet  high^ 
with  four  windows  which  are  kept  closed  in  winter,  and 
are  opened  in  summer.  Casks  or  tubs,  e£^h  capable  of 
containing  about  60  gallons,  are  ranged  around  its  sides; 
and  wooden  stakes  are  fixed  in  the  ground  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  for  attaching  hooks.  The  feculent  matters, 
and  the  remnants  from  the  Intestines,  are  usually  allowed 
to  lie  about  the  floor,  and  exhale  an  odor,  which,  with 
that  from  the  putrefying  intestines  in  the  tubs^  is  the 
most  disgusting  that  can  bQ  conceived,  and  is  so  perma- 
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nent,  that  the  bodies  as  well  a»  the  clothes  of  the  work- 
men remaiin  for  a  long  time  impregnated  with  it. 

A  well  is  usually  sunk  in  a  yard  attached  to  the  build- 
ing, for  receiving  the  excrementitious  and  waste  matters 
of  the  manufactory^. 

The  intestines  Are  subjected  to  various  operations, 
which  will  be  "described  in  order. 

The  small  intestines  of  oxen  and  cows,  as  soon  as  they 
are  brought  to  the  workshop  from  the  slaughter-house, 
are  steeped  in  water  contained  in  the  casks,  in  order  to 
moisten  and' smooth  the  surfaces, .so  that  the  knife  may 
glide  easily  over  them.  When  this  is  accomplished, 'an 
end  of  one  of  the  intestines  is  attached,  by  tying  it  in  a 
kind  of  knot  around  a  hook,  to  dne  of  the  Stakes  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  at  a  height  oi  six. or  seven  feet  above 
the  floor.  Th^  workman,  tJien  grasping  the  depending 
portion  between  the*  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  and  gradually  sliding  the  hand  down  along  the 
whole  length  c^  the  intestine,  fi>Uow6  its  motion  by  pass- 
ing a  knife  held  in  the  right  hand,  over  the  surfacse,  so 
as  to  separate-  the  fat,  end  as  much*  as  possible  of  the 
outer  or  peritoneal  coat.  Another  portion  of  gut  is  then 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  operation  is  continued 
until  all  the  contents  of  the  casks  have  been  cleaned.  * 

If  any  parts  of  the  intestine  have  been  scratched,  or 
divided  by  the  butchers  in  separating  the  fat,  these  are 
cut  o£r  and  throwh  aside.  The  fat  falling  to  the  ground 
is  separated  firom  the  feculent  and  other  mettersy.  and 
after  being  washed  a  number  of  times,  is  dried^  melted, 
and  rendered. 

The  inteMines  are  next  washed  in  a  larg!e  cask  hai£ 

full  of  pure  water,,  and  the  workman  then  proceeda.  to 

turn  them  inside  out,  by  introducing  a  thumb  into  this 

interior  of  each,  and  working  the  gut  upon  it  with,  the 

35 
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fingers  until  the  whole  is  inverted.  A  number  of  the 
pieces  are  then  tied  together  at  their  eads  with  a  cord 
which  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  cask,  and  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  inverted  intestines  are  thus  fastenedi 
they  are  left  with  only  their  original  contents  of  wkter, 
to  undergo  the  next  process*,  that  of  putrefaction. 

The  experience  of  the  workman  alone  can  guide  him  in 
determining  when  putrefaction  is  sufficiently  established. 
It  should  be  carried  only  far  enough  to  disorganize  the 
mucous  membrane  and  other  parts  which  are  to  be  sepa- 
rated fh)m  the  middle  coat  of  the  intestines ;  and  if  at 
lowed  to  advance  too  far,  the  whole  tissue  wiU  be  soft- 
ened  and  rendered  useless. 

Two  or  three  days'  exposure  in  summer,  and  from  five 
to  eight  in  winter  are  usually  sufficient,  and  putrefaction 
is  known  to  have  reached  the  proper  stage,  when  bubbles 
of  gas  begin  to  escape  from  the  surface  of  the  intestines. 
This. operation  is  the  most  disgusting  one  to  which  the 
workmen  are  exposed,  from  the  fetid  effluvia  generated 
by  the  decomposing  anitnal  matters;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  as  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  working  in  the 
room  as  might  be  supposed. 

When  sufficiently  rotted,  the  pieces  are  untied,  soaked 
in  a  cask  half  full  of  fresh  water,  and  the  next  operation 
consists  in  separating  the  disorganized  mucous  lining, 
which  is  now  upon  the  outside.  This  the  workman  pro- 
ceeds to  eflfect  by  scraping  it  off  with  his  thumb-noils, 
until  it  is  entirely  detached.  The  operation  is  facilitated 
by  dipping  the  pieces  fi^quently  in  water.  The  intes- 
tines are  then  repeatedly  soaked  and  washed  in  clean 
water  until  it  comes  from  them  unclouded  and  free  from 
taint. 

When  perfectly  clean,  one  end  of  each  piece  of  intes- 
tine is  tied  with  a  string,  and  the  workman  introduces 
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into  the  other  orifice  a  hollow  cylinder  of  cane  angle  or 
reed  about  five  inches  long,  and  after  making  the  joint 
air-tight  by  pressing  the  rim  of  the  gut  tightly  around  it, 
applies  his  mouth  to  the  end,  and  expands  the  gut  by 
blowing  into  it,  and  then>  closes  the  orifice,  tying  it 
tightly  with  a  pord.  If  holes  are  found,  the  intestine  is 
cut  ofi*  at  the  place  where  they  occur,  and  tied  again  with 
a  cord.  When  all  the  pieces  are  thus  filled  with  air, 
they  are  carried  in  .baskets  to  the  drying  place,  and  are 
laid  out  so  as  not  to  be  in  contact  with  each  other,  upon 
horizontal  poles  placed  aboUi  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

When  perfectly  dry,  the  pieces  of  gut  are  taken  down, 
and  cut  across  with  scissors  as  near  the  ligatures  as  pos- 
sible, after  which  they  are  pressed  and  flattened  with 
the  hand,  so  sb  to  expel  all  the  air  contained  in  thexn. 

They  are  then  assorted  into  di£ferent  sizes  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  are  col- 
lected in  bundles,  and  hung  in  a  damp  place,  preparatory 
to  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  fumes. 

After  being  kept  in  a  damp  situation,  for  some  time, 
the  intestine;  are  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  sulphur  in 
a  stove  or  chamber,,  five  and  one-thijrd  feet  sq6are,  and 
six  and  a  half  feet  high.  For  this  purpose^,  they  are 
strung  on  sticks,  and  if  not  sufficiently  moist  when  intro- 
duced into  it,  they  are  sprinkled  over  with  water  from  a 
brush,  and  are  then  suspended  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  chamber  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  bundles.  A 
pound  or  more  of  flowers  of  sulphur  is  then, put  m  an 
earthen  dish  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  ignited 
by  burning  coals  thrown  upon  it;  the  door  of  the  cham* 
her  being  immediately  clpsed,  and  the  further  precaution 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  vaporb  being  taken  of  luting  it 
around  the  edges,  and  of  gluing  stoiit  pieces  of  paper 
upon  any  apertures  which  exist  in  the  stove. 
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At  the  expiration  of  some  hours^  the  door  is  opened 
and  the  vapors  are  allowed  to  esciape.  The  intestines, 
hy  being  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphurous'  acid, 
are  bleached,  deprived  of  their '  unpleasant  odor,  and 
are  protected  against  the  attacks  of  insects.  While 
still  damp,  they  are  twisted  into  hanks,  packed  with 
camphor,  and  sent  to  market. 

DISINFECTION  OF  THE  WORKSHOP,  AND  MODE  OF   SUPPRESSING 

PUTREFACTION. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  offensive  effluvia  arising  from 
the  putrefaction  of  intestines,  the  following  process,  of 
separating  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  devised  by 
Labarraque,  who  received,  as  a  reward  for  it,  the  pre- 
mium of  the  French  Society  for  the  Encouragetnent  of 
National  Industry. 

The  small  intestines  of  fifty  cattle,  which  have  been 
cleaned  and  turned  inside  out,  are  mixed  in  a  cask  with 
two  buckets-full  of  water  containing  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  chlorinated  liquor  of  potassa,  at  12®  or  13® ;  and 
if  there  be  not  then  enough  liquid  to  cover  them,  another 
bucket-full  of  fresh  water  is  added.  The  whole  is  then 
stirred  about,  well  mixed,  and  left  over  night*  The 
membrane  can  be  detached  as  easily  the  next  day,  as  after 
man)'  days  of  putrefaction  in  the  ordinary  method,  and 
the  noxious  and  unpleasant  odor  is  entirely  avoided. 
The  succeeding  operations  are  performed  in"  the  usual 
manner. 


goldbeater's-skin. 

Goldbeater's-skin   is  prepared  from   the   extefnal  or 
peritoneal   coat  of  the   caecum,  or  blind  gut  of  neat 
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cattle.  The  workman  separates  and  turns  over  the 
portion  which  encircles  the  junction  of  this  pouch  with 
the  rest  of  the  intestines,  and  draws  it  oflf  inverted,  from 
the  other  coats,  to  the  length  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
inches.  Jtia  then  immersed. for  a  short  time  in  a,,weal^ 
solution  of  potash*  and  is  cleaned  by  scraping  upon  a 
board  with  a  knife.  When  well  cleaned  in  this  way, 
and  by  soaking  in  watev,  the  piece  is  stretched  upon  a 
kind  of  frame  from  forty  to  fifty  inches  in  lengthy  and 
eleven  inches  in  width,  and.  made  of  two  uprights  held 
together  by  two  crosspieces,  having  longitudinal  grooves 
two  and  half  lines  in  width.  The  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane which  was  outside  in  the  animal,  ia  placed  in  con- 
tact with  the  upper  part  of  the  fraine^  and  one  .end  being 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  frame,. it  is  atretched  in  every 
direction,  and.  is  glued  to  its  riin.  Another  membrane 
is  then  stretched  above  the  .first,  with  its  external  sur- 
face placed  upwards,-  and*  ist  attached  to  it  by  gluing 
around  the  edges.  .  When  perfectly  dry,*  the  membranes 
are  separated  by  running  a  sharp  knife  along  the  grooves. 
Each  strip  is  then  glue^.  upon  a*  frame  similar  to  the  first 
one,  but  without  a  groove,  and  is  washed  over  with  a  solu- 
tion composed  of  an  ounce  of  alum  dissolved  in  four  pints 
of  pure  water.  When  the  surface  is  dry,  a  sponge  dipped 
in  a  concentrated  i^lntion  of  fish-^lue  in  white  wine,  with 
enough  clQves,  nutqfiegs,  or  camphor,  to  make  it  aromatic, 
is  passed  over  it.  When  this  coating  is.dry,  it  is  covered 
with  a  coat  of  white  of  eggs,  and  the  strip  is  cut  into 
pieces  five  and  a  half  inches  s<][u  are,  which  are  then 
smoothed  out  under  a  press,  and  made  up  into  leaves  for 
the  purpose  of  the  goldbeater. 
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LATHS-COKDS. 

These  cords  are  made  of  the  intestines  of  horses^ 
cleaned  and  prepared  by  the  separation  of  the  mucoufl 
membrane,  in  the  manner  before  deft^ribed.  A  wooden 
ball,  armed  in  its  lower  part  with  four  cuttijig  blades, 
at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  is  fixed  by  an  up- 
right piece  of  wood  to  a  bench.  "The  end  of  an  intestine 
is  then  drawn  over  this  ball,  and  as  the  gut  is  pulled 
downwards,'  it  is  divided  into  four  equal  bands  or  strips. 

Four  or  eight  of  these  strips,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness ^hich  it  is  intended  to  give  to  the  cord,  are  tied 
with  a  peculiar  knot  to  one  end  of  a  thick  piece  of  cord. 
The  end  is  passed  around  a  peg  introduced  into  a  hole 
in  a  solid  post,  to  the  side  of  which  a  number  of  pegs 
are.  attached.  At  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven  yards  from 
the  first  one,  another  post  is  fixed,  similarly  provided  with 
pegs,  and  over  one  of  these  latter^the  middle  of  the  afisem- 
blage  of  strips  is  passed,  the  other  end  being  brought 
back  and  attached  to  the  first  peg,  by  means  of  another 
knotted  cord.  The  tied  ends  of  the  strips  are  then 
attached  to  the  wheel  by  a  hook  connected  with  the 
whirly  which  is  made  to  revolve  until  the  strips  are  suf- 
ficiently twisted.  The  twisted  end  is  then  kept  stretched 
by  attaching  it  to  the  peg,  and  any  projecting  filaments 
are  cut  off.  After  being  stretched  for  some  time,  the  cords 
are  then  twisted  again,  and  a  third  and  a  fourth  time 
are  twisted  by  hand,  being  each  time  rubbed  with  and 
drawn  through  a  bunch  of  moistened  horse-hair  after  the 
twisting,  and  again  stretched  out  between  the  two  posts. 
If  thecord  is  not  smooth  and  even  after  the  twisting  is 
completed,  it  is  made  so  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  dog- 
skin.    It  is  then  dried,  and,  by  some  manufacturers,  i 
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exposed  to  the  vapors  of  sulphur.     Finally,  the  ends  are 
cut  off,  and  Uie  cord  is  rolled  in  a  coil. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  emanations  from  the  putrefying 
intestines/  which  are  generally  brought  to  the  workshop 
in*  a  state  of  incipient  decomposition,"  Labarraque  recom- 
mends that  they  be  at  once  cleaned,  turned  inside  out, 
and  put  to  soak  over  night  in  a  cask,  containing^  for  fif- 
teen or  twenty  intestines,  one  pound  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  chlorinated  potash  liquor  at  from  13^  to  18^, 
mixed  with'  two  bucftets-full  of  pure  water.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  ready  to  be  detached  the  Qext  day,  and 
after  its  removal  and  thorough  washing,  the  intestines 
can  at  once  be  prepared,  as  has  been  already  described.  • 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CORDS,  IMPROPEBLY  CAIJ;EI>  CAT-GUT,  FROM 

THE  INTESTINES  OF  SHEEP. 

The  intestines  are  removed  from  the  body  of  the  ani- 
mal when  warm,  are  cleaned  and  freed  from  fecal  matter, 
and  are  at  once  sent  |xx  the  workshop.  -  If.  not  perfeotly 
clean  at  first,  and  if  decgmposition  has  been  allowed  to 
commence,  they  are  indelibly  stained,  so  as  to  be  unfit 
for  most  of  the  purposes  fdr  which  they  are  intended. 

After  being  unravelled  and  deprived  of  adhering  fat, 
while  soaking  in  a  tub  of  water;  they  are  placed  in  fresh 
water,  and  the  small  ends  of  all  the  intestmea  are  t^ed 
together,  and  laid  on  the  edge  of  the  tub,  while  their 
bodies  are  left  to  steep  for  two  or  three  dajrs  in  water, 
which  is  frequently  changed,  particularly  in  summer. 
By  this  means,  the  removal  of  the  mucous  and  perito- 
neal  .coats  is  facilitated.  After  this,  the  bunch  of.  intes- 
tines is  placed  upon  a  benolL  which  slopes  down  towards 
the  edge  of  the  tub,  and  the  surface  is  scraped  with  the 
back  of  a  knife-blade,  in  order  to  separate  and  remove 
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the  external  membrane  in  breadth  of  about  half  the  cir- 
cumference. This  coat,  which  is  called  filandre  by  the 
French  manufacturers,  can  only  be  freely  removed  in 
pieces  of  the  proper  size  and  length  by  pulling  it  off  in 
the  direction  from  the  small  to  the  large  end  of  the  in- 
testine. It  is  employed  as  thread  to  sew  intestines,  and 
to  make  the  cords  of  rackets  and  battledores.  In  the 
event  of  its  breaking,  the  separated  pieces  must  be  tied 
together,  and  they  and  the  others  are  laid  aside  for  use. 

The  guts  are  then  soaked  in  fresh  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours  more,  and  are  taken  out  and  scraped  clean 
upon  the  bench  with  the  back  of  a  round-bladed  knife. 
About  eight  feet  of  the  larger  ends  are  now  cut  off  and 
sold  to  the  sausage-makers.  The  rest  are  then  cut  of  a 
proper  length,  and  are  imbedded, .  as  it  were,  between. 
layers  of  salt.  Alternating  heaps  of  intestines  and  lay- 
ers of  salt  are  packed  in  until  all  the  intestines  have 
been  salted.  After  some  days,  they  ate  removed  and 
packed  with  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  so  as  to  be  ready 
at  any  time  for  the  succeeding  processes. 

After  this  curing  is  completed,  the  intestines  are  taken 
out  and  soaked  over  night  in  fresh  water,  and  the  Sallow- 
ing day  are  deposited  in  a  lye  made  by  adding  four 
ounces  of  potash  and  the  same  quantity  6f  pearlash,  to 
a  pail  of  water,  containing  about  three  or  four  gallons. 
The  exact  strength  of  the  lye  is  determined  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  workmen,  and  tlie  effect  wliich  it  has 
upon  their  hands.  The  lye  is  poured  in  successive 
quantities  upon  the  intestines,  and  is  poured  off  again 
every  two  or  three  hours,  until  they  have  been  sufficiently 
acted  upon.  They  are  theu  drawn  t^vo  or  three  tinnes 
through  an  open  brass  thimble,  and  pressed  against  it 
with  the  nail,  in  order  to  scrape  off  unnecessary  and  pro- 
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jecting  parts  from  the  surfac^es,  after  which  they  are  de- 
lected for  different  purposes^  aqcording  to  their  sizes. 

Cord  for  jBacfe/d.-r-This.  is  gener^Uly  made  of  intes- 
tines of  inferior  quality  or  which  hare  been  stained  by 
commencing  putrefaction, .  The  pieces  while  still  moist, 
are  sew^d  together  with  strips  of  tbie  outer  membrane  or 
JUandrey  each  junction  being  cut  asUnt,.so  as  to  make  it 
smooth  and  strong.  Three  or  four  of  these  intestines  are 
then  attached  by  strings*  to  the  whirl,  :and  are  twisted 
in  the  usual  way,  after  which  the  cord  is  smoothed  and 
deprived  of  moisture  by  the  hand  of  the  workman,  and 
is  left  stretched  for  a  time.  It  iff. again  twisted,  and 
rubbed  with  a  bunch  of  horse-haip.  The  inferior  kinds 
of  cords  are  made  by  twisting  one  gut  along  with  two  or 
three  pieces  of  the  filandre.  v 

Whip-cord  is  made  of  intestines  of  good  quality,  pre- 
pared, cut  slanting,  and  sewed  as  above  deseribed.  Each 
end  is  then  twisted  separately,  as.  whip-cord  is  seldom 
made  of  two  intestines .  twisted  together.  The  cord  is 
sulphured  once  or  twice,  and  may  then  be  dyed  black 
with  common  ink,,  or  of  a  rose^color  with  red  ink,,  which 
the  sulphurous  acid  turns  to  a  pink  color,  or  with  a  green 
dy6  sold  for  the  purpose  by  the  color  dealers.  '  The  cord 
is  then  dried,  smopthed,  and  coiled  up  into  suitable  sizes 
for«ale. 

HtMera^ '  Cards  for  Bowstrings^ — These  cords  are  usu- 
ally  from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  feet  long^  and  are  made 
by  twisting  the  longest  and  largest  intestines  of  sheep, 
four,  six,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  being  put  together,  accord- 
ing to  their  intended  size.  The  preparation  of  this  kind 
of  cord  demands  more  care  than  that  of  those  which  have 
already  been  described,  and  it  must'  be  perfectly  free 
from  seams  and  knots.  *  It  is  twisted  with  the  wheel  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  must  be  well  stretched  and 
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smoothed  after  each  operation.  When  half  dry,  it  is 
exposed  at  two  different  times  to  the  fumes  of  burning 
sulphur,  after  which  it  is  well  rubbed  with  a  bunch  ct 
horse-hair  rope  dipped  in  potash  lye,  and  i&  finally  dried 
in  a  state  of  tension,  cut  off,  and  coiled. 

Clock-makers'  CbrcZ.— rThis  kind  of  cord  diflers  from 
the  others  in  being  extremely  thin,  and  is  made  of  intes- 
tines of  the  smallest  size,  or  of  strips  made  by  dividing 
each  gut  into  two  pieces  by  drawing  it  down  over  a  kind 
of  lancet  mounted  upon  a  l^iaden  or  wooden  ball,  which 
guides  the  blade,  the  two  sections  of  the  gut  falling  into 
a  vessel  placed  beneath.  Clock-makers,  however,  some- 
times employ  cords  of  larger  diameter,  made  of  two  or 
more  intestines. 

Co7xh  for  Mitaical'imtrumeyit  Strings. — The  strings  of 
musical  instruments  should  be  of  uniform  diameter, 
perfectly  smooth,  round,  and  free  from  shreds  or  fila- 
ments. They  should  be  as  little  liable  as  possible  to 
stretch  or  break,  and  should  preserve  their  polish  and 
transparency  during  all  changes  of  weather.  Their 
manufacture  requires  great  experience  and  dexterity  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen.  The  best  violin  and  harp 
strings  have  been  made  from  time  immemorial  in  Italy, 
and  although  those  of  a  superior  quality  are  manufac- 
tured in  France,  the  preparation  of  treble  strings,  which 
are  peculiarly  difficult  to  make,  is  confined  to  Naples. 
The  membranes  of  lean  animals  are  well  known  to  be 
much  more  tough  than  those  of  animals  in  high  condi- 
tion, and  the  superior  quality  of  the  strings  made  at 
Naples  is  attributed  in  a  measure  to  the  snmlluess  and 
leanness  of  the  sheej)  in  its  vicinity. 

The  guts  intended  for  fiddle  and  harp  strings  are  first 
scraped  with  the  greatest  possible  care.  Three  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  potash  are  theji  dissolved  in  six  pails- 
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full  of  water,  and  fivB  and  a  half  pounds  of  pearlash  are 
mixed  with  the  same  *  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  claHfied"  by  the  addition  of  a  little  alum.  The 
two  solutions  dre  kept  iii  stone-ware  vessels.  Stone- 
ware pans  are  then  half  filled  with  the  intestines,  and 
the  potash  liquor,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  tirater, 
is  poured  in  until  the  vessels  are  full.  The  intestines 
are  steeped  for  three  or  four  days  or  even  a  longer  time, 
the  solution  being  changed  twice  daily,  and  made  pro- 
gl^ssivfely  stronger  by  adding  each  time  some  of  the  ash- 
lye,  and  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  wateJr  mix:ed 
with  it.  £ach'  time  that  the  solution  is  changed, '  the 
intestines  are  removed  from  the  vessels,  and  are  re^ 
placed  after  draining  upon  a  sloping  table,  and  after 
being  passed  through  a  thimble  in  the  manner  before 
described.  The  efiect  of  the  alkaline  solution  upon  the 
intestines  is  to  bleach  and  swell  them,  and  they  must  be 
removed  from  it  upon  the  first  appeariince  of  little  bub- 
bles of  gto  escaping  from  them,  or  they  will  be  softened 
and  rendered  unfit  for  use.  This  is  more  apt  to  occur  in 
summer  than  in  winter,  and  strings  of  the  best  quality 
ai^e  made  in  the  latter' season.        . 

After  being  ag^n  passed  through  the  thimble  so  as  to 
smooth  and  equalize  their  surfaces,  and  washed  in  fresh 
water,  the  intestines  are  attached  to  the  frame  in  order 
to  be  twisted.  This  frame  is  five  feet  three  inches  in 
length,  and  twenty-five  inches  in  breadth.  A  number 
of  pegs  *are  fixed  in  one  of  its  sides,  and  a  double  num- 
ber of  holes  Bre-^red  through  the  other  side,  so  that*  the 
cords  passed  through  them  are  kept  in  place  when  pegs 
are  introduced.  The  ends  of  the  intestines  are  first 
placed  together  upon  the  edge  of  the  tub  in  which  they 
have  been  soaked,  and  two  or  three  or  more  of  the  same 
diameter  and  length  are  selected,  and  fixed  to  one  of  the 
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double  hofefl  by  diMiui  tf  a  peg^  and  the  "bodiM  of  the 
intettineB  axe  then  drawn  eiti  epucUy  of  the  sane  length, 
and  brought  over  the  oonpeflponding  large  p^  am  the 
c^poaite  sidea  of  the  iraoie^  the  evda  bdng  coitied  back 
and  fixed  in  the  other  one  d'  the  two  faolea.  If  aome  of 
the  inteatinea  are  not  wffioieiiily  long  fo  atietch  aoro^Bi 
ihey  are  sewed  to  other  pieoea  tm.jifiw  as  poaaiUe  to 
the  end  of  the  coxd,  ao  that  the  pointa  miQr  be  near  the 
eztreoiity  of  the  atrhig^.  and  majr  not  integrftace  with  the 
uniformity  of  aur&oe  of  its  main  part.  Thtf  inteatinea 
•re  then  :tw]i6ted  on  the  hooked  wheel  in.  the  ordinary 
manQOT,  and  aie  exposed  fi^r  twi>  or  tbjee  houra  in  th^ 
auljpliurilig  room,. after  which  they  «ie  forcibly  rabbed 
ijdth  the  horaeJiair  rope,  an4  twisted  ,and  rubbed  «g{dii. 
They  are  again  exposed,  to  the  vapon  of  buniing  sulr 
phur^  ate  twisted  once .  more  and  aulphuied  for  a^  third 
tune^  after:  which  they  are  left  to  dry  in  «  state  of  ten- 


The  strings  are  known. to  be  sufficiently jdry, when 
one  of  the  strands  upon  being  removed  fyaa  its  peg» 

shows  no  tendency  to  turn,  but  remains  in  the  straight 
position  in  which  it  is  held.  When  the  strings  have 
arrived  at  this  degree  of  dryness,  they  are  rubbed  over 
with  olive  oil,  are  cut  off  at  the  ends,  and  coiled  up  for 
sale. 

The  fourth  strings  of  violins,  which  are  wrapped  in 
wire,  or  other  strings  wrapped  in  the  same  way,  are 
neither  sulphured  nor  oiled.  The  string  intended  to  be 
wrapped  is  cut  of  the  length  of  a  yard  and  ^a  quarter, 
and  one  of  ita  ends  is  attached  to  the  hook  of  the  wheel, 
and  the  dther  to  the  ring  of  a  whirl,  which  keeps  the 
st-ring  stretched,  by  means  of  a  weight  at  the  end  of  a 
cord  fastened  to  it  and  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  wire 
is  then  fastened  around  the  string  close  to  the  whirl,  and, 
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as  the  wbeel  i&  made  to  revolve,  the  string  and  the  whirl 
turn  with  it.  The  workman  supports  the  string  with 
his  left  hand^  and  the  wire  passing  through  his  right  hand 
is  made  to  revolve  around  it  in  close  spiral  turns  imtil 
it  is  entirely  wid  equally  covered. 

As  has  been  before  observed,  t\^e  utmost  care  and  Bkill, 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  are  required  for  the  manu- 
facture of  harp  or  violin  strings  of  good  quality.  Too 
much  or  too  little  scraping  of  the  surfaces,  the  use  of  too 
strong  lye,  the  exposure  to  the  vapors  of  sulphur  for  too 
short  or  too  long  a  time,  or  defective  twisting,  will  any, 
or  all  of  'them,  impeur  the  quality  of  the  pjroduct.  Long 
experience  alone  will  enable  the  workmen  to  conduct 
the  different  operations  with  the  requisite  dexterity. 
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Abies  Canadensis  used  for  tftnning,  88 
Accelerating  tanning  processes,  263 
Acid,  ellagic,  82f 

gallic,  68 

melanogallic,  68 

melaaotannio*,  68 

osytannic,  62 

paraellaglc,  68 

pjrogallic,  68 
Acids,  raising  or  swelling  by,  169 
Albumen,  a  constitaetit  ot  skins,  46 
Aleppo  galls,  72 

Alder-bark,  tannin^f  power  of,  851 
Alumed  skins,  improperly  so  called,  854 
Apotheine,  65,  407 
Arecha  catechu,  68 
^Irtificial  tannin,  51 

6 
BagnaU's  barkrchopping  machine,  114 
Bark,  beech,  tised  for  tanning,  89 
cinnamon,  tannin  in,  86 
.  chopping-machine  of  Bagnall,  114 
"  "  Faroot,  122 

cork-tree,  tanning  power  of,  91 
different  layers  of,  84 
Lombardy  ppplar,  used  for  tanning, 

89 
mill  of  Bourgeois,  126 
"     Lespinasse,  129 
"     Wiltse,  181 
tanning  power  of  sassafras,  87 
Weldon's  mill  for  grinding,  119 
willow,  used  for  tanning,  92  , 

Barks,  84 

oak,  95 
Barking  of  trees,  104 
Barkometer,  829 
Barley^lressings,  rai^g  by,  180 
Bate,  or  gnuner  of  dung,  850,  356 
Braconnot's  mode  of  miSdng  gallic  acid, 

59 
Beam,  working  on  the,  202 


Beating  and  rolling  of  leather,  221 

leathei^  Debergue's  machine  for, 
228 

Flotard  and  Delbut's  machine 
for,  227 

Beech-bark  used  for  tanning,  89 

Belts,  leather  for,  496 

Bell  Stephenfl's  process  for  estimafSn^ 
tanning  power,  109 

Bengal  catechu,  68 

Berendorf  s  machine  ibr  pressing  hldei, 
282 

Berenger  and  Sterlingue'd  tanning  pro- 
cess, 268 

Bemheim's  and  Labouriau^smode  of  em- 
bossing leather,  531 

Black  oak,  100 

Bloom  on  leather,  407 

Birch  bark,  tannin  in,  86 

*'  oil,  pseparation  of,  876 

Bombay  catechu,  68 

Bordier's  mineral  tanning  process,  396 

BotUee  of  leather,  450 

Bookhout's  ancTCochen's  smocPthing  ma- 
chine, 500 

Booth's  process  for  fair  leather,  505 

Bourgeois's  bark-mill,  126 

Bouillon-Lagrange^s  mode  of  preparing 
tannin,  42 

Brown's  tan-Tats,  204 

Buffalo,  or  Grecian  leather,  869 

Buffalo  hides,  151 

Bulbs  containing  tannin,  80 

Borbridge's  tanning  process,  818 

Butts,  or  red  leather,  847 . 


Calf-skins,  150 

currying  of,  489 
English,  492 
gTamed,  495 
leather  for  belts,  496 
oUed,489 
tallowed,  491 
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Calf-skin«, 

tanuing  of,  849 
valued,  493 
Cslmuck,  method  of  treftting  skliiB,  440 
Catechu,  HI 
arccha,  68 
Bonihaj,  68 
Bengal,  68 
cake.  67 
gambir,  68 
Pegu,  68 
tannin  from,  50 
tanning  with,  819 
Catgut,  543 
Catskill  bark-mill,  181 
Cavalin's  mineral  tanning  process,  397 
Chamois  leather,  488 
Chaplin's  tanning  process,  274 
Cinnamon-bavk,  tannin  in,  85 
Clock-makers*  cord,  546 
Comparative  tanning  power  of  oak-bark, 
divi-diyi,  alder,  and  clit^liu,  851 
Composition  of  skin,  140 
Constitution  of  the  skin,  187 
Cordage,  tanning  of,  452 
Cords  for  clock-makers,  546 

hatters*  bowstrings,  545 
lathes,  542 
rackets,  545 

musical-instromeni    strings, 
546 
whips,  545 
Corium,  138 

Cork-tree  bark,  tanning  power  of,  91 
CoTcrs,  leather  for  cylinders,  451 
Cox's  mnchine  for  rolling  leather,  238 

tanning  process,  275 
Crop  leather,  21  o 

Curandeau's  process  for  Hungary  lea- 
ther, 40 1 
Cutch,  ^)7 
Cuticle,  189 
Cutis  vera,  138 
Currying  of  calf-skins,  489 
poat-skiiis,  497 
leather,  461 
Cylinders,  leather  covers  of,  451 

D 

Danish  tanning  process,  283 

Davy's    mode    of    estimating    tanning 

power,  108 
Deane's  water-proof  dressing,  609 
Deberpue's  machine  for  beating  leather, 

Degrand's    machine   for    splitting   and 

phaving  leather,  518 
Depilation  of  skins  by  barley-dressings, 

180 
cool  sweating,  176 


It 


li 
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Depilation  of  skins  by  caustic  soda,  171 

steam,  170 

Warington*s  prooess  for  the,  176 
Dessable's  tanning  process,  212 
Desmond's  tanning  process,  247 
Deyeux*s  mode  of  preparing  tannin,  42 
Didier's  process'  for  patent  leather,  456 
Dignity  of  labor,  25 
Di^nfection  of  gut-drmsing  workahops. 

540 
Divi-divi,  tanning  power  of,  851 
I>iz6*s  mode  of  pr^aring  tannin,  42 
Domestic,  or  slaughter  hides,  150 
Domino's  mode  of  preparing  ta-nnin^  45 
Drake's  tanning  process,  274 
Drying  of  leather,  219 
Dung  of  chickens  or  pigeons,  use  of,  350 
Dutch  or  minehtJh  tanning,  897 
Dye-tanning  process,  899 

E 

East's  mode  of  embossing  leather,  584 
Ellagic  acid,  62 
Embossing  of  leather,  580 

Bemheim  and  Labouriaa*8  nrocess, 
531 

East's  process,  534 
English  calf-skins,  492 

Harness-leather,  849 

hides,  485 
Extract  of  oak-bark,  tanning  with,  .818 
Extractive,  65 


Fair  leather,  505 

Farcot's  bark-chopping  machine,  122 

Fibrine,  a  constituent  of  skins,  140 

Fibrinous  tissue,  140 

Fiedler's  mode  of  preparing  gallic  acid, 

58 
Fleshing  of  skins,  156 

Vauquelin's  machine  for  the,  267 
Flotard  and  Debut's  machine  for  beat- 
ing leather,  227 
Flowers  and  flower  tops,  tannin  in,  78 
French  bark-mill,  113 
Fruits,  tannin  in,  80 
Fulling  machines,  256,  321 

>Viltse's,  325 
Fungi,  vegetable,  containing  tannin,  70 
Furic,  tanuing  with,  344 

G 

Gallic  acid,  58 

modes  of  preparing,  50 

properties  of,  60 
Galls,  70 
Gambir,  68 
Gas-works  lime,  used  for  depilation,  851 
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Gelatine,  a  constituent  of  skins,  142    ' 
GetUffe's  tanning  process,  248 
Giraudon's  machine  for  splitUng   and 

shaving  leather,  519 
Glazed  leather,  458 
Grained  calf-skins,  495 

leather,  475 
Graincr,  or  bate  of  dung,  850,  856 
Grape-skins,  tanning  with,  389 
Goat-skins,  151 

currying  of,  497 

tanning  of,  861 
Goldbeater' s-skin,  540 
Gray  oak,  102 
Gut-dressing,  586 

H 

Halvorson's  process  for  making  hides 

hard  and  transparent,  458 
Hannoye's  tanning  process,  279 
Harness  leather,  English,  845 
Hatters'  cords  for  bowstrings,  645 
Hematine,  a  variety  of  tannin,  49 
Hemlock  spruce,  used  for  tanning,  88 

tanning,  820 
Hcrapath  &  Cox's  tanning  process,  218 
Plershcy's  machine  fox  softening  hides, 

325 
Hibbard's  tanning  process,  307 
Hides,  Buffalo,  151 

definition  of,  146 

domestic,  150 

English,  485 

horse,  151 

Spanish,  or  South  American,  150 

mills,  821 

mode  of  salting,  152 

«       making  hard'  and  transpa- 
rent, 458 
Horse-hides,  151 

Hungary,  leather  made  of,  429 

tanning  of,  866 
Housings  and  mats,  418 
Human  skins,  tanning  of,  868 
Hungary  leather,  415 

Curandeaa's  process  for,  481 

of  cow  and  calf  skins,  428 

of  horse-hides,  429 

made  like  blackened  leather,  480 
Hydrometers,  829 


Imitation  kid,  412 
Morocco,  868 
Improved  processes  for  making  leather, 

248 
Impure  tannin,  47 
Indian  mode  of  treating  skins,  441 
Intestines  of  eattle,  preparation  of,  586 

36 


Jennings's  mode  of  making  leather  wa- 

terpKKif,  612 
Jucten«  or  Ronla  leaAer,  872 
Juices,  tMning^  60 

X 
KartsofPt  aooovnt  of  BuBoa  leather, 

879 
Keasley's  tumiiig  pman,  291 
Kermes  oak,  97 
Kent's  mode  «f  iHrq[>aring  gallie  acid, 

59 
Kid  leather,  409 

imitation,  412 
Kinds  of  skins  suitable  for  tanning,  146 
Kino,  69 

Kips,  definition  of,  146 
Knowlis's  tanning  process,  275 


Labor,  dignity  of,  25 

Lake-water,  160 

Lathe-cords,  642 

Laubert's  mode  of  preparing  tannin,  44 

Leather,  beating  and  rolling  of,  221 

bottles,  450 

composition  of,  148 

covers  for  cylinders,  451 

crop,  215 

currying  of,  461 

different  names  of,  162 

drying  of,  219 

embossing  of,  518 

English  harness,  846 

fair,  606 

glased,  or  varnished,  458 

grained,  475 

its  texture  and  quality,  404 

kid,  409 

losh,  488 

made  water-proof,  607 

of  Hungary,  416 
Russia,  872 
Wallachia,  886 

oiled,  488,  478 

patent,  458 

press,  260 

red,  or  Butts,  847 
**  "     eurrying  of^  502 

water,  478 

waxed,  484  ^ 

white,  488 
Leaves  containing  tannin,  78 
Leprieur's  tanning  process,  810 
Lespinasse's  Imrk^mill.  129 
Lime  used  for  raising  hides,  152 

from  gasworks  used  for  unhairing, 
851 
Live-oak,  108 
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Lombardj  poplar  bark  used  for  tanning, 

09 


M 


Machine  for  chopping  bark,  114 

"  **  Farcot's,  122 

for  gronnding,  or  fSrixing,  Nisbet's, 
486 
fleshing  Udea,  114 

"  "    Van<jneUn*«,  257 

fulling  fikina,  266,  821,  825 
hammering  leatheiv  I>ebergue's, 

flotaid  and 
Delbnt'a,  227 

pommelling  and  graining  leather, 
Perkins's,  514 

pressing  hides,  Berendorf 's,  282 

rolling  leather,  Cox's,  288 

"       Wiltse's,  240 

shaving    and    cleaning    leather, 
Nosdter's,  627 

softening  hides,  Hershey's,  826 

smoothing  and  .graining  leather, 
Bookhout's  and  Gochen's,  600 

apliUing  and  ahaying  leather,  De- 
grand's,  518 
"        "       Girandon's,  519 

"        Richardson's,  525 
Marsh-water,  160 

rosemary,  tanning  with,  840 
Materials  for  tanning,  66 
Mats  and  housinfi^s,  418 
Melanogallic  acid,  C8 
Melanotannic  acid,  68 
Merut-Guillot's  mode  of  preparing  tan- 
nin, 42 
Mills  for  ftilling  hides,  256,  821,  826 
grinding  bark,  Bourgeois's,  126 
"      French,  118 
"      Lespinasse's,  129 
"      Wiltse's,  181 
Mineral  tanning,  395 

Bordier's  process  for,  896 
Cavalin'a         ♦♦  897 

Dutch  «<  401 

Mode  of  estimating  tanning  power,  107 
preparing  skins  with  tar  and  soot 
342 
Blohr's  mode  of  preparing  tannin,  46 
Monier  and  Ray's  hide-mill,  321 
Morocco,  true,  861 
imitation,  803 
Myrtle,  tanning  with,  888 

N 

Nenory's  water-proof  dressings,  608 
Nets,  process  for  tanning,  452 
Newton's  mineral-tanning  process,  401 


n 


Nisbet's  grounding  and  pumicing  ma- 
chine, 436 
Nossiter's    machine   for    shaTing    and 
cleaning  leather,  527 
process  for  enamelling  leather,  457 
tanning  process,  248 
Nutgalls,  70 


Oak,  black  or  quercitron,  100 

gray,  102 

Kermes,  97 

Uve,  103 

red,  98 

rock-chestnut,  99 

scarlet,  102 

Spanish,  98 

tanning,  245 
•     white,  101 
Oak-bark,  96 

tanning  with  extract  of,  818 

mills  for  grinding,  118,  126,  129. 
181 
Oaks,  American,  98 

European,  96 
Ogeroau's  tanning  process,  262 
Oil  of  Birch-bark,  876 
Oiled  leather,  483,  478 

calf-skins,  489 
Oxytannic  acid,  62 


Paracllagic  acid,  68 

Parchment,  446 

Patent  leather,  458 

Pelouze's  mode  of  preparing  tannin,  4  i 

Pegu  catechu,  68 

Perkins's  pommelling  machine,  614 

Pommelling  of  leather,  465 

and  graining  machine,  514 
Pratt,  Zadock,  the  tanner,  25 
Prattsrille  tannery,  account  of,  820 
Preliminary  treatment  of  skins,  155 
Process,  Berenger  and  Sterlingue's  tan- 
ning, 208 

Burbridge's  tanning,  318 

Chaplin's  tanning.  274 

Cox's  tanning,  275 

Danish  tanning,  283 

Dessnbles's  tanning,  212 

Desmond's  tanning,  247 

Drake's  tanning,  274 

Getliffe's  tanning,  248 

Hannoye's  tanning,  279 

Herapath  and  Cox's  tanning,  213 

Hibbard's  tanning,  307 

Keasley's  tanning,  291 

Knowlis's  tanning,  275 

Leprieur's  tanning,  310 

Nosiiter's  tanaing,  248 
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Proeen,  OgerMu^s  tanning,  252 
Botch's  tanning,  284 
Seguin's  tanning,  248 
Snyder's  tanning,  287 
Squire's  tanning,  271 
Tumbull's  tanning,  298 
Yauquelin's  tanning,  254 
Warington's  tanning,  304 

Processes,  accelerating  tanning,  263 
improved  tanning,  248 

Press  for  leather,  260      . 

Pressing  hides,  machine  for,  232 

PyrogaUio  acid,  68 

Q 

Quercitron,  101 
Quercns  alba,  101 

ambigua,  102 

coccif^ra,  97 

coccinea,  102 

falcata,  98 

primus  monticola,  99 

robur,  96 

rubra,  98 

tinctoria,  100 


Tircns,  103 


R 


Rain-water,  159 
Raising,  or  swelling  okins,  162 
series  of  vats,  162 
bj  acids,  169 
lime,  102 

barley  dressings,  180 
sour  ton-liquor,  191 
Red  oak,  98 
Rete  mucosum,  139 
Red  leather,  or  butts,  847 
currying  of,  502 
•kins,  882 
Rhatany,  compoNition  of,  83 
Richardson's  machine  for  splitting  and 

shaving  leather,  525 
River-water,  159 
Roan,  8G5 

Rock-chestnut  oak,  90 
Rolling  leather.  Cox's  machine  for,  238 
"        Bookhont'fl    and  Coclien's 
machine  for,  5(Xi 
table,  Wiltse's,  240 
Roots  suitable  fr^r  tanning,  82 
Rotch's  tanning  process,  2H4 
Russia  leather,  372 

Kartfloff's  account  of,  379 
Russet  leather,  488 


Saps  containin;:  tannin,  6^ 
Sails,  tanning  of,  452 
Salting  hides,  ao'le  of,  152 


Sassafras  bark,  87 

Scarlet  oak,  102 

Scheele's  mode  of  preparing  gallic  ac!<l, 

58 
Seal-skins,  152 
Seeds  containing  tannin,  80 
Scguin's  impro^d  taiuiing  process,  2'I3 
Sertumer's  mode  of  preparing  tannin, 

Shagreen,  443 
Shaving  of  leather,  404 
Sheep-skins,  161 

tanning  of,  861 
Skins,  structure  and  constitution  of.  137 

as  prepared  by  the  Calmucks,  440 
•«  «•  Indians,  442 

classification  of,  147 

improperly  called  alumcd,  854 

of  asses  and  mules,  152 

beavers  and  bucks,  152 

calves,  150 

dogs,  151 

hogs,  151 

porpoises,  152 

sheep,  151 

fleshing  of,  155 

goldbeater's,  540 

preliminary  treatment  of,  154 

red,  882 

smoking  of,  381 

suitable  for  tanning,  146 

tiillowwl,  475 

washing  and  working  of,  154 
Skiver,  304 
Sleeked  leather,  471 
Smith  and  Thomas's  water-proof  drcsf- 

ingJi,  507 
Smoked  skins,  381 
Sn^w-watcr,  159 
Snyder's  tanning  process,  287 
Soaking  and  wsMhing  of  skins,  151 

wat<?r,  infliK'nro  of  on  lofttlwr,  158 
Soda,  caustic,  used  for  depilation,  171 
Soot  and  tar,  pn-paring  skinn  l>y  m«*an«i 

of,  342 
Sour  tan-liquor,  ralr.ing  by,  191 
SpaniMh  oak,  98 

or  South  American  hides,  150 
Spilshury's  tanning  proc«*HS,  272 
Spring  and  fountain  water,  159 
Sqiiin;*s  tiinning  prr^cens,  271 
Statice,  84, 

tanning  with,  310 
Sti-am,  depllatfon  by,  170 
Htr«!uii«vl  loMtlHT,  470 
Htr<'t«;liin|r  of  li-ather,  4C7 
Strings,  musical-} nstnimtoti  514 
Strufrture  of  skin«,  137 
Httsuieli,  tMtrfn  trvm^  60 
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Solpbnrets  of  calcium  and  sodium  for 

unhairing,  171 
Sweating  process,  cool,  176 
Swelling,  or  raising  hides,  62 
by  lime,  102 
acids,  169 

barley-dressiiigt,  180 
soar  tan-Iiqoor,  191 


Table  of  quantity  of  tannin  in  different 

substances,  111 
Tan  and  tanning,  89 

or  powdered  oak-bark,  118 
liquor  for  raising,  Low  prepared, 
200 

raising  by,  191 
mill,  French,  118 
Weldon*s,  119 
Tannin,  artificial,  5 

coloring  salts  of  iron,  blue,  51 

**  **  green,  61 

different  modes  of  preparing,  41, 

42,  48,  44,  45,  46 
Arom  catechu,  50 

**    sumach,  kino,  &c.,  50 
impure,  47 
in  barks,  84 
flowers,  78 
fVuits,  80 
roots,  82 

seeds  and  bulbs,  80 
tea,  76 

tree-leaves,  78 
woods,  82 
pure,  55 

table  of  the  quantity  of  in  differ- 
ent substances,  111 
varieties  of,  49 
Tanning  by  mechanical  pressure,  272 
in  a  vacuum,  275 
juices,  66 
materials,  06 
mineral,  896 

Bordier's  process  for,  896 
Cavalin's,  897 
Newton's,  401 
of  buck,  wolf,  and  other  skins,  808 
buffalo  or  Grecian  leather,  869 
calf-skins,  849 
horse-hides,  806 
liuuian  skins,  ^G8 
nets,  sails,  and  cordage,  452 
sheep-skins,  801 
power,  mode  of  estimating,  107 
of  oak-bark,  divi-divi,  alder,  and 

catechu,  351 
Davy's  mode  of  estimating,  108 
Bell  Stephens's  <•        109 


4« 
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it 


Tanning,  Warington's  mode  of  estimat- 
ing, 109 
process,  204 
Danish,  288 
of  Burbridge,  818 
Chaplin,  274 
Cox,  275 
Desmond,  247 
Dessables,  212 
Drake,  274 
Getliffe,  248 
Hannoye,  279 
Herapath  and  Cox,  218 
Hibbard,  807 
Keasley,  291 
Kuowlis,  275 
Leprieur,  810 
Nossiter,  248 
Ogercau,  252 
Rotch,  284 
Seguin,  248 
Snyder,  287 
Spilsbury,  272 
Squire,  271 
Tumbull,  298 
Yauquelin,  254 
Warington,  804 
what  skins  are  suitable  for,  146 
with  extract  of  oak-bark  or  cate- 
chu, 818 
furze,  844 
grape-skins,  839 
hemlock,  820 
mjrrtle,  888 
statice,  840 
Tallowed  skins,  475 
calf-skins,  491 
Tan  vats  and  pits,  204 
Brown's,  204 

Tar  and  soot,  preparation  of  skins  by, 

842 
Tartar's  method  of  treating  skins,  440 
Tawing,  409 
Tea-leaves,  tannin  in,  76 
Terra  Japonica,  07 
Texture  and  quality  of  leather,  404 
Tromsdorff's  mode  of  preparing  tannin, 

48 
True  morocco,  861 
Tumbull's  tanning  process,  298 

U 

Unhairing  by  caustic  soda,  171 
by  steam,  170 

sulphurcts  of  calcium  and  sodium, 

171 
the  cool-sweating  process,  176 
Warington's  method,  176 
Ure*8  mode  of  preparing  gallic  acid»  59 
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Vaciiam,  tanning  in  a«  275 
Varieties  of  tannin,  41) 
Varnished  leather,  Vyi  ' 
Vats  for  tanning,  204 

Brown's.  204 

of  a  raising  series,  IG^i 
Vatting.  meth<)d  of,  207 
Vauquelin*s  fleshing  machine,  257 
0     tanning  process,  254 
Vegetable  fungi,  tannin  in,  70 

saps,  tunnin  in,  (>0 

W 

Wallachia  leather,  885 
Warington's  process  for  estimating  tan- 
ning poFcr,  100  « 
unhairing,  176 
.  tanning,  304  • 
Wash-leather,  438 
Washing  and  soaking  skins.  154 
Water,  influence  of  on  the  quality  of 
leather,  158 
leather,  478 
proof-dressings,  507 


Water-proof  dressings,   cheap  procoss, 
511 

Deane's  process,  500 

Jennings's,  512 

Nenory*s  process,  508 
Waxed-leather,  484 

calf-skins,  498 

Weldon's  mill  for  erlnding  bark,  110 

improTed  mil^  121 
Well-water,  160 

Wetherill's  mode  of    preparing  gallic 
acid,  59 

Whip-cord,  manufacture  of,  54(5 
White  leather,  488 

oak,  101 

porpoise-skins,  152 

Willow,  bark  used  in  tanning,  92 
Wiltse*s  bark-mill,  131 

rolling-table.  240 

fiilling-iuill,  825 
Working  skins  on  the  beam,  202 
Workshop  for  gut-dressing,  disinfection 
of,  540 
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HENRY    CARET    BAIRD, 

SUCCESSOR  TO  E.  L.  CARET, 

No.  7  Hart's  Building^  Sixth  Street^  above  Chestnut^  Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND    PRACTICAL 


THE  PRACTICAL  MODEL  CALCTTLATOB, 

For  the  Engineer,  Machinist,  Manufacturer  of  Engine  Work/ 

NaTal  Al^bitect,  Miner,  and  Millwright  By  Oliver  Bzr5K,  Compiler  and  Editor 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Machines,  Mechanics,  Engine  Work  and  Engineering,  and 
Author  of  Tariqus  Mathematical  and  Mechanical  Works.  Dlastratcd  bj  numerous 
Engravings.  Now  complete.  One  large  Volume,  OctaTo,  of  nearly  six  hundred 
pages » $8.60 

It  will  eontain  nueh  enleaUtioni  u  are  met  with  and  required  in  the  Mechanical  ArtR,  and  eatabllfh 
BodeU  or  ptandaxdii  to  fTuide  practical  men.  The  Tables  that  are  introduced,  manj  of  which  are  new,  will 
freatly  economize  labour,  and  rend<T  the  erery-daj  calculations  of  the  practical  m*in  comprrhenslTe  and 
•aaj,  Vrom  ererr  single  calriilatiun  \^\ttn  in  this  work  numerous  other  calculations  are  readilj  modvlleii, 
•0  that  each  may  be  considered  the  head  df  a  numerous  fitmily  of  practical  results. 

The  examples  selected  will  be  f«jund  appropriate,  and  in  all  cases  taken  fkom  the  actual  practice  of  the 
imaent  time.  Every  rule  has  lieen  testtni  by  the  unerring  results  of  mathematical  research,  and  eonflrmed 
Jty  experiment,  when  such  was  necesiwry. 

The  Practical  Model  Calculator  will  lie  found  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  library  of  the  practical  workinfr-man 
long  considered  a  requirement  It  will  be  found  to  excel  all  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  (h)m  the  fcreat 
•stent  of  its  range,  the  exemplary  nature  nf  its  well-select<<d  examples,  and  Arom  the  eahy,  simple,  and  s>» 
tamatlc  manner  in  which  the  model  calculations  are  established. 

nOBJELIS'S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  ENOINEEES  AND 

MACHINISTS : 

Comprising  the  Calculations   for  Constructing   Locomotives, 

Manner  of  setting  Valves,  &c.  &c.  By  Skptimfs  Nouris,  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineer.     In  One  Volume,  12mo,  with  illustrations $1.50 

With  p1ea<iure  do  we  meet  with  Furh  a  work  iw  MoMirs.  Norri*  ami  I'liinl  h.iv«i  given  \x*. — Ariifon. 
In  tliifi  Work,  ho  luu<  given  whiit  are  calltHl  tlu>  "MrretM  of  the  )»u.siiie«»."  ia  tlt<;  ruk-ii  to  ouiutruut  loeomo- 
tlTss^  in  order  that  the  million  should  be  learned  in  all  things. — ijcUntiJic  Aintrioan, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  AMERICAN  STEAM-ENGINE. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Wood  Cuts  and  other  Engravings. 

Bj  Cum  Bran.    Ia  om  Volume.    (In  press.) 


FUBUGATIOira  OF  HEHBT  CASET  BAIBO. 


THE  PRACTICAL  COTTOK-SPINHER  AlfD  KAKUI'ACTimER ;   OE, 
THE  MANAGER'S  AND  OVERLOOKER  S  COMFAHION. 

This  work  contains  a  Comprehensive  System  of  Calculations 

for  Mill  Gearing  and  Machinery,  from  the  first  moving  power  through  the  different 
processes  of  Carding,  Drawing,  Slabbing,  Roving,  Spinning,  and  Weaving,  adapted 
to  American  Machinery,  Practice,  and  Usages.  Compendious  Tables  of  Yams  and 
Reeds  are  added.  Dlustrated  bj  large  Working-Drawings  of  the  most  approred 
American  Cotton  Machinery.     Complete  in  One  Volume,  octavo $3.50 

Thii  edition  of  Scott'i  Cotton-Spinner,  hj  Oliver  Btritb,  is  deniprned  Ibr  the  Ameriran  Operative.  It  vill 
be  found  intenBclj  practiofcl,  and  will  I'e  of  the  greaU-at  pouible  value  to  the  Manager,  Overseer,  and 
Workman. 


THE  PEACnCAL  METAIrWOEE£B*S  ASSISTANT ; 
For  Tin-Plate  Workers,   Brasiers,  Coppersmiths,   Zinc-Plate 

Ornftmenters  and  Workers,  Wire  Workers,  Whitesmiths,  Blacksmiths,  Bell  Hangers, 

Jewellen,  Silver  and  Gold  Smiths,  Electrotjpers,  and  all  other  Workers  in  Allojs 

and  Metftls.     By  Chables   Holtzappfel.     Edited,  with  important  additions,  bj 

Oliteb  Btbkb.     Complete  in  One  Volume,  octavo $4.00 

It  will  treat  of  Cartinfr,  Foundinfr.  and  Forfring;  of  Tongn  and  other  Tm^ld:  Degrees  of  float  and  Managf^ 
ment  of  Vin^d:  Welding;  of  Ileailing  and  sewage  Tools;  of  l*unchPA  and  Anvili*;  of  Ilardi-nins;  and  Tem- 
pering; of  Molloalile  Iron  CastinKA>  Case  IlarJening,  Wrought  and  Ca<)t  iron.  Tho  manajcnifnt  and 
manipulation  of  Metals  and  Alloys,  Melting  and  Mixing.  The  managomont  of  Fumnre!«.  rut^ting  an-l 
Founding  with  Mt- tallic  Monldi<.  Joining  and  Working  Sheet  Metal.  Poculiaritivs  vf  the  diiT<-rent  Tt->ols 
employed.  Prooofi^^ji  dt^fudent  on  the  ductility  of  Metals.  Wire  DrAwmi;.  Drawing  Metal  Tuben,  i<o!dler- 
ing.  ^e  um>  of  the  Blowpipe,  and  every  othor  known  Bletal-Worker^ii  Tool.  To  the  works  of  Uoitzappfel, 
OuTsa  Btrxk  has  added  all  that  is  useful  and  peenliar  to  tilt  American  Mttal- Worker. 

THE  AETS  OF  TAITH Df  0  AND  CXJRRTINO, 

Theoretically  and  Practically  cousidered  in  all  their  details. 

Being  a  full  and  comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  the  various  kindd 

of  Leather.  Illustrated  by  over  two  hundred  Engravings.  Eilited  frniii  tlio  French 
of  De  FoTitcnelle  and  Malapeycre.  With  numcroud  EiiK'iulafi<iiis  aii-l  \.].Hiii>ns,  by 
Campbell  Morfit,  l*raclical  and  Analytical  Cliemist.  C'omi>lete  in  dho  Vwlume, 
(ictavo s'l.OO 

Tliis  imjiirt^iiit  Tri-iiti.-'e  will  ho  f«mmi  to  i-<5r«'r  tln^  wlioli*  fli'M  in  tin*  imxt  ni:ii.trriy  in.ituj-r.  .iv  i  it  i-« 
ln-Iii-x.^l  tiiiil  iu  uo  uiln-r  br.im'li  of  ii|>pliiyl  fi-icuce  oulJ  m-jrc  >ij;:ii;l  .s»'rvi-;«;  b*,'  roii  Ii-rr  I  l-i  Auiuiican 
Mfiiiufru-tnnr^. 

Thi*  puMi.'>h(r  is  not  aw.ire  that  in  any  other  work  hin'tofon*  i6.«ui>d  in  th1«  cnnnfry.  mriro  ppi'v  hn*  T>t»rn 
devolnl  1(1  tins  •.iilj-.Tt  tli:iu  a  -iinirle  rhui-tj-r;  ai:il  in  "iT'Tin:;  thi-  voluni''  t  •  •«■.•  l;»rj:i-  a:il  int-  !;:_  Tt  ;i  »  ::i'>-i 
AS  Auuricau  Tanucrs  and  Li-ath^.T  Dr^•^.M•r^,  hv  iV-i-ls  cunlidi-utuf  th»  ir  ^ub-tautial  .»iij  yon  an-i  caoiurM^-*- 
ment. 


THE  MANUFACTTJIIE  OF  IRON  IN  ALL  ITS  VARIOUS  BRANCHES : 
To  which  is  added  an  Essay  on  the  Maniifiicture  of  Steel,  hy 

Frederick  Overman,  Miiiiiijr  Engineer,  witli  one  hun-Irol  and  fifty  Wviod  Jliiu'ra- 

vings.     A  new  edition.     In  One  Volume,  octavo,  five  hundred  page? >r>.l'0 

Wh  har*  now  to  annf^mnrt'  tlio  ap]>pnriinrf*  of  anothor  rahiabN*  work  r-n  Mw  mi)  j"<*t  wlii-h.  in  <  ur  >:MniMf 
rrj  inion.  hiipiilii'-  any  d«'tin<-iiry  whi-  h  lat»'  ini|iroTt'in«'nts  an<l  ilisooTiTi--^  ni;.v  havr  ran«M-ii.  tVoin  fli»*  la';  -*<» 
of  tisn*'  ."siiiiv  th»»  ilat*'  ••:'  -  >!ii«ht't  '  luiil  ••S'ln-i\fiifir."  !t  i^;  il.i-  jn"  'l.-.<'tii'n  ••♦'  •■ui-  «  f  i-ur  t'jit.-.it'.riuti.^ 
VirvtiinMj,  Mr.  J-rtnliTiik  iJviTnian.  Minur  llnrin»-r:  ami  wu  il-i  ii.il  l;i  >.:t.t;.«  r>  -  -r  f  .Ji^wn  a-  a  w  -k  if 
frroat  iui|'f'rtaii«>'  to  nil  c«;nii«.'''fi  «l  wiili  tin*  in-n  ill•^•^^'^t :  <'n«*  uliifh.  \s))i!i-it  •<  -uilirii-ritly  tiv-ln.-"..' /ir.-il 
fully  to  i-^phtin  i-ln-ini-  al  :in!."\  -i.-,  ai:-!  'li"  \  ai  imi-  |<l.i''i.>ii.i>]m  if  ir<.ri  im  !■  r  -ii  Vi  ri'Ht  i  ivi  iiin-'.in  •■  «.  !■•  ihv 
MitihfHi'tion  of  tlie  ninst  fnfiidiou".  i.«  wnit'ii  in  that  cli-ar  aijil  »""Mipr<-hi  ii.-iv»«  i-tylf  as  t--  In-  maiial'i'  t«>  the 
cr.j'Hcity  «  f  the  Lnm>'l'-.-t  nuTMl.  a::«l  ■•■■■  -f-iU-ptly  wiM  }•>•  of  ni>)i  h  :.<l\:it.r:>i;  ti-  '.',  •«-■  ifi-r'.""  wljrn*  t'u-  rrvv 
prietoi'A  may  aaf  Uiu  d<!<irabLlity  of  iiluiiiiif  il  In  the  hauds  uf  tli:  ir  oiKTat:vt'». — LomUhi  M<.»'nimj  JvamJj 


FUBLXOATIOirB  OF  HEirBT  OA&ET  BAIBO.  8 


PRACTICAL  SERIES. 


THE  AMERICAN  MILLER  AND  MILLWRIOHT'S  ASSISTANT.     $1. 

THE  TURNER'S  CfOMPANlOIT.     75cts. 

THE   PAINTER,   OILDER,   AND  VARNISHER'S  COMPANION.     76ots. 

THE   DYER  AND  COLOUR-MAKER'S  COMPANION.    75ct8. 

THE  BUILDER'S  COMPANION.    $1. 

THE  CABINET-MAKER'S  COMPANION.    76ct8. 

A  TREATISE  ON  A  BOX  OF  INSTRUMENTS.    By  Thomas  Kintish.     $1. 

THE  PAPER-HANGER'S  COMPANION:  By  J.  Abrowsmith.     75  ots. 

THE  ASSAYER'S  GUIDE.     By  Oscar  M.  Liebbr.     75  cts. 

THE  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  BREWER.    By  M.  L.  Btrn.     |1. 

THE  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  DISTILLER.     ByJI.  L.  Byrn.     $1. 

THE  BOOKBINDER'S  MANUAL. 

THE  PYROTECHNIST'S  COMPANION.    By  G.  W.  MoRTiaqtB,    75  olt. 

WALKER'S  ELECTROTYPE  MANIPULATION.     75  cts. 


THE  AMEEIOAK  MILLEB  ASB  MULWEIGHTS  ASSISTAHT: 

By  William  Carter  Hughes,   Editor  of  "  The  American 

Miller,"  (^ew8paper),  Buffalo,  N.  T.    Illustrated  by  Drawings  of  the  most  approTed 
Machinery.    In  One  Volume,  12mo '. ^ ...$1 

Th«i  author  olfen  It  m  a*tabi«tantl(il  reference,  instead  of  Rpeonlatire  theorien,  which  belong  only  to  thon 
not  immediately  attached  to  the  businem.  Special  notice  id  aim  gfivvn  of  moHt  of  the  essential  ImprortnM&ti 
which  have  of  late  been  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  Miller. — Siirannah  RnmUioan. 

The  whole  business  of  maldnfc  flour  is  most  thoroughly  treated  by  him. — BuUetxn. 

A  Tery  oomprahensiTe  Tiew  of  the  Millwright's  business. — Southern  LiUrwry  Metsengtr, 


THE  TUBNEB^S  COMPAHIOIT : 

Containing  Instructions  in  Concentric,  Elliptic,  and  Eccentric 

Turning.  ^  Also,  yarious  Plates  of  Chucks,  Tools,  and  Instruments,  and  Directiona 
for  using  the  Eocentrio  Cutter,  Drill,  Vertical  Cutter,  and  Ciroular  Best;  with 
Patterns  and  Instructions  for  working  them.  Illustrated  by  numerous  EngraT^ 
ings.    In  One  Volume,  12mo 76  cts. 

The  obJe<rt  of  the  Turner's  Companion  la  to  explain  In  a  clear,  condse,  and  Intelligible  manner,  tba  rail* 
ments  of  this  beautiful  art — Savanniih  BeptMiean. 

There  is  no  description  of  taming  or  lathe-work  that  this  elegant  little  treatise  doea  not  deMribt 
illastrate.r-  Wedam  Lit  Meuengcr, 


THE  PAPEE-HANOEB'S  COMPAHIOH : 

In  which  the  Practical  Operations  of  the  Trade  are  system- 
atically laid  down ;  with  copious  Directions  Preparatory  to  Papering ;  PreTendoni 
against  the  effect  of  Damp  in  Walls  ;  the  various  Cements  and  Pastes  adapted  to 
the  several  purposes  of  the  Trade ;  Observations  and  Directions  for  the  Paaelliug 
and  Ornamenting  of  Rooms,  &c.,  &o.  By  Jamis  Arrowsmith.  In  One  Velum% 
12mo...^ 75et8. 


FUBUGAnOHS  OF  EBVBT  GABST  BAHtD. 


THE  PAIBTEB,  OILDEB,  AND  7AENISHE£*S  COMPANIDH: 
Containing  Rules  and  Regulations  for  every  thing  relating  to 

the  arts  of  Painting,  Gilding,  Varnishing,  and  Glass  Staining ;  numerous  useful 
and  valuable  Receipts ;  Tests  for  the  detection  of.  adulterationa  in  Oils,  Colours, 
&o.,  and  a  Statement  of  the  Diseases  and  Accidents  to  which  Painters,  Gilders, 
and  Vamishers  are  particularly  liable ;  with  the  simplest  methods  of  Prevention 
and  Remedy.     Third  Edition,     In  One  Volume,  12mo,  doth.' 76cts. 

Rdeottng  all  that  appeaird  foreign  to  the  lul^Jeot,  the  eompiler  has  omitted  nothing  of  real  praetloal 
VortAd — BunVt  MercKant^  Magatine. 
An  excellent  pracUeal  uwrkf  and  one  which  the  praetieal  man  eannot  aUbid  to  Jbe  wtthoat. — Itmmer  amd 


It  oontaina  cTery  thing  that  is  of  intereit  to  penoni  engaged  in  this  trade.^ — BuOeUn. 
This  \)ook  will  prove  valoabla  to  all  whose  bosiness  is  in  any  waj  oonneotod  with  p^tntingi— jSloo<fi 
RteiUy. 
Cannot  ftll  to  be  lamtaL—N.  T.  OomwurddL 


THE  DT;EE  and  C0L0TJS-HAEE£*S  COMPAHIOIT : 

Containing  upwards  of  two  hundred   Receipts  for  making 

Colours,  on  the  most  approved  principles,  for  all  the  various  styles  and  fabrics  now 
in  existence;  with  the  Scouring  Prooess,  and  plain  Directions  for  Preparing, 
Washing-off,  and  Finishing  the  Goods.  Second  Edition.  In  One  Volume,  12mo, 
oloth 75cts. 

■ 

This  Is  another  of  that  most  ezcell«*nt  olam  of  praetieal  books,  which  the  publisher  is  giving  to  tbf> 
jnibUo.    Indeed,  we  bvUi>Te  thwre  in  not,  for  ]Danuuctiii«n,_a  more  valuable  work,  haTing  been  prepared 


and  ezpnvsly  adapted  to  their  bujiiness.r-lbrm«r  mmd  MaAanie. 
,f '  It  Is  a  valuable  book. — OUcgo  Repuhlican, 

We  have  shown  it  to  some  prartioal  mei^  whe  all  jraDOunoid  it  the  eompletait  thing  of  the  kind  they 
'  had  sean^— i^.  r.  NaiUm, 

7*-      -  ■ 


THE  BUILDEB'S  POCKET  COMPAITIOH: 

Containing  tjie  Elements  of  Building,  Surveying,  and  Archi- 
tecture ;  with  Practical  fiutes  had  Instructions  connected  with  the  subject.  By 
A.  C.  Smeatok^  CitUfift^e€it,'&o.   Second  Edition.    In  One  Volume,  12mo $1 

Contents. — The  Btiildcr,  Carpenter,  Joiner,  Mason,  Plasterer,  Plumber,  Painter, 
Smith, 'Practical  Geometry,  Surveyor,  Cohesiye  Strength  of  Bodies,  Architect 

f  • 

THE  ASSATEB'8  GUIDE ; 

•  Or,  Practical  Directions  to  Assayers,  Miners,  and  Smelters,  for 

.  tire  .ff^ts  and  Assays,  by  Heat  and  by  Wet  Processes,  of  the  Ores  of  nil  the  prin- 
4i%iBl -MetAls,  and  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  and  Alloys.  By  Oscar  M.  Liebeb,  Into 
Geologist  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.     12mo.    With  Illustrations 75  ctv. 

A  IBEATISE  OH  A  BOX  OF  UfSTETTMENTS, 

■  • 

Ayd  the  Smde  Rule,  with  the  Theory  of  Trigonometry  ami 

Logarithms,  including  Practical  Geometry,  Surveying,  Measuring  of  Timber,  r>i.-k 
and  Malt  Gauging,  Heli^hts  and  Distances.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  In  One 
Volume,  12mo ." <,\ 


FUBLICATI0V8  OF  WBKRY  GABX7  BAXBD. 


THE  CABIHKF-MAKEB  AND  XTFEOLSTEREB'S  COHPAHIOH: 

Comprising  the  Eudiments  and  Principles  of  Cabinet-making 

and  Upholstery,  with  familiar  Instmotions,  illustrated  by  Examples,  for  attaining 
a  proficiency  in  the  Art  of  Drawing,  as  applicable  to  Cabinet-Work ;  the  processes 
of  Veneering,  Inlaying,  and  Bohl  Work ;  the  art  of  Dyeing  and  Staining  Wood, 
Bone,  Tortoise-shell,  &c  Directions  for  Lackering,  Japanning,  and  Varnishing ; 
to  make  French  Polish ;  to  prepare  the  best  Glues,  Cements,  and  Compositions, 
and  a  namber  of  Receipts  particularly  useful  for  Workmen  generally,  with  Ex- 
planatory and  niustratiTe  Engrayings.  By  J.  Stokis.  In  One  Volume,  12mo, 
with  Dlustrations 75  eta. 

A  largR  amount  of  pniietical  Information,  of  gntt  ferriot  to  all  oonoemed  in  thoM  branofaea  of  tintliiiMi 
—Ohio  State  JcurfuL 


mSTOET  OF  PEOPELLEBS  AISTD  8TEAM  HAVIOATIOV: 
With  Biographical  Sketches  of  Eariy  Inventors.     By  Robert 

Macfablane,  C.  E.,  Editor  of  the  **  Scientific  American."    In  One  Volume,  12mc. 
niustrated  by  oTer  Eighty  Wood  EngraYings 75et8. 

The  otiiject  of  thin  "  Ilietory  of  Propellen  and  Bleam  NaTlgatton"  ii  twofold.  One  ia  the  arrangemeat 
■ad  defeription  of  many  deTiof •  whioli  haTe  bean  iBTeated  to  propel  Temela,  in  order  to  preTent  many  In- 
genlooa  men  fnm  wasting  their  time,  talents,  and  money  on  tnch  prqfccte.  The  Immenne  amount  of  ome, 
•tody,  and  money  thrown  away  on  aueh  eontrlTanaea  is  beyond  ealculatkm.  In  this  respect,  it  is  hoped 
that  tt  will  be  the  means  of  doing  some  good.— iVi^ooe. 


A  TEEATISE  OH  SOEEW-PEOPELIEES  AND  THEIE  STEAM- 

EE0IHE8, 

With  Practical  Rules  and  Examples  by  which  to  Calculate  * 

and  Construct  the  same  for  any  description  of  Vessels.   By  J.  W.  Ntstrom.  nius- 
trated by  oyer  tliirty  large  working -Drawings.    In  one  Volume,  ootaTO $S.60 

THE  ANALYTIOAL  OHEMISrS  ASSISTAET : 

A  Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis,  both  Qualitative  and  Quan- 
titative, of  Natural  and  Artificial  Inorganic  Compounds ;  to  which  are  appended 
the  Rules  for  Detecting  Arsenic  in  a  Case  of  Poisoning.    By  Frederik  Wcehlik, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  UniTersity  of  Qottingen.     Translated  from  the  Qpa^    .    ' ,, 
man,  with  an  Introduction,  lUustrationa,  and  copious  Additions,  by  Oscar  Bjl^.  /*.-'* 
LiEBBR,  Author  of  "The  AMajer's  Guide."    In  one  Volume,  12mo $1.25  •'•:ir , 


THE  FETJIT,  7L0WEE,  AED  EUCHEV  OAEDEE. 
By  Patrick  Neill,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,   Secretary  to  the 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.  Adapted  to  the  United  States,  firom  the 
Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  improved  by  the  Author.  Illustrated  by  fifty  Wood 
Engravings  of  Hothouses,  &c.  &c.     In  One  Volume,  12mo $1.25 

Thli  Tolume  nuppllefl  a  dc§l<l<'mtnTn  much  fflt,  and  trlTei  within  a  modertte  eompaM  all  th«  hortSenltnrai 
information  necedwry  Ibr  pra'-tical  uM^.—X-ncttrk  Mercury. 
A  Taloabla  addition  to  the  horticulturist'ii  libraryd— Aittimore  I\UrioL 


PTOUCATIOKS  07  KZKKT  CA2E7  BAIBD. 


THE  EHCTCIOPEDIA  OF  CHEUI8TBT,  FEACTXCAL  Alfl) 
TEEOSSnCAL: 

Embracing  its  Application  to  the  Arts,  Metallurgy,  Minei-alogy, 

Geologj,  Medicine,  uul  Plikrm>e;.     Bj  Jaiieb  C.  Bootb,  MelWr  and  HeGner  in 
the  Uoital  fiutei  Mist,  Profeuuror  Applied  Chemiitrj in  tba  Fruiklin  iDMilaW).] 
&a. ;  usisted  b;  C*j(pbill  Mouit,  AuUior  at  '■Chemical  UMUpnlklions,"  &«,   [ 
CompleU  ia  One  Volutne,  royal  ocUto,  078  psges,  vitli  numeraiu  Wtodouta  and  I 

oUier  Ulintrstions.     Seeond  Kdltion.     Full  bound $(  J 

Iloaipntbr  abflh  EelJ  sf  Cbmlitir  xi  ipplird  tn  Arti  ud  Sdeii»a.  •  ■  •  Aine  llbnnrto  foaplaM  I 
w)Uigti(  tr«mmDD  dicUsnity,  II  ii  >Lk>  our  DulnloD  Uutnoni  emu  ba  inUmul  Ibli  SantlaomiUot  "^ — '~ 


ELEKEHTAKY  PEIHCIPLE8  OP  CARPKWTRT, 
By  Thomas  Tredgold.    In  One  Volume,  quarto,  with  numfr  ] 

roOB  IUn»lr»tioBS _t2.S0'l 

KU&Al  CHEBOSTRT: 
An  Elementary  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Science,  in  j 

ila  relition  to  Agricultiu-e  and  the  Arta  of  Life.  By  Erwabd  Sdllkt,  Prottattit 
of  Chemiitry  in  liie  llortioultural  Society  of  London.  From  (he  TUird  Ini].ro»Bd 
Luudon  Edition,  12uio $1.26 


SYLLABUS  OF  A  COBIPLETE  COtTlBE  OF  LECTUEX8  Off 

CHEUISTRT: 

Including  its  Application  to  the  Arts  Agriculture,  and  Mining, 

prepared  for  the  use  of  the  nenclemcn  Qudea  at  tlia  Hou.  E.  L  Co.'»  MlHUry 
Seminiry,  AiJdisoombo.  By  Professor  E.  Sollt,  Lecl.irer  on  Cheaisiry  in  Uie 
Hod.  E,  I.  Co.'b  UiUt«rjSeioin«rj.  BcTiaed  by  Uie  Anihor  of  '■  Cliemicil  Maiupn- 
lationa."    In  One  Vutume,  oclmo,  dolh $1,26 

THE  BOOKBHTDEK'S  lUSUAL. 

Complete  iu  vat  xoluniu,  12mo. 

AS  ELEKENTAEY  COURSE  OF  ISSTRUCTION  ON  OKDNAHCB  AlTD 
OUNNEEY,  AND  STEAM. 

Prepared  for  the  uaeol'  the  Midshipmen  at  the  Naval  School. 

By  JijrM  H.  Waeo,  C.  8.  N.     lo  one  Vo!um«,  u«t«TB $2,0(1 


8TEAH  FOB  THE  HILL20H. 
An  Elementary  Outline  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Manage- 


it  of  Steun,  and  lh«  rrinoiptea  anii  An- 
PopnUr  laatruetiori,  for  Appronticee,  Bud  for  lb«  u 
Appendix  eontuJniuj;  Notet  ou  Exiisnaive  Steam.  &v. 


of  Uie  Enjiiia.  Adapted  for 
'in  Narif»Ur-  Wiib  mt 
eVali»n«,eTa...87)aU 


rnsLicAnosB  or  HxnT  gabet  bairs. 

HOUSEHOLD  8n2a££T ;  OS,  HINTS  ON  EUEBOENCIES. 
B;j'  J.  F.  SouTO,  one  of  tbe  Sui^eona  of  St.  Thomas's  Hwpi- 

tul.     In  Om  Volimie,  ]2mij.     llIuBlmtBii  ly  ne»rlj  fiCtj  EjigrttringB. $1.2r- 

TH£  COHFLETE  PBACTICAL  BREW£B; 
Or,  Plain,  Conciwe,  and  Accurate  InstructionB  in  the  Art  of 

Brewing  Bser,  Ale,  rorlpr.  &o.  So,,  unci  the  Trucess  of  Making  ttU  the  SmKll  Beera, 
By  M.  LAfATETTE  BiHS.  M.  1).      WitL  Illustration!-      Jlimo $1.00 

THE  COMPLETE  PRACTICAL  DISTHLER; 
By  M.  Lafayette  Btrn,  M.  D.    With  lUustrations. 

!2nio Jl.OO 

THE  FTEOTECHHIST'S  COHPAHION; 
Or,  A  Familiar  System  of  Recreative  Fire- Works.    By  G.  W. 

H0BTIME&.     Illnstrated  by  nnmeroof  Engrkringa.    12mo TS  oU. 

ELECTSOTyPE  MAinPirLATION : 
Being  the  Theory  and  Plain  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Work- 
ing in  UeMli,  tiy  rrccipUating  them  from  llicir  IjolutiDna,  tbrough  tbe  agency  of 
GnlToaic  or  Voltaic  ElvctHcity.  By  Cuaslks  V.  Walebb,  Hun.  &«cTet&ry  to  the 
London  Electric&l  Society,  &«.  lUiutT»ted  by  Woodcuts.  A  new  Edition,  ttoto 
the  Twenty-fifUi  London  Edition.     ISmo 76  cts. 

HOUSEHOLD  MEDICIITE. 
Bj  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.    In  One  Volume,  12mo.    Uni- 
form vith,  aitd  a  companion  to,  the  aboTO.     (In  immediate  pTeplratiott.) 

ELWOOD'S  ORAm  TABLES: 
Showing  the  value  of  Bushels  and  Pounds  of  different  kinda 

of  Grain,  caloulsled  in  Federal  Money,  «o  arranged  as  to  eihibit  upon  s  single 
page  tlie  value  at  a  girea  price  ft-oin  Im  anli  ro  iico  dotlart  per  bushel,  of  any 
qaaniitj  from  oim  pomiil  fa  ten  Ihouiand  JtuJWi.     By  J.  L.  Elwood.    A  new  Edition. 

.    In  One  Tolume,  12mo $1 

ToHiI1<>n  ud  Pndna  Dealm  tlibvlM  It  pniumnml  bT  111  who  tun  It  In  on  to  b>  nptrloi  Id  ■> 

IPTA  nwuij  d(  Twualj-H™  DoJUn  !•  DUend  for  imorrer  of  cut  hdI  (nmd  Lo  the  work. 

FERFUHEBT;  ITS  MAKUrACTUEE  AND  USE: 
With  Instructions  in  every  branch  of  the  Art,  and  Receipts 

for  all  the  Fnsliionable  Preparations ;  tlie  whole  forming  a  valuable  alil  to  the 
Ferftuner,  Draggiet,  and  Soap  Manuflwtnrer.  IlIo«trated  by  numerous  Woadcnis. 
From  the  French  of  Colnart,  and  other  late  Aulhorilieg.  With  Addition!  and  Im- 
provementB,  hy  Campbell  Mobfit,  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  "  Encyolopeilia  of 
Cbenlstry."    In  One  Volume.  12mo,  oloth.  A  i\ev  Edition  (in press.) 


8  MMAQiflaBn  QPBmf  flim 


n0ID6BIXO  XAllFULAirai: 
Containing  the  Theory  and  Fbdn  Xastractionfl  in  fhe  Art  of 

notograpfej,  or  tke  ^MdnotloB  of  Pletom  fhroo^.tke  Agwqr  of  U|^;  in- 
dudiiig  Oalolsrpo^  dirjiol^ype,  Qyano^jrpOi  ChroiBAlij^iSiiirglalTpOb  AntkolTpo, 
AnphilTpa^  DogMRool^rp^k  TJurmoyap^j,  Bootriool  tad  Gohiiiio  TrnpreiiloaM. 
B|7  Obobcb  Tbokab  FuBOBy  Jr.,  A«dftaat  in  tbo  lAbonAori:  of  tke  LondoB  Is* 
■Ittation.    nhistnted  hy  Wood-enti.    In  One  Yoluni^  Slmo^  dothl....,*-  •••tS  eti. 


missMAnoB  lOE  nucnoAL  MBI: 

Being  a  ComHion-Flace  Book  of  Fnnoiplefly  l%eorenui^  Bnlea^ 

•ad  TaUfltp  in  Yttion  I>eportiiMnti  of  Pm  tad  MlaMd  JfaflijaiUqi,  with  4«ir 
A|H>Hfl>tttwii|  M^oeial^  to  tke  pafnlti  of  BttTfe^ow,  Aiohiteet^»  Meokaaloi,  end 
QtII  KngliiMn.    With  nuMTOiur  BngrMringfc    ^f  Ouavnis  OBMOsr,  L.  L.  D., 

Jb •  Ai  A*  »■••  •••••••••  •••••••••  ••••••  aif****  ••••••••#•••••••••  •••••••••  •••••f •»•  •••••••••  •••  •••••••••  ^X«Mr 


O^M  BM  s«a%ta«  fa  flMir  iyt^  OM  whlW  on  Ihi  wtnt«r«Uie%  tMlhwvkflt  on  Ifai 


BHED  HnSBAIBllSQr  ZHB  SOUTE: 
Compiinng  a  Tieatue  on  the  Aoolimation  of  Sheep  in  the 

SoalhtraStfttMy'endanAfloomilof  ttidlllnMtl  Bireeds.    Alio^  »  CompleCe  !!»• 

anal  of  Breeding,  SnnuBflr  tad  Whil|it|tblimmHil,  and  of  tke  Treetbent  of 

•DiieesM.    With  Portniti  end  oth*  tllM^iratiiwn     ij  Hnsr  8.  Riwi»iT.T«.'    In 

One  Yohune,  oetaTo. ^— ••—•••••••.. ^....^$1.85 


».»  1)  ^:^: 


■IBB  USUFB  OOmilXB 

Directions  for  Cookery,  in  its  Various  Branches.    By  Miss 

Leslie.     Forty-fifth  EditloiL     Thoroughly  Rerised,  with  the  Addition  of  New 
Receipts.    In  One  Volame,  12mo,  half  bound,  or  in  sheep $1 


.  In  preparing  a  neir  and  carefally  revised  edition  of  this  my  flnt  irork  on  cookery,  I  haTe  introdneed 
Izaprorementa,  oorrectsd  errors,  and  added  new  receipts,  that  I  trust  will  on  trial  be  found  satisfactory.  Tbe 
success  of  the  book  (prored  by  its  immense  and  increasing  circulation)  afforils  condusiTe  evidence  that  It 
has  obtained  the  approbation  of  a  large  number  of  my  countrywomen ;  many  of  whom  have  informed  me 
that  it  has  made  practical  housewiTes  of  young  ladJes  who  hara  entered  into  married  lift  with  no  other  ac- 
quirements than  a  few  showy  accomplishments.  Gentlemen,  also,  hare  told  me  of  greatimprovements  in 
tne  Ikmily  table,  after  presenting  their  wives  with  this  manual  of  domestic  cookerr,  and  that,  after  a  morn- 
ing deroted  to  the  fatigues  of  business,  they  no  longer  find  ttumatlTet  snl^eoted  to  the  annoyance  of  an 
JH-dr— sed  dinner^-iV^OM. 


HISS  LESLIE'S  TWO  HUHDBED  BECEIFTS  DT  FEENCH  COOKEBT. 

A  new  Edition,  in  oloth. i 25ot8. 

TWO  HXnn)BED  DESIGNS  FOB  COTTAGES  AlH)  VILLAS,  &o.  &o., 
Original  and  Selected.     By  Thomas  U.  Walter,  Architect  of 

Qirard  College,  and  Jouir  Jat  Smith,  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library.     In 
Four  Part«;  quarto $10 


PVHXlGATIOini  OF  EEHXT  OASET  BAISD.  9 


STANDARD  ILLUSTRATED  POETRY. 


THE  TALES  ASB  POEMS  OF  LOBD  BTEON: 

niufltrated  by  Henrt  Warren.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8vo, 

with  lOPlatefli  scarlet  cloth,  gilt  edges r. $6 

Morocco  extra. $7 

It  It  nivftnted  by  Mrenkl  elagBiit  engnTingi,  from  origlnAl  dMigni  bj  Wabbiv,  uid  it  a  noft  tfimiBiSA 
work  t>r  tbe  parloar  or  atiidyir-Awlon  Eetwing  Oouette, 


chude  habold;  a  bokatjnt  by  lord  BTBON: 

Illustrated  by  12  Splendid  Plates,  by  Warren  and  others.    In 

One  Volume,  rojal  8to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $6 

Morocco  extra $7 

Printed  in  elegant  fftyle,  with  fpl«ndid  pietuw,  flur  fuperlor  to  any  thing  of  tbe  eort  nsnaDj  imid  in 
booki  of  tbii  klnd^iV:  r.  Omrier. 


sfecimevs  of  the  beitish  poets. 

From  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.   By  Thou  AS  Campbell.    In  One  Yolame,  royal  8to.    (In  press.) 


THE  FEXAUB  POETS  OF  AKEBICA. 

By  RuFUS  W.  Griswold.    A  new  Edition.    In  One  Volume, 

royal  8to.    Cloth,  gilt $2.60 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $8 

Morocco  super  extra $4.60 

The  bofit  production  whidi  hae  yet  come  ftt>m  tbe  pen  of  Dr.  Oriswold,  and  the  moit  ralnaUe  contribo* 
tion  which  ne  has  erer  made  to  tbe  literary  celebrity  of  tbe  county.— JV;  T.  J^ribtme. 


THE  LADT  OF  THE  LAKE: 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Blustrated  with  10  Plates,  by  Coh- 

BOULD  and  Meadows.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8yo.    Bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt 

edges $5 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra $7 

Thlf  la  one  of  the  meet  truly  beautifU  booka  which  has  erer  issued  firom  the  American  press. 


LAILA  R00E:H;  A  BOMAVCE  BY  THOKAS  MOOBE: 

Illustrated  by  13  Plates,  from  Designs  by  Corbould,  Meadows, 

and  Stephanoff.    In  One  Volume,  royal  8to.    Bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. .^5 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra $7 

Thii  to  publUied  in  a  style  uniform  with  the  **  Lady  of  the  Lake.'* 


10  PVBUOAnon  of  hsv^t  oabxt  baibd. 

THB  POETICAL  WOBXS  OP  THOKAS  ORAT: 

With  Illustrations  by  C.  W.  Kadcliffe.     Edited  with  a  Me- 
moir, by  He5RT  Reed,  Professor  of  English  literature  in  the  Uniyersitj  of  Penn- 

sylTania.     In  One  Volume,  8to.    Bound  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges. $8.50 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra , $5.50 

It  b  m«Q7  »  daj  idnce  we  haTs  seen  InHed  from  the  preM  of  our  eonntrya  Tolnme  to  oonplete  and  tmlj 
elegaat  in  eTery  rrapvct.  The  typography  is  fkultleas,  the  Mloatntioiu  fuperior,  and  the  tliiding  raperb. — 
Tnm  Whig. 

We  have  not  seen  a  «pAcimen  of  typogrnphlcal  luxnxy  flrom  the  American  pre«  vhkh  ean  lorpan  thia 
TOlnme  In  choice  elvganoe.-r-ito«to/t  Vnwrier. 

It  la  eminently  calculated  to  connecrate  among  American  readers  (if  they  hare  not  been  eonsecratrd 
•hmuly  In  their  bearte)  the  pure,  the  elegioit,  the  refined,  and,  is  many  reepeots,  the  sabllme  hnagininga 
of  TaoMAS  Gray.— ifMAawMd  Whig, 


TEE  POETICAL  WOEKS  OF  HEVET  WASSWOETH  XOHOFELLOW : 

Illustrated  by  10  Plates,  after  Designs  by  D.  Huntingdon, 

with  a  Portrait.    Ninth  Edition.    In  One  Volume,  royal  Bto.    Bound  in  doth  extra, 

gilt  edges $5 

Morocco  super  extra.'. $7 

This  is  thp  Tery  luxnry  of  Itteratore— Loitorllow*!  charming  poems  prssented  hi  a  ten  of  fwaazpaned 


POETS  AISTD  POETEY  OF  EHGLAlffD  DT  THE  HINETEEirrH 

CEHTUET: 

By  EuFus  W.  Griswold.    Illustrated.    In  One  Volume,  royal 

8yo.    Bound  in  cloth $3 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $8.50 

Morocco  super  extra. $5 

Such  is  the  .Critical  acumen  discoyered  In  thene  solectlonSf  that  searoely  a  page  Is  to  be  foand  but  Is  redo* 
lent  with  beauties,  and  the  volume  itmlf  may  be  regarded  as  a  galaxy  of  literary  pearls. — Dtmocraiic 
Bevicto. 


THE  POETS  AND  POETEY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS : 
By  WiLLiA^i  Peter,  A.  M.    Comprising  Translations  and  Spe- 

cimcus  of  the  Poets  of  Greece  nnd  Rome,  with  an  elegant  engraved  View  of  the 

Coliseum  at  Rome.     Bound  in  cloth S.3 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges J?3.;)0 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra $5 

THE  FEMALE  POETS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
With  Copious  Selections  and  Critical  Remarks.     By  Frederic 

RuWTON.     With  Additions  hv  an  American  E<Iitor,  and  finely  en;'raved  lllnstra- 
tions  by  celebrated  Artists.     In  One  Volume,  royal  8vo.     Bound  in  cloth  extra, 

gilt  edges $5 

Turkey  morocco ^7 

Mr.  HowTox  Im^  pn'8<*nt<Ml  im  with  n<lToirM]»!_v  p^lrft'-il  sjv'-Imj-hs  '»f  n«'nrly  ono  Imn.lrotl  of  thf»  Tn<"'St 
©plelirattHl  fiinuli'  jH^-t-J  of  <}r«'!it  Urit.-iiti.  ♦Vmui  th"  tim"  *»f  Im\\  .Inlinnn  11itii«*«.  lh»*  fin»t  of  whom  Un-rv  i* 
any  rorord.  to  th«'  MitforUfi,  the  ll«rwitl<..  the  OokH,  the  liarrv'tt",  nml  otbura  of  the  pTvs«'nt  day. — HusU's 
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TEE  TASK,  AHS  OTHEE  POEMS. 

By  William  CowpER.    Illustrated  by  10  Steel  Engravings.    In 

One  Volume,  12ino.    Cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $2 

Morocco  extra $8 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  HATHANIEL  P.  WILLIS. 
Illustrated  by  16  Plates,  after  Designs  by  E.  Leutze.     In  One 

Volume,  royal  Bto.    A  new  Edition.     Boupd  in  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges $5 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra .'. $7 

Thia  !■  (me  of  the  BMwt  beaatlfUl  worlu  erer  puUiahed  in  this  eouatrj^—Oburier  and  Inqwirer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADVEETUEES  OF  CAPTADT  SIMON  SUOGS; 

And  other  Sketches.    By  Johnson  J.  Hooper.    With  Illus- 
trations.   12mo,  paper 60dt8. 

Cloth 76  Ota. 

ATJET  PATTTS  SGEAP-BAO. 

By  Mrs.  Caroune  Lee  Hentz,  Author  of  "  Linda.'*    12mo. 

Paper  covers 50ot8. 

Cloth 76  Ota. 

BIO  BEAS  OF  ABKANSAS ; 

And  other  Western  Sketches.     Edited  by  W.  T.  Porter.     Iii 

One  Volume,  12mo,  paper 60cts. 

Cloth 76  eta 

COMIC  BLAGKSTOHE. 

By  Gilbert  Abbot  a'  Becket.     Illustrated.    Complete  in  One 

Volume.    Cloth .-. 76  eta 

GHOST  STORIES. 
Illustrated  by  Designs  by  Darley.     In  One  Volume,  12m0y 

paper  ooTers 60ot8. 

MODEEir  CHIVALET ;  OB,  THE  ADVENTUBES  OF  CAPTADT 

FABBAOO  AND  TEAOTIE  OBEOAN. 

By  H.  H.  Bragkenridge.     Second  Edition  since  the  Author's 

death.    With  a  Biographical  Notice,  a  Critical  Disquisition  on  the  Work,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.    With  Illustrations,  from  Original  Designs,  by  Dablet.     Two 

volumes,  paper  coyera 76  cts. 

Clothorsheep -.   $1.00 
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THE  COHPLSIE  WOEKS  OF  LOBB  BOUHOBBOXE : 
With  a  Life,  prepared  expressly  for  this  Edition,  containing 

Additional  Information  relatiyd  to  his  Personal  and  Public  Character,  selected 

Arom  the  best  authorities.    In  Four  Volumes,  8vo.     Bound  in  cloth $7.00 

In  sheep /. $8.00 

FAKUY  ENCTCLOPEDIA^ 
Of  Useful  Knowledge  and   General  Literature;   containing 

about  Four  Thousand  Articles  upon  Scientific  and  Popular  Subjects.  With  Plates. 
By  Joiuf  L.  Blaki,  D.  D.    In  One  Volume,  8to,  cloth  extra ^.50 

CHROHICLES  OF  PIHEVILLE. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Major  Jones's  Courtship.**    Illustrated  by 

Dablet.    12mo,  paper 60ot9. 

Cloth 76ct8. 

OILBEET  OUBHET. 

By  Theodore  Hook.     With  Illustrations.    In  One  Volume, 

Sto,  paper SOcts. 

HSMOntS  OF  THE  OEEEBALS,  COMMODOEES,  AlTD  OTHEE 

COMHANDEES, 

Who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  American  Army  and 

NaTj,  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  War  with  Franco,  that  with  Tripoli, 
and  the  War  of  1812,  and  who  were  presented  with  Medals,  by  Congress,  for  their 
gallant  services.  By  Thomas  Wtatt,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "  History  of  the  Kings  of 
France."    Dluatrated  with  Eighty-two  Engrayings  firom  the  Medals.    8to,  cloth 

Bit  |2.00 

HiJf  morocco ^2.50 

VISITS  TO  SEMAEKASLE  PLACES: 
Old  Halls,  Battle  Fields,  and  Scenes  Illustrative  of  striking 

passages  in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  In  Two  Volumes, 
8vo,  cloth $4.00 

THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WOSES  OF  WILLIAH  HAZLITT ; 
Including  Table-talk ;  Opinions  of  Books,  Men  and  Things ; 

Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth ;  Lectures  on  the  Eng- 
lish Comic  Writers ;    The  Spirit  of  the  Age,  or  Contemporary  Portraits.     Five 

Volumes,  12mo,  cloth $5.00 

Half  calf $0.25 

FLORAL  OITEEINO : 

A  Token  of  Friendship.     Edited  by  Frances  S.  Osgood.     Il- 
lustrated by  10  beautlAil  Bouquets  of  Flowers.    In  One  Volume,  4to,  muslin,  gilt 

edges $3.50 

Turkey  morocco  super  extra. $5.50 

THE  mSTOBIOAL  ESSAYS, 
PuUished  under  the  title  of  "  Dix  Ans  D'Etude  Historique," 

and  Narratives  of  the  Merovingian  Era ;  or.  Scenes  in  the  Sixth  Century.  With 
%n  Autobiographical  Preface.     By  Auavsrus  Thixbbt,  Author  of  the  **  History 

of  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans.**    Svo,  paper $1.00 

Cloth $l.a5 
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BOOK  OF  THE  SEAS0H8 ; 
Or,  The  Calendar  of  Nature.      By  Wiluam  Howitt.      One 

Volume,  12mo.     Cloth $\ 

Calf  extra $2 

HOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLEB 

On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  during  the  pres^ent  Century.  By  SAvrEL 
Lainq.     In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth $1.50 

HIST0B7  OF  THE  CAPTIVIT7  OF  HAPOLEOIT  AT  ST.  HELEHA. 

By  General  Count  Montholon,  the  Emperor's  Companion  in 

Exile  and  Testamentary  Executor.     One  Volume,  8to,  cloth S2.50 

Half  morocco $8.00 

MT  SHOOTDTO  BOX. 
By  Frank  Forrester,  (Henry  Wm.  Herbert,  Esq.,)  Author 

of  "  Warwick  Woodlands,"  &c.     With  Ulustrations,  by  Dabley.    One  Volume, 

12mo,  cloth 75  Gt.«i. 

Paper  covers 5Got8. 

MYSTEBIES  OF  THE  BACKWOODS : 

Or,  Sketches  of  the  South-west — inchiding  Character,  Scenery, 

and  Rural  Sports.     Ry  T.  B.  Thorpe,  Author  of  "  Tom  Owon,  the  Ree- Hunter." 

&c.     Illustrated  by  Dablet.     I'Juio,  cloth 75ct9. 

Paper OOcts. 

HAERATIVE  OF  THE  LATE  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  DEAD  SEA. 
From  a  Diary  by  one  of  the  Party.     Edited  by  Edward  P. 

MoxTAOUB.     12mo,  oloth $1 

MTDBEAMS: 
A  Collection  of  Poems.     By  Mrs.  Louisa  S.  McCord.    12mo, 

boards  75  eta. 

EAMBLES  IN  TUGATAN : 
Or,  Notes  of  Travel  through  the  Peninsula:  including  a  Visit 

to  the  Remarkable  Ruins  of  Chi-chen,  Kabnh,  Zayi,  and  Uxmal.  With  numerous 
Ulustrations.  By  B.  M.  Nobmam.  Seventh  Edition.  In  Oue  Volume,  octavo, 
cloth $2 

ncKnros  from  the  '*  poetfouo  of  the  reporter  of  the 

HEW  ORLEANS  PICATTJNE ;" 
Comprising  Sketches  of  the  Eastern  Yankee,  the  Western 

Hoosicr,  and  such  others  as  make  up  Society  in  the  great  Metropolis  of  the  South. 

With  Designs  by  Dabley.     18mo,  puper oOots. 

Cloth 75ct8. 

THE  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS. 
By  John  S^vxdersox.     A  New  Edition.    In  Two  Volumes, 

12mo,  cloth §1.50 

Tbif  i*  the  nimt  aniiniitc<l.  frnir«>f\i1  nnd  inf  <>IM:r«'Tit  4k(>trh  of  Fmieh  manner*,  or  anj  other,  tbat  W6  hsT* 
te  tiMft  twenty  >eari. — LunUvn  Minihl^  M-fj  i:n*.. 
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AXEBICAN  COMEDIES. 

By  James  K.  Paulding  and  Wm.  Irving  Paulding.      One 

Volume,  16mo,  boards 60  cts. 

BOBnr SOH  CBUSOE. 
A  Complete  Edition,  with  Six  Illustrations.     One  Volume, 

8yo,  paper  coTers $1.00 

Cloth,  j^t  edges $1.25 

SCENES  nr  THE  ROCET  MOUHTADrS, 
And  in  Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  Grand 

Prairies ;    or,  Notes  by  the  Way.     By  Rurus  B.  Saoi.    Second  Edition.     One 

Volume,  12mo,  paper  ooYers 60  cts. 

With  a  Map,  bound  in  cloth 75  cts. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEH  OF  THE  BEVOLUTION : 
Including  Events  from  the  Peace  of  1783  to  the  Peace  of  1815. 

In  a  Series  of  Letters.  By  the  late  Hon.  Wm.  Sullivan,  LL.  D.  With  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Author,  by  his  son,  John  T.  S.  Sullivan.  With  a  Por- 
trait    In  One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth $2.60 

ACHTEVEirENTS  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA. 

By  Alezandeb  Sutherland.     In  One  Volume,  16mo,  cloth $1.00 

Paper 75  cts. 

ATALANTIS. 
A  Poem.    By  William  Gilmobi  Simms.    12mo,  boards 60cts. 

NAEEATIVE  OF  THE  AECTIC  LANB  EXFEDITION. 

By  Captain  Back,  R.  N.    In  One  Volume,  Svo,  boards $2.00 

LIVES  OF  MEN  OF  LETTEES  AND  SCIENCE. 

By  IIenut  Lord  Brougham.     Two  Volumes,  12mo,  cloth $1.50 

Paper $1.00 

THE  LIFE,  LETTEES,  AND  JOUBNALS  OF  LOBD  BTBON. 

By  Thomas  Moore.    Two  Volumes,  12mo,  cloth $2 

THE  BOWL  OF  PUNCH. 

ninstrated  by  Numerous  Plates.     12mo,  paper 50  cts. 

CHILDBEN  IN  THE  WOOD. 

ninstrated  by  IIarvet.     12mo,  cloth,  gilt r)Octs. 

Paper 25  cts. 

TOWNSEND^S  NABBATIVE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  BBANDTWINE. 

One  Volume,  8yo,  boards $1.00 

THE  POEMS  OF  C.  P.  CBANCH. 

In  One  Volume,  12mo,  boards 37  cts. 

OEMS  OF  THE  BBITISH  POETS. 

By  S.  C.  Hall.    In  One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth ^l.rv<) 

Cloth,  gilt $1.25 
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A  8TSTE1CATIC  ABRAHOEMEFT  07  LOBD  COKE'S  FIB8T 
INSTirUTES  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  EHOLAHD. 

Bj  J.  H.  Thomas.    Three  Volumes,  8to,  law  sheep $12 

THE  WORKS  OF  BENJ.  DISRAELI 

Two  Yolames,  8to,  cloth $2 

Paper  covers $1 

HATURE  DISPLAYED  IN  HER  KOBE  OF  TEACHUT 0  FISHCH. 

Bj  N.  G.  DuFiiF.    Two  Volumes,  8vo,  boards $6 

NATURE  DISPLAYED  IN  HER  MODE  OF  TEACHING  SPANISH. 

By  N.  O.  DuFiEF.    In  Two  Volumes,  Bto,  boards $7 

FRENCH  AND  ENOUSH  DICTIONARY. 

Bj  N.  G.  Dufief.     In  One  Volume,  Svo,  sheep $6 

FROISSART  BALLADS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Bj  Philip  PsuDLBTOif  Cooke.     In  One  Volume,  12mo,  boards SOets. 

JOURNAL  OF  ARNOLD  S  EXPEDITION  TO  QUEBEC,  IN  1775 

By  Isaac  Senteb,  M.  D.     Bto,  boards 62  cts. 

THE  LIFE  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD. 

By  Miss  IIalsted.    In  One  Volume,  8to,  cloth $1.60 

THE  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

By  William  Hazlitt.     In  Three  Volumes,  12mo,  cloth $8 

Half  calf. $4 

TRAVELS  IN  GERMANY,  BY  W.  HOWITT. 
EYRE^S  NARRATIVE.  BURNE*S  CABOOL. 

In  One  Volume,  Svo,  cloth $1.25 

CAMPANIUS  HOLMES'S  ACCOUNT  OF  NEW  SWEDEN. 

8to,  boards $1.60 

IMAGE  OF  HIS  FATHER. 

By  Matuew.     Complete  in  One  Volume,  8vo,  paper 26etf. 

TRAVELS  IN  AUSTRIA,  RUSSIA,  SCOTLAND,  ENGLAND  AND 

WALES. 

By  J.  G.  EoHL.    One  Volume,  8vo,  cloth $1.26 

A  TOUR  TO  THE  RIVER  SAGUENAY,  IN  LOWER  CANADA 

By  Chables  Lanxan.     In  One  Volume,  lOmo,  cloth G2ct8. 

Paper 50cti 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  BRITISH  CRITICS. 

By  Christopheb  Noetu  (Professor  Wilson).     12mo,  cloth $1.00 

THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  OOLDSMITS. 

ByJA3iE8  Prioe.    In  One  Volume,  8to,  boards •—«•.. $3 

MRS.  CAUDLE'S  CURTAIN  LECTURES ^ 
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OUB  AEUY  AT  UOKTERET. 

y  T.  B.  Tbokmi.     16mi>.  cIoUi SScti. 

Paper  Qoven _....&Oan. 

OTTB  ABUY  OH  THE  RIO  QSASLZ. 

Bj  T.  E.  TnoHrB.     IBmo,  doth 63ota. 

Pnpur  covers _ 50  Ma. 

THE  LO-B  OP  LOBEirZO  D£  MEDICL 
By  William  Roicoe.     Iq  T«o  Volume*,  8yo,  cloth $8 

THE  HISCELLANEOITS  ESSAYS  OF  SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT. 

In  Three  Volumea,  12bio,  cloth .tS.GO 

Half  tnocooco f4.2S 

SERHON  ON  THE  UOUITT. 

niuminatod.    Boards tl.W 

Silk ji2.00 

"  Morocco  super $3.00 

THE  UISCBLLAKEOVS  ESSAYS  OF  THE  BEY.  SYDNEY  SHITH. 

In  Three  VolumcB,  12mo,  cloth „.$3.fil 

Half  morocco %i.H 

SEBHOirS  BY  THE  BEY.  SYDNEY  BHITH. 

:e  Volume,  l2ino,  cloth 76 

THE  UISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS  OF  SIB  JAUES  STEPHEN. 

One  Volume,  12mo,  cloth $l.SSl 

THHEE  HOUBS ;  OB  THE  VIQIL  OF  LOVE. 

A  Volume  of  Poems.     By  Mus.  IUli;.     18nio,  boards 

TOBLOOH  O'BBIEN: 

A  Tal*  of  UiB  War*  of  King  James.     Svo,  paper  cover* J3{ol 

UuHtiaWd _....87l« 

AN  AUTHOB'S  Mnro.  .  .  '  t  ' 

1  t|7  H.  F.  Ttrpraa.     One  Volume,  Ifimo,  cloth ^gl,^h2tt 

mSTOBY  OF  THE  ANOL&8AX0NS. 
Bj  BUttON  TcBSEtt.     Two  Volnmes,  8to,  cloth |4.(| 

THE  FROSE  WOBES  OF  N.  PABKEB  WILUB. 

In  One  VfiJume,  Svo,  800  pp.,  cloth,  gill 

Cloth  extra,  gilt  etlgea 

Bibrnrj  ehecp „ 

Turkej  morocco  b»cks 

THE  HI5CELLANE0FS  ESSAYS  OF  FB0FE880K  WUSON. 

Three  Volumes.  Vlmo,  cloth 

WORD  TO  WOMAN. 

jiyCiHOLiiiB  Fkt.     12mo,  elolh „l 

WYAITS  HISTORY  OF  THE  KINGS  OP  FRANCE. 

lltuutmted  by  T2  Porlrsila.     fine  Volume,  mmo,  oluth „ „,_ 

i;luth,  e»tra  gill „„^ 
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Stanford  Unlmslty  Library 

IHir  1  0  iggtf      Stanford,  California 

In  order  that  others  may  use  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 
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